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A voLTTME of travels rarely or never, in our 
days, appears in Spain ; in £nglancl, on the con^ 
trary, scarcely any works are so numerous. If 
an Englishman spends the summer in any of the 
mountainous provinces, or runs over to Paris for 
six weeks, he publishes the history of his travels ; 
and if a work of this kind be announced in France, 
so great a competition is excited among the Lon- 
don booksellers, that they import it sheet by sheet 
as it comes from the press, and translate and print 
it by piecemeal. The greater number of such 
books must necessarily be of little value; all, 
however, find readers, and the worst of them adds 
something to the stock of general information. 

We seldom travel ; and they among us who 
do, never give their journals to the public. Is it 
because literature can hardly be said to have be- 
come a trade among us, or because vanity is no 
part of pur national character? The present 
work, therefore, is safe from comparison, and 
will have the advantage of novelty. If it subject 
me to the charge of vanity myself, I shall be sorry 
for the imputation, but not conscious of deserving 
it. 1 went to England under circumstances un- 
usually favourable, and remained there eighteen 
months, during the greater part of which I was 
doiuesticated in an English family. They knew 
that it was my intention to publish an account of 
what I saw, and aided rae in my inquiries with a 
kindness which I roust ever remember. My re- 
marks were communicated as they occurred, in 
letters to my own family, and to my father con- 
fessor ; and they from time to time suggested to 
me such obfects of observation as might otherwise 
perhaps have been overlooked. I have thought it 
better to revise these letters, inserting such mat- 
ters as further research and more knowledge ena- 
bled me to add, rather than to methodize the 
whole ; having observed in England, tliat works 
of this kind, wherein the subjects are presented 
in the order in which they occurred, are always 
better received than those of a more systematical 
arrangement: indeed they are less likely to be 
erroneous, and their errors are more excusable. 
In those letters which relate to the state of religion, 
I have availed myself of the remarks with which 
my father confeBsor mstructed me in his corre- 



spondence. He has forbidden me to mention bii 
name ; but it is my duty to state that the most 
valuable observations upon this important subject, 
and, in particular, those passages in which the 
fathers are so successfully quoted, would not have 
enriched these letters but for his assistance. 

In thus delineating to my countrymen the do- 
mestic character and habits of the English, and 
the real state of England, I have endeavoured to 
be strictly impartial : and if self-judgment may 
in such a case be trusted, it is my belief that I have 
succeeded. Certainly, I am not conscious of hav<F 
ing exaggerated or extenuated any thing in the 
slightest degree — of heightening the bright or the 
dark parts of the picture for the sake of eflfect— 
of inventing what is false, nor of concealing what 
is true, so as to lie by implication. Mistakes and 
misrepresentations there may, and, perhaps, must 
be ; I hope they will neither be found numerous 
nor important, as I know they are not wilful ; and 
I trust, that whatever may be the faults and errors 
of the work, nothing will appear in it inconsistent 
with the love of my country, which I (eeA in com- 
mon with every Spaniard, and that submission, 
which, in common with every catholic, I owe to 
the Holy Church. 

PREFACE BT THE TRANSLATOR. 

The remarks of foreign travellers upon our 
own country have always been so well received 
by the public, that no apology can be necessary 
for offering to it the present translation. The au- 
thor of this work seems to have enjoyed more ad- 
vantages tlian most of his predecessors, and to 
have availed himself of them with remarkable 
diligence. He boasts also of his impartiality : to 
this praise, in general, he is entitled ; but there 
are some things which he has seen with a jaun- 
diced eye. It is manifest that he is bigoted to 
the deplorable superstitions of his country ; and 
we may well suppose that those parts of the work 
in which his bigotry is most apparent, have not - 
been improved by the aid for which he thanks hi< 
father confessor. The transliator has s^dom 
thought it necessary to offer any comments upon 
the palpable errors and mis-statements wbkhthis- 
spirithas sometimes occasioned: the few notes 
which he has annexed are distinguished by thd 
letters Ta. 
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|Cj^ It is well ascertained that Don Manuel, 
when translated into an Englishman, is Robert 
Southey — whose poetical labours are well known 
in this country. | Am. Pub. 



Jirnveiat Falmouth,— Custom Hotue.'-Food of the 
EngUih,—J<roi8e ond bustle at the Inn. 

Wednesday, April 21, 1802. 

I WRITE to you from English ground. On the 
twdfth morning after our departure from Lisbon, 
we came in sight of the Lizard, two lighthouses 
on the rocks near the Land's End, which mark a 
dangerous shore. The day was clear, and show- 
ed us the whole coast to advantage ; but if these 
be the white cliffs of England, they have been 
strangely magnified by report: their forms are 
uninteresting, and their heights diminutive ; if a 
score such were piled under Cape Finisterre, they 
would look like a flight of stairs to the Spanish 

mountains. I made this observation to J , 

who could not help acknowledging the truth, but 
he bade mejook at the green fields. The ver- 
dure was certainly very delightful, and that not 
merely because our eyes were wearied with the 
gray sea ; the appearance was like green com, 
though approaching nearer I perceived that the 
colour never changed ; for the herb being kept 
short by cattle, does not move with the wind. 

We passed in sight of St Maurs, a little fishing 
town on the east of the bay, and anchored about 
noon at Falmouth. There is a man always on the 
look-out for the packets ; he makes a signal as 
soon as one is seen, and every woman who has a 
husband on board gives him a shilling for the in- 
telligence. I went through some troublesome 
forms upon landing, in consequence of the inhos- 
pitable laws enacted at the beginning of the war. 
There were then the vexatious ceremonies of the 
iustom house to be performed, where double fees 
were ejtacted for passmg our baggage at extra- 
ordinary hoius, J bade me not judge of his 

countrymen by their seaports ; it is a proverb, 
said h^ "that the people at these places are all 
either birds of passage or birds of prey;" it is 
their business 'te fleece us and ours to be silent 
iPatience where there is no remedy !— our own 
:i^horism, 1 find, is as needful abroad as at home. 
Bui if ever some new Cervantes should arise to 
write a mock heroic, let him make his hero pass 
through a custom house on his descent to the in- 
fernal regions. 

The inn appealed magnificent to me; my 
ftiend complained that it .was dirty and uncom- 
foitable. I cannot relish their food : they eat 
their meat half raw; the Jvegetables are never 
boiled enough to be soft ; and every thing is in- 
sipid except the bread, which is salt, bitter, and 
disagreeable. Their beer is fiir better in Spain, the 
voyage and the climate ripen it The cheese and 
390 



butter were more to my taste ; manteea indeed is 
not butter, and the Englishman* who wanted to 
call it so at Cadiz, was as inaccurate in his palate 
as in his ideas. 

Generous wines are inordinately dear, and no 
others are to be procured ; about a dollar a bottle 
is the price. What you find at the inns is in 
general miserably bad ; they know this, and yet 
drink that the host may be satisfied with their ex- 
penses : our custom of paying for the house room 
is more economical, and better. 

Falmouth stands on the western side of the 
bay, and consists of one long narrow street, 
which exhibits no favourable specimen either of 
the boasted cleanliness or wealth of the English 
towns. The wealthier merchants dwell a little 
out of the town upon the shore, or on the opposite 
side of the bay, at a little place called Flushing. 
The harbour, which is very fine, is commanded 
by the castle of Pendennis ; near its mouth there 
is 1^ single rock, on which a pole is erected, 
because it is covered at high tide. A madman 
not many years ago carried his wife here at low 
water, landed her on the rock, and rowed away 
in sport; nor did he return till her danger, as wetf. 
as fear, had become extreme. 

Some time since a priest of this place was ap- 
plied to, to bury a certain person from the ad- 
joining country. " Why John," said he to the 
sexton, " we buried this man a dozen years ago ;" 
and in fact it appeared, on referring to the books 
of the church, that his funeral had been register- 
ed ten years back. He had been bed ridden and 
in a state of dotage during all that time ; and 
his heirs had made a mock burial to avoid cer- 
tain legal forms and expenses which would else 
have been necessary to enable them to receive 
and dispose of his rents. I was also told another 
anecdoie of an inhabitant of this town, not un- 
worthy of a stoic : His house was on fire ; it 
it contained his whole property ; and when he 
found it was in vain to attempt saving any thing, 
he went upon the nearest hill, and made a draw 
ing of the conflagration ; an admirable instance 
of English phlegm ! 

The perpetual stir and bustle in this inn is as 
surpnsing as it is wearisome. Doors opening 
and shutting, bells ringing, voices calling to the 
waiter from every qviarter, while he cries " com- 
ing" to one room, and hurries away to another. 
Every body is in a hurry here ; either they are 
going off" in the packets, and are hastening their 
preparations to embark, or they have just arrived 
and ire impatient to be on the road homeward. 
Every now and then a carriage rattles up to the 
door with a rapidity which makes the very house 
shake. The man who cleans the boots is run- 
ning in one direction, the barber with his powfler- 

* This blunder has been applied to the French word 
cou. Whichever may be original, it certainly ought 
not to be palmed upon an £ngri8hman.^TR. 
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htLg in another ; here goes the hari>er'8 boy with 
his hot water and razors ; there comee the clean 
finen from the washerwoman ; and the hdl is 
full of porters and sailors, bringing^ in luggage or 
bearihg it away ; now you hear a horn blow 
because the post is coming in, and iti the middle 
of the night you are awakened by another because 
it is going out Nothing is done in England 
without a noise, and yet noise is the only thing 
tiiey forget in the bill* 



LITTSR H. 

Jtfbie of Travdling. — Pewnfn, — Truro.^Dnari-' 
ness of the country. — Bodmin, — Earth-eoal the 
common Fuel,'^Launceslan,~—Exe^lence of tfu 
Inns and Road$, — Okekampton, — Exeter. 

Thursday, April 22. 
Earlt in the morning our chaise was at the 
door, a four-wheeled carriage, which convenient- 
ly carries three persons. It has glass in front and 
at the sides, instead of being closed with curtains, 
80 that you at once see the country and are shel- 
tered from the weather. Two horses drew us at 
the rate of a league and a half in the hour ; such 
is the rapidity wHh which the English travel. 
Half a league from Falmouth is the little town of 
Penryn, whose ill- built and narrow streets seem 
to have been contrived to make as many acute 
angles in the road, and take the traveller up and 
down as many steep declivities as possible in a 
given distance. In two hours we reached Truro, 
where we breakfasted : this meal is completely 
spoilt by the abominable bitterness of the bread, 
to which I shall not soon be able to reconcile my- 
self. The town is clean and opulent ; its main 
street broad, with superb shops, and a little gut- 
ter stream running through it All the shops 
have windows to them ; the climate is so incle- 
ment that it would be impossible to live without 
them. J — showed me where some traveller had 
lefl the expression of his impatience written upon 
the wainscot with a pencil— " Thanks to the 
gods, another stage is past;'' for all travellers 
are in haste here, either on their way home or to 
be in time for the packet When we proceeded 
the day had become dark and overclouded; 
— quite English weather: I could scarcely keep 
myself warm in my cloak ; the trees have hardly 
a tinge of green, though it is now so late in April. 
Every thing has a coarse and cold appearance ; 
the heath looks nipt in its growth, and the hedge 
plants are all mean and insignificant ; nettles, 
and thistles, and thorns, instead of the aloe, and 
the acanthus, and the arbutus, and the vine. We 
soon entered upon a' track as dreary as any in 
Estremadura ; mile after mile the road lay 
straight before as ; np and down long hills, whose 



heights only served to show how ea^buum wis 
the waste. 

Mitchel Dean, the next place to which we 
came, is as miserable as any of our mostdecayed 
towns ; it is what they call a rotten borough : that 
is, it has the privilege of returning two members 
to pariiament, who purchase the votes of Aeir 
constituents, and the place has no other trade-^ 
it has mdeed a very rotten appearance. Even 
the poorest houses in this country are glazed : 
this, however, proves rutherthe inclemency of the 
climate than the wealth of the people. Our se- 
cond stage was to a single house, odled the In- 
dian Ctueens, which is rather a post-bouse than 
an inn. These places are not distinguished by 
a bush, though that was once the custom here 
also, but by a large painting swung from a sort 
of gallows before the door, or nailed above it, and 
the house takes its name from the sign. Lambs, 
horses, bulls, and stags, are common r sometimes 
they have red lions, green dragons, or blue boars, 
or the head of the king or queen, or the arms of 
the nearest nobleman. One inconvenience afe> 
tends their mode of ti-avelling/ which is, that at 
every stage the chaise is changed, and of course 
there is tlie trouble of removing all the baggage^ 

The same dreary country still lay before us ; 
on the right there was a wild rock rising at once 
from the plain, with a ruin upon its summit No- 
thing can be more desolate than the appeamioe 
of this province, where most part of the inhabit* 
ants hve in the mines; '* 1 never see the greater 
part of my parishioners,'* said a clergyman here^ 
" till they come up to be buried." We dined 
at Bodmin, an old town which was once the 
chief seat of religion in the district, but has ma- 
terially suffered since the schism; ill-built, yet 
not worse built than situated, being shadowed 
by a hill to the south ; and to complete the tist 
of ill contrivances, their water is brought through 
the common burial place. They bum eoith-coal 
every where ; it is a black shining stone very brit- 
tle, which kindles slowly, making much smoke 
and much ashes : but as all the houses ore i^uilt 
with chimneys, it is neither unwholesome nor 
disagreeable. An Englishman's delight is to stir 
the fire ; and I believe I shall soon acquire this 
part of their manners, as a means of self-defence 
against their raw and chilly atmosphere. The 
hearth is furnished with a round bar to move the 
coals, a sort of forceps to arrange them, and a 
small shovel for the cinders ; all of iron, and so 
shaped and so polished as to be ornamental. 
Besides these, there is what they call the fender, 
which is a little moveable barrier, either of brass 
or polished steel, or sometimes of wire painted 
green and capt with brass, to prevent the live 
embers from falling upon the floor. The grates 
which confine the fire are often very costly and 
beautiful, every thing being designed to display 
the wealth of die people ; even the bars, thoug|i 
they are necessanly blackened every day by tha 
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■B0k0» an ttfptkAy Inif htened in the momiiig^ 
and this worii is peiformed by women. In good 
hMisee the (dumneye have amarUe frontal, upon 
the top of which vaaes of alabaster or spar, mao- 
daiins from China, flower-stands, or other onuk 
roe a ti age aiianged, 

AAw: dinner we proceeded to Launceston ; the 
oountej impvoved upon us, and the situalibn oi 
the place as we approached standing upon a hill, 
with the ruins of the castle, which had once com- 
manded it, reminded me oi our Moorish towns. 
We arrived just as the evening was dosing ; our 
chaise wheeled under the gateway with a clan- 
gor that made the roof ring; the waiter was at 
tiie door in an instant ; by the time we could let 
down the glass, he had opened the dow and let 
Ibe steps down. We were shown into a com- 
fortable room ; tights were brought, the twilight 
shut out, the curtains let down, the fire replenish- 
ed* Instead of oil, they bum candles made of tal- 
low, which in this climate is not offensive ; wax 
is so dear that it is used, by only the highest 



Here we have taken our tea ; and in the inter- 
val between that and supper, J~ is reading the 
newspaper, and I am minuting down the recol- 
lection of the day. What a country for travel- 
ling is this ! such rapidity on the road ! such ae- 
eommodations at the resting places ; we have 
advanced fourteen leagues to-day without iatigue 
or exertion. When we arrive at the inn there is 
Doapprehension lest the apartmrats should be pre- 
occupied ; we are not liable to any unpleasant 
company: we have not to send abroad to pur- 
chase wine and seek for provisions ; every thing 
is ready ; the larder is stored, the fire burning, 
the beds prepared ; and the people of the house, 
instead of idly looking on, or altogether neglect- 
ing us, are asking our orders, and solicitous to 
please. I no longer wonder at the ill-humour 
and fiuitidiooaness of Englishmen in Spain. 

Friday, April 23. 

Lavmcbston castle was formerly used as a 
■late prison. There were lasar-houses here and 
aft Bodmin when leprosy was common in England. 
They attributed this disease to the habit of eating 
fish, and especially the livers ; the fresher they 
were, the more unwholesome they were thought 
Whatever has been the cause, whether change 
of diet or change of dress, it has totally disap- 
peared. 

The Tamer, a clear, shallow, and rapid stream, 
flows by Liaunceston, and divides Cornwall from 
Devonshire. The mountainous character of the 
river, the situation of the town rising behind it, 
its ancient appearance, and its castle towering 
above all, made so Spanish a scene, that perhaps 
it pleased me the more for the resemblance ; and 
i would willin^y for a while have exchanged the 
chaise for a mule, that I might have loitered to 
•njoy it ait leisiue. The English mode of travel- 



ling is excelleatly adapted for every thing, except 
for seeing the country. 

We met a stage-wagon, the vehicle in which 
baggage is transported, for sumpter-beasts am 
not in use. I coidd not uaaginewhat this could 
be; a huge carriage, upon four wheels of prodi- 
gious breadth, very wuie and veiy long, and 
arched over with cloth, like a bower, at a consider- 
able height : this monstrous machine was drawn 
by eight large horses, whose neck-bells were 
heard far off as they approached ; the carrier 
walked beside them, with a long whip upon his 
shoulder, as tall again as himself, which he some- 
times cracked in the air, seeming to have no oc- 
casion to exercise it in any other manner : his 
dress was difierentfrom any that I had yet seen, 
it was a sort of tunic of coarse linen, and is po* 
culiar to this class of men. Here would have 
been an adventure for Don Ctuixote !— <^arrying 
is here a very considerable trade; these wagons 
are day and night upon the way, and are oddly 
enough called flying wagons, though of all ma- 
chines they travel the slowest, slower than even a 
travelling l^neral The breadth of the wheels is 
regulated by law, on account of the roads, to 
which great attention is paid, and which are 
deservedly esteemed objects of national import- 
ance. At certain distances gates are erected, 
and toll-houses beside them, where a regular tax 
is paid for every kind of conveyance in propor- 
tion to the number of horses and wheels : horse- 
men and cattle also are subject to this duty. 
These gates are rented by auction ; they are few 
or frequent, as the nature of the soil occasions 
more or less expense in repairs : no tax can be 
levied more fairly, and no public money is more 
fairy applied. Another useful peculiarity here is, 
that where the roads cross or branch ofl| a direct- 
ing post is set up, which might sometimes be 
mistaken for a cross were it in a Catholic country. 
The distances are measured by the mile, which 
is the fourth of a league, and stones to mark them 
are set by the way side, though they are often too 
much defaced by time, or by mischievous travel- 
lers, to be of any use. 

Tne dresses of the peasantry are far less inteiw 
esting than they are in our own land ; they are 
neither gay in colour nor graceful in shape ; 
that of the men difiers little in make from what 
the higher order wear. I have seen no goats ; 
they are not common, for neither their flesh nor 
their milk is in use ; the people seem not to know 
how excellent the milk is, and how excellent a 
dieese may be made from it All the sheep are 
white, and these also are never milked. Here 
are no aqueducts, no fountains by the way side. 

Okehampton, which we next came to, stands 
in the county of Devonshire; here also is a 
ruined castle on its hill, beautifully ivyed, and 
standing above a delightful stream. There was 
in our room a series of prints, which, as they 
represented a qport peculiar to Englanc^ interrst- 
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«d me much. It was the hantmg the hare. 
The first displayed the sportsmen assembled on 
horsebadc, and the dogs searching the cover : in 
the second they were in chase, men and dogs full 
speed, horses and horsemen together leaping over 
a high gate, a thing which I thought impossible, 
^t J--— assured me that it was commonly prac- 
tised in this perilous amusement: in the third 
they were at fault, while the poor hare was steal- 
ing away at a distance : the last was tl^e death 
of the hare, the huntsman holding her up and 
winding his horn, while the dogs are leaping 
around him. 

This province appears far more fertile than the 
one we have quitted ; the wealth of which lies 
under ground. The beauty of the. country is 
much injured by enclosures, which intercept the 
view, or cut it into patches ; it is not, however, 
quite fair to judge of them in their present leafless 
state. The road was very hilly, a thick small 
rain came on, and prevented us from seeing any 
thing. Wet as is the climate of the whole isl- 
and, these two western provinces are particularly 
subject to rain : for they run out between the 
English and Bristol channels like a peninsula : in 
other respects their climate is better, the tem- 
perature being considerably warmer: so that 
sickly persons are sent to winter here upon the 
south coast Much cider is made here ; it is a 
far pleasanter liquor than their beer, and may in- 
deed be considered as an excellent beverage by a 
people to whom nature has denied the grape. 
I ought, perhaps, to say, that it is even better 
than our country wines ; but what we drank was 
generous cider, and at a price exceeding that 
which generous wine bears with us j so that the 
advantage is still ours. 

We only stopped to change chaises at our 
next stage : the inn was not inviting in its ap- 
pearance, and we had resolved to reach Exeter to 
a late dinner. There were two busts in porcelain 
upon the chimney-piece, one of Bonaparte, the 
other of John Wesley, the founder of a nume- 
rous sect in this land of schismatics ; and between 
them a whole-length figure of Shakspeare, their 

famous dramatist When J had explained 

them to me, I asked him which of the three wor- 
thies was the most popular. " Perhaps," said he, 
** the Corsican just at present ; but his is a tran- 
sient popularity ; he is only the first political act- 
or of the day, and, like all other stage-players, 
must one day give way to his successors, as his 
predecessors have given way to him. Moreover, 
he is rather notorious than popular j the king of 
Prussia was a favorite with the people, and they 
hung up his picture as an alehouse sign, as they 
had done prince Eugene before him, and many a 
fellow gets drunk under them still ; but no one 
will set up Bonaparte's head as an invitation. 
Wesley, on the contrary, is a saint with his fol- 
lowers, and indeed witib almost all the lower 
classes. As for Shakspeare, these people knew 
8* 



nothing of him hot his name ; he is famous in tiie 
strictest sense of the word, and his fame will last 
as long as the English language; which, by 
Qed*% blessing, will be as long as the habitable 
worid itself. " He is your saint," said I, smiling 
at the warmth with which he spoke. 

At length we crossed the river Exe by a re- 
spectable bridge, and immediately entered the city 
of Exeter, and drove up a long street to an inn 
as large as a large convent Is it possible, I 
asked, that this immense house can ever be filled 
by travellers ? He told me in reply, that there 
were two other inns in the city nearly as large, 
besides many smaller ones ; and yet, that the 
last tim9 he passed through Exeter, they were 
obliged to procure a bed for him in a private 
dwelling, not having one unoccupied in the 
house. 



LETTER III. 

Exeter Cathedral and public toalJc. — Libraries, — 
Honiton. — Dangers of English Travellingy and 
Cruelty with xokkh it is attended, — Axminster, — 
Bridport. 

Saturday, April 24. 

Ir the outside of this New-London Inn, as it is 
called, surprised me, I was far more surprised at 
the interior. Excellent as the houses appeared 
at which we had already halted, they were mean 
and insignificant compared with this. There was 
a sofa in our apartment, and the sideboard was 
set forth with china and plate. Surely, how- 
ever, these articles of luxury are misplaced, as 
they are not in the slightest degree necessary to 
the accommodation of a traveller, and must be 
considered in his bill. 

Exeter is an ancient city, and has been so slow 
in adopting modern improvements, that it has the 
unsavory odour of Lisbon. One great street runs 
through the city from east to west j the rest con- 
sists of dirty lanes. As you cross the bridge, you 
look down upon a part of the town below, inter- 
sected by little channels of water. The cathedral 
is a fine object from those situations, where both 
towers are seen, and only half the body of the 
building rising above the city. It cannot be com- 
pared with Seville, or Cordova, or Burgos ; yet 
certainly it is a n oble pile. Even the heretics con- 
fess that the arches, and arched windows, and 
avenues of columns, and old monuments, the paint- 
ed altar, and the coloured glass,impress them with 
a feeling favourable to religion. For myself, I 
felt that I stood upon ground which, desecrated 
as it was, had once been holy. 

Close to our inn is the entrance of the Nomey, 

or public walk. The trees are elms, and have 

attained their ftdl growth : indeed I have never 

seen a finer walk: but every town has not its 
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ffomey* as with us its ahmeda, I was ^own a 
garden, unique in its kind, which has been mode 
in the old castle ditch. The banks rise steeply 
o^ieach side; one of the finest poplars in the 
country grows in the bottom, and scarcely over- 
tops the ruined wall. Jackson, one of the most 
accomplished men of his age, (directed these im- 
provements ; and never was accident more hap- 
pily improved. He was chiefly celebrated as a 
musician ; but as a man of letters his reputation 
is considerable ; and he was also a painter : few 
men, if any, have succeeded so well in so many 
of the fine arts. Of the castle itself there are but 
few remains ; it was named Rougemont, from 
the colour of the red sandy eminence on which it 
stands, and for the same reason the city itself was 
called by the Britons, " The Red City." 

In most of the English towns they have what 
they call circulating libraries; the subscribers, 
for an annual or quarterly payment, have two or 
more volumes at a time, according to the terms ; 
and strangers may be accommodated on deposit- 
ing the value of the book they choose. There are 
several of these in Exeter, one of which, I was 
told, was considered as remarkably good, the 
' bookseller being himself a man of considerable 
learning and ability. Here was also a lite- 
rary society of some celebrity, till the French re- 
volution, which seems to have disturbed every 
town, village, and almost every family in the king- 
dom, broke it up. The inhabitants in general 
are behindhand with their countrymen in infor- 
mation and in refinement The streets are not 
flagged, neither are they regularly cleaned, as in 
other parts of the kingdom ; the corporation used 
to compel the, townspeople to keep their doors 
clean, as is usual in every English town ; but 
some little while ago it was discovered, that by 
the laws of the city, they had no authority to in- 
sist upon this ; and now the people will not re- 
move the dirt from their own doors, because they 
say they cannot be forced to do it. Their politics 
are as little progressive as their police : to tliis day, 
when they speak of the Americans they call them 
the rebels. Every where else this feeling is ex- 
tinguished among the people, tliough it still re- 
mains in anotlier quarter. When Washington 
died, his will was published in the newspapers j 
but in those which are immediately under minis- 
terial influence, it was suppressed by high autho- 
rity. It was not thought fitting that any respect 
should be paid to tlie memory of a man whom 
the sovereign considered as a rebel and a traitor. 
The celebrated Priestly met with a singular 
instance of popular hatred in this place. A bar- 
ber, who was shaving him, heard his name in the 
midst of the operation ; he dropt his razor imme- 
diately, and ran out of the room, exclaiming, " that 
he had seen his cloven foot." 



"^ The author seems to have mistaken this for a 
'•neral name. — Tr. 



I bought a map of England, folded for the pock« 
et, with the roads and distances all marked upon 
it I purchased also a book of the roads, in 
which not only the distance of every place in the 
kingdom from London, and from each other, is 
set down, but also the best inn at each place is 
pointed out, the name mentioned of every gentle- 
man's seat near the road, and the objects which 
are most worthy a traveller's notice. Every thing 
that can polssibly facilitate travelling seems to 
have been produced by the commercial spirit of 
this people. 

As the chief trade of Exeter lies with Spain, 
few places have sufiered so much by the late war. 
We departed about noon the next d&y ; and as 
we ascended the first hill, looked down upon the 
city and its cathedral towers to great advantage. 
Our stage was four leagues, along a road which, 
a century ago, when there was little travelling, 
and no care taken of the public ways, was re- 
markable as the best in the West of ^ngland. 
The vale of Honiton, which we overlooked on the 
way, is considered as one of the richest landscapes 
in the kingdom: it is indeed a prodigious extent of 
highly cultivated country, set thickly with hedges 
and hedge row trees ; and had we seen it either 
in its full summer green, or with the richer co- 
louring of autumn, perhaps I might not have been 
disappointed. Yet I should think the English 
landscape can never appear rich to a southern 
eye ; the verdure is indeed beautiful and refresh- 
ing, but green fields and timber trees have neither 
the variety nor the luxuriance of happier climates. 
England seems to be the paradise of sheep and 
cattle ; Valencia of the human race. 

Honiton, the town where we changed chaises, 
has nothing either interesting or remarkable in 
its appearance, except that here, as at Truro, a 
little stream flows along the street, and little cis 
terns, or basins, for dipping places, are made be- 
fore every door. Lace is manufactured here in 
imitation of the Flanders lace, to which it is in- 
ferior, because it thickens in washing ; the fault 
is in the thread. I have reason to remember this 
town, as our lives were endangered here by the 
misconduct of the inn-keeper. There was a de- 
mur about procuring horses for us j a pair were 
fetched from the field, as we aflerwards discover- 
ed, who had either never been in harness before, 
or so long out of it as to have become completely 
unmanageable. As soon as we were shut in, and 
the driver shook the reins, they ran ofF— a" danger 
which had been apprehended ; for a number of 
persons had collected round the inn door to see 
what would be the issue. The driver, who de- 
served whatever harm could happen to him, for 
having exposed himself and us to so much dan- 
ger, had no command whatever over the fright- 
ened beasts ; he lost his seat presently, and was 
thrown upon the pole between the horses ; still 
he kept the reins, and almost miraculously pre- 
vented himself from falling under the wheels, till 
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the hones were stopped at a time when we mo- 
mently expected that he would be run over and 
the chaise overturned. As I saw nothing but ill 
at this place, so I have heard nothing that is good 
of it: theborough is notoriously venal; and since 
it has become so, the manners of the people have 
undergone a marked and correspondent altera- 
tion. 

This adventure occasioned considerable delay. 
At length a chaise arrived ; and the poor horses, 
instead of being sufiered to rest, weary as they 
were, for they had just returned from Exeter, were 
immediately put to for another journey. One of 
them had been rubbed raw by the harness. I 
was in pain the whole way, and could not but 
consider myself as accessary to an act of cruelty; 
at every stroke of the whip my conscience up- 
braided me, and the driver was not sparing of it. 
It was luckily a short stage of only two leagues 
and a quarter. English travelling, you see, has 
its evils and its dangers. The life of a post-horse 
is truly wretohed ; — there will be cruel individuals 
in all countries, but cruelty here is a matter of 
calculation ; the post-masters find it more profit- 
able to overwork their beasts, and kill them by 
hard labour in two or three years, than to let them 
do half the work and live out their natural length 
of life. In commerce, even more than in war, 
both men and beasts are considered merely as 
machines, and sacrificed with even less compunc- 
tion. 

There is a great fabric of carpets in Axminster, 
which are woven in one entire piece. We were 
not detained here many minutes, and here we left 
the county of Devonshire, which, in climate and 
fertility and beauty, is said to exceed most parts 
of England : if it be indeed so, England has little 
to boast of. Both their famous pirates, the Drake 
and the Raleigh, were natives of this province ; 
so also was Oxenham, another of the Buccaneers, 
of whose family it is still reported, that, before 
any one dies a bird with a white breast flutters 
about the bed of the sick person, and vanishes 
when he expires. 

We now entered upon Dorsetshire, a dreary 
country. Hitherto I had been disposed to think 
that the English enclosures rather deformed than 
beautified the landscape, but I now perceived how 
cheerless and naked the cultivated country ap- 
pears without them. The hills here are ribbed 
with furrows just as it is their fashion to score the 
skin of roast pork. The soil is chalky and full 
of flints: night was setting-in, and our horses 
struck fire at almost every step. This is one of 
the most salubrious parts of the whole island : it 
has been ascertained by the late census, that the 
proportion of deaths in the down-countries to the 
other parts is as 65 to 80 — ^a certain proof that 
enclosures are prejudicial"^ to health. After hav- 

* The dryaess of the soil is a more probable cause. 

Tr. 1 



mg travelled three leagues we reached Bridport, 
a well-built and flourishing town. At one time 
all the cordage for the English navy was manu- 
factured here ; and the neighbourhood is so pro- 
verbially productive of hemp, that when a man is 
hanged, they have a vulgar saying that he has 
been stabbed with a Bridport dagger. It is pro- 
bable that both hemp and flax degenerate in Eng- 
land, as seed is annually imported from Riga. 

Here ends our third day's journey* The roads 
are better, the towns nearer each other, more busy 
and more opulent, as we advance mto the counp 
try ; the inns more modem, though perhaps not 
better, and travelling more frequent We are 
now in the track of the stage coaches ; one pass 
ed us this morning, shaped like a trunk, with a 
rounded lid placed topsy turvy. The passengers 
sit sideways ; it carries sixteen persons within 
side, and as many on the roof as can find room ; 
yet this merciless weight, with the proportionate 
luggage of each person, is dragged by four horses, 
at the rate of a league and a hedf within the hour. 
The skill with which the driver guides them with 
long reins, and directs these huge machines round 
the comers of the streets where they always go 
with increased velocity, and through the sharp 
tums of the inn gateways, is tmly surprising. 
Accidents nevertheless frequently happen ; and 
considering how little time this rapidity allows for 
observing the country, and how cmelly it is pur- 
chased, I prefer the slow and safe movements of 
the calessa. 



LETTKR IV. 

Dorehester.^GUbert Wakefidd.— -Inside of mEng- 
Hah Ckiareh, — Attempt to rear SUk-worma. — 
Down-country — Blandford — Salisbury, — Exe~ 
crable alteration of the Cathedral, — Instance oj 
public Impiety, 

Sunday, April 25L 
Wr started eariy and hurried over four leagues 
of the same open and uninteresting country, 
which brought us to Dorchester, the capital of 
the province, or county town, as it b called, be- 
cause the provincial prison is here, and here the 
judges come twice a year to decide all causes, 
civil and criminal. The pris€>n is a moderate 
building ; the height and strength of its walls, its 
iron-grated windows, and ite strong gate-¥my,. 
with fetters hanging over the entrance, suflicien^ 
ly characterize it as a place of punishment, and 
render it a good representation of a Rant's castle- 
in romance. 

When J passed through this town en his 

way to Spain, he visited Gilbert Wakefield, a 
celebrated scholar, who was confined here as a 
favourer of the French revolution. One of the 
bishops had written a book upon the state of public 
aflairs, just at die time when the minister propos- 
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ed to take from every man the tithe of his in- 
come: this the bishop did not think sufficient, 
BO he suggested instead, that a tenth should be 
levied of all the capital in the kingdom ; arguing, 
that as every person would be affected in the 
same proportion, all would remain relatively as 
before, and in fact no person be affected at all 
This curious argument he enforced by as curious 
an illustration : he said *'that if the foundations 
of a great building were to sink equally in every 
part at the same time, the whole pile, instead of 
suffering an injury, would become the firmer." 
" True," said Wakefield in his reply, " and you, 
my Lord bishop, who dwell in the upper apart- 
ments, might still enjoy the prospect from your 
window ; but what would become of me and the 
good people who live upon the ground floor?" 

Wakefield was particularly obnoxious to the 
government, because his character stood very 
high among the dissenters for learning and in- 
tegrity, and his opinions were proportionately of 
weight They brought him to trial for having, in 
his answer to the bishop's pamphlet, applied the 
fable of the ass and his panniers to existing cir- 
cumstances. Had it indeed been circulated 
among the poor, its tendency would certainly 
have been mischievous ; but in the form in which 
it appeared, it was evidently designed as a warn- 
ing to the rulers, not as an address to the mob. 
He was, however, condemned to two years con- 
finement in this prison, this place being chosen as 
out of reach of his friends, to make imprisonment 
more painful. The public feeling upon this rigo- 
ous treatment of so eminent a man was strongly 
expressed, and a subscription was publicly raised 
for him, which amounted to above fifteen hundred 
pieces of eight, and which enabled his family to 
remove to Dorchester and settle there. But the 
magistrates, whose business it was to oversee the 
prison, would neither permit them to lodge with 
him in his confinement, nor even to visit him 
daily. He was thus prevented from proceeding 
with the education of his children, an occupa- 
tion which he had ever regarded as a duty, and 
which had been one of his highest enjoyments, 
but in the midst of vexations and insults, he steadi- 
ly continued to pursue both his literarj and chris- 
tian labours ; affording to his fellow prisoners 
what assistance was in his power, endeavouring 
to reclaim the vicious, and preparing the con- 
demned for death. His imprisonment eventual- 
ly proved fatal. He had been warned on its ex- 
piration to accustom himself slowly to his former 
habits of exercise, or a fever would inevitably be 
the consequence; a fact known by experience.. 
In spite of all his precautions it took place ; and 
while his friends were rejoicing at his deliverance, 
he was cut off As a polemical and political 
writer, he indulged an asperity of language which 
he had learnt from his favourite philologists, but 
In private life no man was more generally or 
more deservedly beloved, and he had a fearless 
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and inflexible honesty which made him ntteily 
regardless of all danger, and would have enabled 
him to exult in martyrdon. When J had re- 
lated this history to me, I could not but observe 
how far more humane it was to prevent the pub- 
lication of obnoxious books, than to permit tiiem 
to be printed, and then punish the persons con- 
cerned. ** This," he said, " would be too open a 
violation of the liberty of the press." 

By the time we had breakfasted the bells for 
divine service were ringing, and I took the op- 
portunity to step into one of their churches. The 
office is performed in a desk fmmediatfely under 
the pulpit, not at the altar: there were no lights 
burning, nor any churdi vessels, nor ornaments 
to be seen. Monuments are fixed against the 
walls and pillars, and I thought there was a damp 
and unwholesome smell, perhaps because I in- 
voluntarily expected the frankincense. They 
have an abominable custom of partitioning their 
churches into divisions, which they call pews, 
and which are private property ; so that the 
wealthy sit at their ease, or kneel upon cushions, 
while Uie poor stand during the whole service in 
the aisle. 

An attempt was made something more than a 
century ago to rear silk-worms in the neighbour^ 
hood, by a Mr. Newbury ; a man of many whim- 
sies he was called, and whimsical indeed he must 
have been; for the different buildings for his 
silk-worms and his laboratories were so nume- 
rous, that his house looked like a village, and all 
his laundry and dairy work was done by men, 
because he would suflfer no women servants 
about him. 

The road still lay over the downs ; this is a 
great sheep country, about 150,000 are annually 
sold from Dorsetshire to other parts of England ; 
they are larger than ours, and I think less beau- 
tiful, the wool being more curled and less sofl in 
its appearance. It was once supposed that the 
thyme in these pastures was so nourishing as to 
make the ewes produce twins, a story which 
may be classed with the tale of the Lusitanian 
foals of the wind : it is however true that the 
ewes are purchased by the farmers near the 
metropolis, for the sake of fattening their lambs 
for the London market, because they yean earlier 
than any others. The day was very fine, and 
the sight of this open and naked country, where 
nothing was to be seen but an extent of short 
green turf under a sky of cloudless blue, was sin- 
gular and beautiful. There are tipon the downs 
many sepulchral hillocks, here called barrows, of 
antiquity beyond the reach of history. We pass- 
ed by a village chufch as the people were assem- 
bling for service, men and women all in their 
clean Sunday clothes: the men standing in 
groups by the church-yard stile, or before the 
porch, or sitting upon the tombstones, a hale and 
ruddy race. The dresses seem every where the 
same, without the sUghtest provincial difilerence : 
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id! the men wear hata, the least graceful and least 
convenient covering for the head that ever was 
devised. I have not yet seen a cocked hat, ex- 
cept upon the officers. They bury the dead both 
in town and country round the churches, and the 
churdj-yards are full of upright stones, on which 
the name and age of the deceased is inscribed, 
usually with some account of his good qualities, 
and not unfrequently some rude religious rhyme. 
I observed that the oldest churches are always 
the most beautiful, here as well as every where 
else ; for as we think more of ourselves and less 
of religion, more of this world and less of the 
next, we build better houses and worse churches. 
There are no storks here : the jackdaw, a social 
and noisy bird, commonly builds in the steeples. 
Little reverence is shown either to the church or 
the cemetery j the boys play with a ball against 
the tower, and the priest's horse is permitted to 
graze upon the graves. 

At Blandford we changed chaises ; a wealthy 
and cheerful town. The English cities have no 
open centre like our plazas; but, in amends for 
this, the streets are far wider and more airy : in- 
deed they never have sun enough to make them 
desirous of shade. The prosperity of the king- 
dom has been fatal to the antiquities, and conse- 
quently to the picturesque beauty of the towns. 
Walls, gates, and castles have been demolished to 
make room for the growth of streets. You are 
delighted with the appearance of opulence in the 
houses, and the perfect cleanliness every where, 
when you are within the town ; but without, there 
is nothing which the painter would choose for his 
subject, nothing to call upon the recollections of 
old times, and those feelings with which we al- 
ways remember the age of the shield and the 
lance. 

This town and Dorchester, but this in particu- 
lar, has suffered much from fire ; a tremendous 
calamity, which is every day occurring in England, 
.and against which daily and dreadful experience 
has not yet taught them to adopt any general 
means of prevention. There are large plan tation s 
about Blandford: — I do not like the English 
method of planting in what they call belts about 
their estates ; nothipg can be more formal or less 
beautiful, especially as the fir is the favourite tree, 
which precludes all variety of shape and colour. 
By some absurdity which I cannot explain, they 
set the young trees so thick, that unless three- 
fourths be weeded out, the remainder cannot grow 
at all , and when they are weeded, those which 
are left, if they do not wither and perish in con- 
sequence of the exposure, rarely attain to any 
size or strength. 

Our next stage was to the episcopal city of 
Salisbury ; here we left the down country, and 
once more entered upon cultivated fields and en- 
closures. The trees in these hedge-rows, if they 
are at all lofty, have all their boughs clipt to the ve- 
ry top ', nothing can look more naked and deplor- 



able. When they grow by the wayside, this m 
enjoined by law, because their droppings aAer 
rain injure the road, and their shade prevents it 
from drying. The cUmate has so much rain and 
so little sun, that over-hanging boughs have been 
found in like manner injurious to pasture or 
arable lands, and the trees, therefore, are every 
where thus deformed. The approach to Salisbury 
is very delightful ; little rivers or rivulets are seen 
in every direction ; houses extending into the 
country, garden-trees within the city, and the 
spire of the cathredal overtopping all ; the high- 
est and the most beautiful in the whole kingdom. 

We visited this magnificent building while our 
dinner was getting ready ; like all such build- 
ings, it has its traditional tale of absurdity and 
exaggeration — that it has as many private cha- 
pels as months in a year, as many doors as weeks, 
as many pillars as days, as many windows as 
hours, as many partitions in the windows as 
minutes : they say also, that it is founded upon 
woolpacks, because nothing else could resist the 
humidity of the soil. It has lately imdergone, or, 
I should rather say, suffered a thorough repair in 
the true spirit of reformation. Every thing has 
been cleared away to give it the appearance of one 
huge room. The little chapels, which its pious 
founders and benefactors had erected in the hope 
of exciting piety in others, and profiting by tlieir 
prayers, are all swept away ! but you may easily 
conceive what wild work a protestant architect 
must make with a cathedral, when he fits it to 
his own notions of architecture, without the 
slightest feeling or knowledge of the design with 
which such buildmgs were originally erected. — 
The naked monuments are now arranged in rows 
between the pillars, one opposite the other, like 
couples for a dance, so as never monuments were 
placed before, and, it is to be hoped, never will be 
placed hereafter. Here is the tomb of a noble- 
man, who in the reign of our Philip and Mary, 
was executed for murder, like a common male 
factor, with this difference only, that he had the 
privilege of being hanged in a silken halter ; a 
singularity which, instead of rendering his death 
less ignominious, has made the ignominy more no- 
torious. The cloisters and the chapter house 
have escaped alteration. I have seen more beau- 
tiful cloisters in our own country, but never a 
finer chapter house; it is supported, as usual, 
by one central pillar, whose top arches off on all 
sides, like the head of a spreading palm. The 
bishop's palace was bought during the reign of 
the presbyterians, by a rich tailor, who demo- 
lished it and sold the materials. 

The cemetery has suffered even more than the 
church, if more be possible, from the abominable 
sacrilege and abominable taste of the late bishop 
and his chapter. They have destroyed all me- 
morials of the dead, for the sake of laying it down 
as a smootli well shorn grass-plat, garnished 
with bright yellow gravel walks ! This suits no 
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feeting of the mind connected with religious re- 
verence, with death, or with the hope of immor- 
tality ; indeed, it suits with nothing except a new 
painted window at the altar, of truly English de- 
sign, (for England is not the country of the arts) 
and an organ, bedecked with crocketed pinnacles, 
more than ever was Gothic tower, and of stone 
colour, to imitate masonry! This, however, it 
should be added, was given in a handsome man- 
ner by the king. A subscription was raised 
through the diocese to repair ^e cathedral : the 
king having inquired of the bishop how it suc- 
ceeded, proceeded to ask why he himself had not 
been applied to for a contribution. The prelate 
with courtly submission, disclaimed such pre- 
sumption as highly improper. I live at Windsor, 
said the king, in your diocese, and though I am 
not rich, can afford to give you an organ, which I 
know you want ; so order one in my name, and 
let it be suitable to so fine a cathedral. 

The soil here abounds so much with water, 
that there are no vaults in the churches, nor cel- 
lars, in the city : a spring will sometimes gush up 
when they are digging a grave. Little streams 
flow through several of the streets, so that the 
city has been called the English Venice ; but 
whoever gave it this appellation, either had never 
seen Venice or grossly flattered Salisbury. In- 
deed, till the resemblance was invented, these 
streamlets were rather thought inconvenient than 
beautiful ; and travellers complained that they 
made the streets not so clean and not so easy of 
passage, as they would have been otherwise. 
The place is famous for the manufactory of 
knives and scissars, which are here brought to the 
greatest possible perfection. I am sorry that it 
happened to be Sunday, for the shops, which form 
so lively a feature in English towns, were all 
fastened up with shutters, which gave the city a 
melancholy and mourning appearance. I saw, 
however, a priest walking in his cassock from 
the church ; the only time when the priests are 
distinguished in their dress from the laity. 

A remarkable instance of insolent impiety oc- 
cured lately in a village near this place. A man, 
in derision of religion, directed in his will that his 
horse should be caparisoned, and led to bis 
grave, and there shot, and buried with him, 
that he might be ready to mount at the resurrec- 
tion, and start to advantage. To the disgrace of 
the country this was actually performed: the 
executors and the legatees probably thought 
themselves bound to obey the will ; but it is un- 
accountable why the clergyman did not interfere, 
and apply to the bishop. 



Old Sarum,— Country thinly peopled, — Basing' 
stoke,^Ruin8 of a Catholic ChapeL-^Waste 
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Land near London, — Stakus. — Iron Bridget 
Custom of exposing the diiod bodies of Crimmaitm 
— Hovnslow. — Brentford, — Approach to London, 
— tSrrival, 

Monday, April 26 
Half a league from Salisbury, close on the 
left of the London road, is Old Sarum, the Sorbio- 
dunum of the Romans, famous for many reasons. 
It covered the top of a round hill, which is still 
surrounded with a mound of earth and a deep 
fosse. Under the Norman kings it was a 
flourishing town, but subject to two evils, the 
want of water and the oppression of the castle 
soldiers. The townsmen, therefore, with one 
consent, removed to New Sarum, the present 
Salisbury, where the first of these evils is more 
than remedied ; and the garrison was no longer 
maintained at Old Sarum when there was nobody 
to be pillaged. So was the original city desert- 
ed, except by its rights of representation in parlia- 
ment ; not a soul remaining there. Seven bur- 
gage tenures, in a villaiorc westward of it, produce 
two burgesses to serve in parliament for Old Sa- 
rum : four of these tenures (the majority) were 
sold very lately for a sum little short of 200,000 
pesoduros. 

From this plaice Salisbury Plain stretches to 
the north, but little of it is visible from the road 
which we were travelling ; much of this wide 
waste has lately been enclosed and cultivated. 
I regretted that [ could not visit Stonehenge, the 
famous druidical monument, which was only a 

league and a half distant : but as J was on 

his way home, after so long an absence, I could 
not even express a wish to delay him. 

Stockbridge and Basingstoke were our next 
stages : the country is mostly down, i-ecently 
enclosed, and of wonderfully thin population in 
comparison of the culture. Indeed, harvest here 
depends upon a temporary emigration of the 
western clothiers, who come and work during the 
harvest months. The few trees in this district 
grow about the villages, which are scattered in the 
valleys — ^beautiful objects in an open and naked 
country. You see flints and chalk in the fields, 
if the soil be not covered with corn and turnips. 
Basingstoke is a town which stands at the junc- 
tion of five great roads, and is of course a thriving 
place. At the north side is a small but beautiful 
ruin of a chapel once belonging to a brotherhood 

of the Holy Ghost J led me to see it as a 

beautiful object, in which light only all English- 
men regard such monuments of the piety of their 
forefathers and of their own lamentable apostacy. 
The roof had once been adorned with the history 
of the prophets and the holy apostles ; but the 
more beautiful and the more celebrated these 
decorations, the more zealously were they des- 
troyed in the schism. I felt deeply the profana- 
tion, and said a prayer in silence upon the spot 
whcn^ the altar should have stood. One relic of 
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better times is iHU preserved at Basingstoke : m 
all parishes it is the custom, at stated periods, to 
walk round the boundaries ; but here, and here 
only, is t^e procession connected with religion : 
they begin and conclude the ceremony by singing 
a psalm under a great elm which grows before 
the parsonage-house. 

Two leagues and a half of wooded country 
reach Hertfort Bridge, a place of nothing but inns 
for travellers : from hence, with short and casual 
interruptions, Bagshot heath extends to Egham, 
not less than fourteen miles. We were within 
six leagues of London, a city twice during the 
late war on the very brink of famine, and twice 
in hourly dread of insurrection from that dreadful 
cause : and yet so near it is this tract of country 
utterly waste : Nothing but wild sheep, that run 
as fleet as hounds, are scattered over this dreary 
dusert : flesh there is none on these wretched 
creatures ; but those who are only hall starved 
on the heath, produce good meat when fatted ; 
all the flesh and all the fat being laid on, as grs^ 
ziers speak, anew, it is equivalent in tenderness 
to lamb and in flavour to mutton, and has fame 
accordingly in the metropolis. 

At Staines we crossed the Thames, — not by a 
new bridgR,now for thr third time built, but over- 
a crazy wooden one above a century old. We 
inquired the reason, and heard a curious history. 
The river here divides the counties of Middlesex 
and Surry ; and the magistrates of both coun- 
ties having agreed upon the necessity of building 
a bridge, did not agree exactly as to its situation ; 
neither party would give way, and accordingly 
each collected materials for building a half bridge 
from its respective bank, but not opposite to the 
other. Time at length showed the unfitness of this, 
and convinced them that two half bridges would 
not make a whole one ; they then* built three 
arches close to the old bridge : when weight was 
laid on the middle piers they sunk considerably 
intoanunremembered and untried quicksand, and 
all the work was to be undone. In the mean- 
while an adventurous iron bridge had been built 
at Sunderland, one arch of monstrous span over 
a river with high rocky banks, so that large ships 
could sail under. The architect of this work, 
which was much talked of, offered his services to 
throw a similar but smaller bridge over the 
Thames. But, alas! his rocky abutments were 
not there, and he did not believe enough in 
mathematics to know the mighty lateral pressure 
of a wide flat arch. Stone abutments however 
were to be made ; but from prudential considera- 
tions the Middlesex abutment, of seeming solid- 
ity, was hollow, having been intended for the 
wine cellar of a large inn ; so as soon as the wood- 
nn frame work was removed, the flat arch took 
the liberty of pushing away the abutment — alias 
the wine cellar— and after carriages had passed 
over about a week, the fated bridge was once 
more dosed against passage. 



I know not how these iron bridges may appear 
to an English eye, but to a Spaniard's they are 
utterly detestable. The colour, where it is not 
black, is rusty, and the hollow open spider work, 
which they so much praise for its lightness, has 
no appearance of solidity. Of all the works of 
man, there is not any one which unites so well 
with natiural scenery and so heightens its beauty 
as a bridge, if any taste, or rather if no bad taste, 
be displayed in its structure. This is exemplified 
in the rude as well as in the magniflcent ; by the 
stepping stones, or crossing plank of a village 
brook, as well as by the immortal works of Tra- 
jan : but to look at these iron bridges which are 
bespoken at the foundries, you would aetually 
suppose that the architect had studied at the con- 
fectioner's, and borrowed his ornaments from the 
sugar temples of a dessert. It is curious that this 
execrable improvement, as every novelty is called 
in England, should have been introduced by the 
notorious politician, Paine, who came over from 
America upon this speculation, and exhibited one 
as a show upon dry ground in the metropolis.* 

Staines, was so called, because the boundary 
stone which marked the extent of the dty of Lon- 
don's jurisdiction up the river formerly stood here. 
The country on the London side had once been 
a forest ; but has now no other wood remaining 
than a few gibbets ; on one of which, according 
to the barbarous custom of this country, a crimi- 
nal was han^ng in chains. Some five and 
twenty years ago, about a hundred such were ex- 
posed upon the heath; so that from whatever 
quarter the wind blew, it brought with it a cada^ 
verous%nd pestilential odour. The nation is be- 
coming more civilized ; they now take the bodies 
down after reasonable exposure : and it will pro- 
bably not be long before a practice so ofifensive to 
public feeling and public decency, will be altoge- 
ther discontinued. This heath is infamous for t^e 
robberies which are committed upon it, at all hours 
of the day and night, though travellers and stage- 
coaches are continually passing : the banditti are 
chiefly horsemen, who strike across with their 
booty into one of the roads which intersect it in 
every direction, and easily escape pursuit; an 
additional reason for enclosing the waste. We 
passed close to some powder-mills, which are 
cither so ill-contrived, or so carelessly managed, 
that they are blown up about once a year ; then 
we entered the great Western road at Hounslow ; 
from thence to the metropolis is only two leagues 
and a half. 

Three miles further is Brentford, the county 
town of Middlesex, and of all places the most fa^ 
mous in the electioneering history of England. 
It was now almost one continued street to Lon- 
don. The number of travellers perfectly aston- 

* The ^reat Srnderland bridge has lately beeoae 
liable to tremendous vibrations, and therebyestaUbhad 
the unfitness of building any more such.— Ta. 
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ished me, prepared as I had been by the gradual 
increase. along the road; horsemen and footmen, 
carriages of every description and every shape, 
wagons and cajts, and covered carts, stage- 
CMiches, long, square, and double, coaches, cha- 
riots, chaises, gigs, Jtmggies, curricles, and phae- 
tons ; the sound of their wheels ploughing through 
the wet gravel was as cimtinuous and incessant 
as the roar of the waves on «the sea beach. Even- 
ing was now setting in, and it was dark before 
we reached Hyde Park comer, the entrance of the 
capital. We had travelled for some time in si- 
lence ; J — ^'s thoughts were upon his family, and 
I was as naturally led to think on mine, from 
whom I was now separated by so wide a tract of 
sea and land, among heretics and strangers, a 
people notoriously inhospitable to foreigners, with- 
out a single friend or acquaintance except my 
companion. You will not wonder if my spirits 
were depressed : in truth, I never felt more deeply 
dejected ; and the more I was surprised at the 
length of the streets, the lines of lamps and of 
illuminated shops, and the stream of population 
to which there seemed to be no end, — the more I 
felt the solitariness of my own situation. 

The chaise at last stopped at J — ^'s door in * 

I was welcomed as kindly as I could wish ; my 
apartment had been made ready ; I pleaded fa- 
tigue, and soon retired. 



LETTER VL 

Watchmen,— JA>ise in Lwidm night end mmming, 
— Jin English Farmty. — ^Advice to Traodlers. 

Tuesday, April 27, 1802. 
The first night in a strange bed is seldom a 
night of sound rest : one' is not intimate enough 
with the pillow to be quite at ease upon it A 
traveller, like myself, might indeed be supposed 
to sleep soundly anywhere ; but the very feding 
that my journey was over was a disquieting one, 
and I should have lain awake thinking of the 
friends and parents whom I had left, and the stran- 
gers with whom I was now domesticated, had 
there been nothing else to disturb me. To sleep 
in London, however, is an art which a foreigner 
must acquire by time and habit Here was the 
watchman, whose busmess it is, not merely to 
guard the streets and take charge of the pubUc 
security, but to inform the good people of London 
every half hour of the state of the weather. For 
the three first hours I was told it was a moonlight 
night, then it become cloudy, and at half past 
three o'clock was a rainy morning; so that I 
was as well acquainted with every variation of the 
atmosphere as if I had been looking from the win- 
dow all night long. A strange custom this, to 
pay men for telling them what the weather is 
every hour during the nij^t, till they get so ac- 
840 



cuistomed to the noise, that fkay sleep on and can- 
not hear what is said. 

Besides this regular annoyance, there is another 
cause of disturbance. The inhabitants of this 
great city seem to be divided into two distinct 
casts^the solar and the lunar races— -those who 
live by day, and those whp live by night, anti- 
podes to each other, the one rising just as the 
others go to bed. The clatter of the night coaches 
had scarcely cealsed, before that of the morning 
carts began. The dustman with his bell, and his 
chant of dustrho ! succeeded to the watchmen ; 
then came the porter-house boy for the pewter 
pots which had been sent out for supper the pre- 
ceding night : the milkman next, and so on, a 
succession of cries, each in a different tune, so 
numerous that I could no longer follow them in 
my inquiries. 

As the watchmen had told me of the rain, I 
was neith» surprised nor sorry at finding it a 
wet morning : a day of rest after the voyage and 
so long a journey is acceptable, and the leisure it 
allows for clearing my memory, and settling ao 
counts with my journal, is what I should have 
chosen. More novelties will crowd upon me now 
than it will be easy to keep pace with. Here I 
am in London, the most wonderful spot upon this 
habitable earth. 

The inns had given me a taste of English man- 
ners: still the domestic accommodations and 
luxuries surprised me. Would you could see 
our breakfast scene ! every utensil so beautiful, 
such order, such curiosity ! the whole furniture of 
the room so choice, and of such excellent work- 
manship, and a fire of earth-coal enlivening every 
thing. But I must minutely describe all this 
hereafter. To paint the family group is out of 
my power ; words may convey an adequate idea 
of deformity, and describe with vivid accuracy 
what is grotesque in manner or custom, but for 
gmcefulness and beauty we have only general 
terms. This much, however, may be said ; there 
is an elegance and a propriety in the domestic 
dress of English women which is quite perfect, 
and children here and with us seem almost like 
beings of difilerent species. Their dress here 
bears no resemblance to that of their parents ; I 
could but feel the unfitness of our own manners, 
and acknowledge that our children in full dress 
look like colts in harness. J — ^s are fine, healthy, 
happy looking children : their mother educates 
them, and was telling her husband with delightful 
pride how they had profited, how John could 
spell, and Harriet tell her letters. She has shown 
me their books, for in this country they have books 
for every gradation of the growing intellect, and 
authors of the greatest celebrity have not thought 
it beneath them to employ their talents in this 
useful department Their very playthings are 
made subservient to the purposes of education | 
they have ivory alphabets with which they ar- 
range words upon the table, and dissected maps 
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whMi they combine into a iHioie so mudi faster 
than I can do, that I shall not be ashamed to play 
with them, and acquire the same readiness. 

J has a tolerable library; he has the best 

Spanish authors ; but I must not keep company 
here with my old friends. The advice which he 
has given me, with respect to my studies, is very 
judicious. Of our best books, he says read none 
but such as are absolutely necessary to give you 
a competent knowledge of the land you are 
in; you will take back with you our great 
authors, and it is best to read them at leisure in 
your own country, when yeu will more thorough- 
ly understand them. Newspapers, reviews, and 
other tempomry publications will make you best 
acquainted with England in its present state ; and 
we have bulky county histories, not worth freight 
across the water, which you should consult for in- 
formation concerning what you have seen, and 
what you mean to see. But reserve our classics 
for Spain, and read nothing which you buy.* 

The tailor and shoemsker have made their ap- 
pearance. I fancied my figure was quite English 
in my pantaloons of broad striped fustian, and 
large coat buttons of cut steel ; but it seems that 
although they are certainly of genuine English 
manufacture, they were manufactured only for 
foreign sale. To-morrow my buttons will be 
covered, and my toes squared, and I shall be in 
no danger of being called Frenchman in the 
streets. 



LETTER VII. 

General Description of London, — Walk to the palace, 
— Croiod in the Streets. — Shops.- — Cathedral of 
St. Pavd,— Palace of the Prince of Wales.— 
Oddities in the Shop Windows, 

Wednesday, April 28. 

Mt first business was to acquire some know- 
ledge of the place whereof I am now become an 
inhabitant I began to study the plan of London, 
though dismayed at the sight of its prodigious ex- 
tent, a city a league and a half from one extre- 
mity to the other, and about half as broad, stand- 
ing upon level ground. It ip impossible ever to 
become thoroughly acquainted with such an end- 
less labyrinth of streets ; and, as you may well 
suppose, they who live at one end know little or 
nothing of the other. The river is no assistance 
to a stranger in finding his way. There is no 
street along its banks, and no eminence from 
whence you can look around and take your 
bearings. 

London, properly so called, makes but a small 
part of this immense capital, though the focus of 

'*' Having taken his adviee, I recommsBd it to future 
fraveQen. — Author** note. 



business is there. Westminster is about the 
same size. To the east and north is a great popu- 
lation included in neither of these cities, and 
probably equal to both. On the western side the 
royal parks have prevented t^e growth of houses, 
and form a gap between the metropolis and its 
suburb. All this is on the north side of the 
river. Southwark, o^ the Borough, is on the 
other shore, and a town has grown at Lambeth 
by the Primate's palace, which has now joined 
it The extent of ground covered with houses on 
this bank is greater than the area of Madrid. 
The population is now ascertained to exceed nine 
hundred thousand persons, nearly atwelflhof the 
inhabitants of the whole island. 

Having studied the way to the palace, I set ofil 
The distance was considerable : the way, after 
getting into the main streets, tolerably straight 
There were not many passers in the by-streets : 
but when I reached Cheapside the crowd com- 
pletely astonished me. On each side of the way 
were two uninterrupted streams of people, one 
going east, the other west At first I thought 
some extraordinary occasion must have collected 
such a concourse ; but I soon perceived it was 
only the usual course of business. They m >ved 
in two regular counter-currents, and the rapidity 
with which they moved was a^ remarkable as 
their numbers. It was easy to perceive that the 
English calculate the value of time. Nobody 
was loitering to look at the beautiful things in the 
shop windows ; none were stopping to converse, 
every one was in haste, yet no one in a hurry ; 
the quickest possible step seemed to be the natu- 
ral pace. The carriages were numerous in pro- 
portion, and were driven with answerable ve- 
locity. 

If possible I was still more astonished at the 
opulence and splendour of the shops : drapers, 
stationers, confectioners, pastry-cooks, seal-cut- 
ters, silver-smiths, book-sellers, print-sellers, 
hosiers, fruiterers, china-sellers, — one close to 
another, without intermission, a shop to every 
house, street after street, and mile after mile ; 
the articles themselves so beautiful, and so beau- 
tifully arranged, that if they who passed by me 
had leisure to observe any thing, they might have 
known me to be a foreigner by the frequent 
stands which I made to admire them. Nothing 
which I had seen in the country had prepared me 
for such a display of splendour. 

My way lay by St Paul's church. The sight 
of this truly noble building rather provoked 
than pleased me. The English, after erecting so 
grand an edifice, will not allow it an open spafee 
to stand in, and it is impossible to get a full view 
of it in any situation. The value of ground in 
this capital is too great to be sacrificed to beauty 
by a commercial nation : unless, therefore, ano- 
ther conflagration should lay London in ashes, 
the Londoners will never fairly see their own 
cath^ral. The street whidi leads to the gnuid 
241 
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front has just a sufficient bend to destroy the ef- 
fect which such a tennination would have given 
it, and to obstruct the view till you come too 
dose to see it This is perfectly vexatious ! Ex- 
cept St Peter's, here is beyond comparison the 
finest temple in ChriStendom, and it is even more 
ridiculously misplaced than the bridge of Sego- 
vior appears, when the mules have drank up the 
Mansanares. The houses* come so close upon 
one side that carriages are not permitted to pass 
that way lest the foot-passengers should be endan- 
gered. The site itself is well chosen on a httle 
rising near the river ; and were it fairly opened as 
it might be, no city could boast so magnificent a 
monument of modern times. 

In a direct line from hence is Temple Bar, a 
modern, ugly, useless gate, wliich divides the two 
cities of London and Westminster. There were 
iron spikes upon the top, on which the heads of 
traitors were formerly exposed; J remem- 
bers to have seen some in his childhood. On 
both sides of this gate I had a paper thrust into 
my hand, which proved to be a quack doctor's 
notice of some never-failing pills. Before I 
reached home I had a dozen of these. Trades- 
men here lose no possible opportunity of forcing 
their notices upon the public. Wherever there 
was a dead wall, a vacant house, or a temporary 
scaffolding erected for repairs, the space was 
covered with printed bills. Two rival blacking- 
makers were standing in one of the streets, each 
carried a bo9t, completely varnished with black, 
hanging from a pole, and on the other arm a 
basket with the balls for sale. On the top of 
their poles was a sort of standard, with a printed 
paper explaining the virtue of the wares ; the one 
said that his blacking was the best in the world ; 
the other, that his was so good you might eat 
it 

The crowd in Westminster was not so great as 
in the busier city. From Charing Cross, as it is 
still called, though an equestrian statue has taken 
place of the cross, a great street opens towards 
Westminster Abbey and the houses of parlia- 
ment Most of the public buildings are here ; it 
is to be regretted that the end is not quite open to 
the abbey, for it would then be one of the finest 
streets in Europe. Leaving this for my return, I 
went on to tlie palaces of the Prince of Wales, 
and of the King, which stand near each other in 
a street called Pall Mall. The game from whence 
this name is derived is no longer known in Eng- 
land. 

The Prince of Wales's palace is no favourable 
specimen of English architecture. Before the 
house are thirty columns planted in a row, two 
and two, supporting nothing but a common en- 
tablature which connects them. As they serve 
for neither ornament nor use, a stranger might be 
puzzled to know by what accident they came 
there ; but the truth is, that these people have 
more money than taste, and are satisfied with any 
242 



absurdity if it has but the merit of being new. 
The same architect* was employed to build a 
palace, not far distant, for the second prince of 
the blood, and in the front towards the street he 
constructed a large oven-like room, completely 
obscuring the house to which it was to serve as 
an entrance-hall. These two buildings being 
described to the late Lord North, who was blind 
in the latter part of his life, he facetiously remark- 
ed : " Then the Duke of York, it should seem, has 
been sent to the round-house, and the Prince of 
Wales is put into the pillory ."f 

I had now passed the trading district, and found 
little to excite attention in large brick houses 
without uniformity, and without either beauty 
or magnificence. The royal palace itself is an 
old brick building, remarkable for nothing except 
that the sovereign of Great Britain should have 
no better court ; but it seems that the king never 
resides there. A passage through the court yard 
leads into St James's Park, the Prado of London. 
Its trees are not so fine as might be expected in a 
country where water never fails and the sun ne- 
ver scorches; hero is also a spacious piece of 
water ; but the best ornaments of the park are the 
two towers of Westminster Abbey. Having now 
reached the purposed limits of my walk, 1 passed 
through a public building of some magnitude and 
little beauty, called the Horse (guards, and again 
entered the public streets. Herfs, where the pave- 
ment was broad, and the passengers not so nu- 
merous as to form a crowd, a beggar had taken 
his seat, and written his petition upon the stones 
with chalks of various colours, the letters formed 
with great skill and ornamented with some taste. 
I stopped to admire his work, and gave him atii- 
fle as a payment for the sight rather than as alms. 
Immediately opposite the Horse Guards is the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall ; so fine a build- 
ing, that if the later architects had eyes to see, 
or understandings to comprehend its merit, they 
would never have disgraced the opposite side of 
the way with buildings so utterly devoid of beau- 
ty. This fragment of a great design by Inigo 
Jones is remarkable for many accounts : here is 
the window through which Charles I. came out 
upon the scaffold : here also in the back court the 
statue of James II. remains undisturbed, with so 
few excesses was that great revolution accompa- 
nied ; and here is the weathercock which was 
set up by his command that he might know every 
shifting of the wmd when the invasion from Hol- 
land was expected, and the east wind was 



♦ The author must have heen misinformed in this 
particular, for the Duke of York's house at White- 
nail, now Lord Melborn's, was not built by his Royal 
Highness; but altered with some additions, of which 
the room alluded to made a part.— Tr. 

t There is an explanation of the jest in the Text 
which the translator has thought proper to omit, as, 
however necessary to foreign readers, it must needs 
seem impertinent to an English ona.— Tr. 
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called Protestant by the people, and the west 
Papist 

My way home from Charing Cross was varied, 
inasmtich as 1 took the other side of the street for 
the sake of the shop windows, and the variety 
was greater than I had expected. It took me 
through a place called Exeter Change, which is 
precisely a Bazar, a sort of street under cover, or 
a large room, with a row of shops on either hand, 
and a thoroughfare between them ; the shops 
being furnished with such articles as might tempt 
an idler, or remind a passenger of his wants, 
walking-sticks, implements for shaving, knives, 
scissars, watch-chains, purses, &c. At the fur« 
ther end was a man in splendid costume, who 
proved to belong to a menagerie above stairs, to 
which he invited me to ascend : but I declined 
this for the present, being without a companion. 
A maccaw was swinging on a perch 'above, and 
the outride of the building hung with enormous 
pictures of the animals which were there to be 
«een. 

The oddest things which I saw in the whole 
walk were a pair of shoes in one window floating 
in a vessel of water, to show that they were wa- 
ter-proof; and a well-dressed leg in another, be- 
tokening that legs were made tliere to the life. 
One purchase I ventured to make, that of a tra- 
velling caisette; there were many at the shop 
door, with the prices marked upon them, so I did 
not fear imposition. These things are admirably 
made, and exceedingly convenient I was shown 
some which contained the whole apparatus of a 
man's toilet, but this seemed an ill assortment, as 
when writing you do not want the shaving ma- 
terials, and when shaving, as little do you want 
the writing-desk. 

In looking over the quack's notices after my 
return, I found a fine specimen of English hyper- 
bole. The doctor says that his pills always per- 
form, and even exceed whatever he promises, as 
if they were impatient of immortal and universal 
fame. 



LETTER VIII. 

Proelanudion of Peaee—Tlu English do not under- 
stand Pageantry. — IUuminaHon, — M. Otto^s 
House, — Hbtminations better managed at Rome, 

Friday, April 30. 
The definitive treaty has arrived at last ; peace 
was proclaimed yesterday, with the usual cere- 
monies, and the customary rejoicings have taken 
place. My expectations were raised to the high- 
est pitch. I looked for a pomp and pageantry 
far surpassing whatever I had seen in my own 
country. Indeed every body expected a superb 
spectacle. The newspaper writers had filled 
<heir coluimn with magnificent de8eripti<»is of 



what was to bei and rooms or single windows in 
the streets through which the procession was to 
pass, were advertised to be let for the sight, and 
hired at prices so extravagant, that I should be 
suspected of exaggeration were 1 to say how pre- 
posterous. 

The theory of the ceremony (for this ceremony, 
like an English suit at law, is founded upon a fic- 
tion) is that the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
people of London, good people ! being wholly ig- 
norant of what has been going on, the king sends 
officially to acquaint them that he has made peace; 
accordingly the gates at Temple Bar, which di- 
vide London and Westminster, and which stand 
open day and night, are on this occasion closed ; 
and Garter, king at arms, with all his heraldic 
peers, rides up to them and knocks loudly for ad- 
mittance. The Lord Mayor, mounted on a charg- 
er, is ready on tlie other side to demand who is 
there. King Garter then announces himself and 
his errand, and requires permission to pass and 
proclaim the good news ; upon which the gates 
are thrown open. This, which is the main 
part of the ceremony, could be seen by only 
those persons who were contiguous to the spot, 
and we were not among the number. The apart- 
ment in which we were was on the Westminster 
side, and we saw only the heraldic part of the 
procession. The heraHs and the trumpeters 
were certainly in splendid costume; but they 
were not above twenty in number, nor was there 
any thing lo precede or follow them. The poor- 
est brotherhood in Spain makes a better proces- 
sion on its festival. In fact, these fiinctions are 
noimnderstood in England. 

The crowd was prodigious. The windows, the 
leads, or unrailed balconies which project over 
many of the shops, the house tops, were full, and 
the streets below thronged. A very remarkable 
accident took place in our sight A man on the 
top of a chureh was leaning against one of the 
stone urns which ornament the balustrade; it 
fell and crushed a person below. On examination 
it appeared that the workmen, instead of cramp- 
ing it with iron to the stone, or securing it with 
masonry, had fitted it on a wooden peg, which, 
having become rotten through, yielded to the 
slightest touch. A Turk might relate this story 
in proof of predestination. 

If, however, the ceremony of the morning dis- 
appointed me, I was amply rewarded by the il- 
luminations at night This token of national joy 
is not, as with us, regulated by law ; the people, 
or the mob as they are called, take the law into 
their own hands on these occasions, and when 
they choose to have an illumination, the citizens 
must illuminate to please them, or be content to 
have their windows broken ; a violence which is 
winked at by the police, as it falls only upon 
persons whose politics are obnoxious. Daring 
many days, preparations had been making for 
this festivity, so that it was already known whftt 
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boufioa and what public buildings would make 
the most splendid appearance. M. Otto's, the 
French ambassador, surpassed all others, and the 
great object of desire was to see this. Between 
eight and nine the lighting up began, and about 
ten we sallied out on our way to Portman Square, 
where M. Otto resided. In the private streets 
there was nothing to be remarked, except the sin- 
gular effect of walking at night in as broad a U^t 
as that of noon-day, every window being filled 
with candies, arranged either in straight lines or 
in arches, at the fancy of the owner, which no- 
body stopped to admire. None indeed were 
walking in these streets except persons whose 
way led through them ; yet had there been a sin- 
gle house un lighted, a mob would have been col- 
lected in five minutes, at the first outcry. When 
we drew near Pall Mall, the crowd, both of car- 
riages and of people, thickened ; still there was 
no inconvenience, and no difficulty in walking, 
or in crossing the carriage road. Greater ex- 
pense had been bestowed here. The gaming 
houses in St. James's street were magnificent, as 
they always are on such occasions : in one place 
you saw the crown and the G. R. in coloured 
lamps : in another the word Peace in letters of 
light : in another some transparent picture, em- 
blematical of peace and plenty. (Some score 
years ago^ a woman in the country asked a higher 
price than she had used to do for a basket of 
mushrooms, and when ^e was asked the reason, 
said, it was because of the American war. As 
war thus advances the price of every tiling, peace 
and plenty are supposed to be inseparably con- 
nected ; and well may the poor thmk then so. 
There was a tmnsparency exhibited this night 
at a pot-house in dte city, virhich represented a 
loaf of bread saying to a pot of porter : '< I am 
coming down ;'' to which the porter-pot made an- 
swer, " So am !.»» 

The nearer we drew the greater was the throng. 
It was a sight truly surprising to behold all the 
inhabitants of this immense city walking abroad 
at midnight, and distinctly seen by the light of 
ten thousand candles. This was particularly 
gtriking in Oxford street, which is nearly half a 
league in length ; — as far as the eye could re^ch 
either way the parallel lines of light were seen 
narrowing towards each other. Here, however, 
we could filill advance without difficulty, and the 
carriages rattled along unobstructed. But in the 
immediate vicinity of Portman Square it was very 
different Never before had I beheld such mul- 
titudes assembled. The middle of the street was 
completely filled with coaches, so imraoveably 
locked together, that many persons who wished 
to cross passed under the horses' belliee without 
fear and without danger. The unfortunate per- 
sons w)thin had no such means of escape ; they 
had no possible way of extricating themselves, un- 
less they could crawl out of the window of one 
ooach into the window of another ; there was no 
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I room to open a door. There they were, and 
j there they must remain, patiently or impatiently ; 
I and there, in fact, they did remain the greater 
I part of the night, till the lights were burnt out, 
' and the crowd clearing away left them at liberty. 
We who were on foot had better fortune, but 
we laboured hard for it There were two ranks 
of people, one returning from the square, the 
other pressing on to it Exertion was quite 
needless ; man was wedged to man, he who 
was behind you, pressed you against him who 
was before : I had nothing to do but to work out 
elbow room that I might not be squeezed to 
death, and to float on with the tide. But this tide 
was frequently at a stop ; some obstacle at the 
further end of the street checked it, and still 
the crowd behind was increasing in depth. We 
tried the first entrance to the square in vain ; it 
was utterly impossible to get in, and finding this, 
we crossed into the counter-current,' and were 
carried out by the stream. A second and a third 
entrance we tried with no better fortune ; at the 
fourth, the only remaining avenue, we were more 
successful. To this, which is at the outskirts of 
the town, there was one way inaccessible by car- 
riages, and it was not crowded by walkers, be- 
cause the road was bad, there were no lamps, and 
the way was not known. By this route, how- 
ever, we entered the avenUe immediately oppo- 
site to M. Otto's, and raising ourselves by the help 
of a garden-wall, overlooked the crowd, and thus 
obtained a full and uninterrupted sight of what 
thousands and tens of thousands were vainly 
struggling to see. To describe it, splendid as it 
was, is impossible ; the whole building presented 
a front of light The inscription was Peace and 
Amity ; it had been Peace and Concord, but a 
party of sailors in the morning, whose honest pa- 
triotism did not regard trifling differences of or- 
thography, insisted upon it that they were not coA- 
qtieredj and that no Frenchman should say so ; 
and so the word Amity, which can hardly be re- 
garded as English, was substituted in its stead. 

Having effected our object, meaner sights had 
no temptation for us, and we returned. It was 
three in the morning before we reached home ; 
we extinguished our lights and were retiring to 
bed, believing ourselves at liberty so to do. But 
it did not please the mob to be of the same opi- 
nion ; they insisted that the house should be lit 
up again, and John Bull was not to be disobeyed. 
Except a few such instances of unreasonableness, 
it is surprising how peaceably the whole passed 
off The pickpockets have probably made a good 
harvest ; but we saw no quarrelling, no drunken- 
ness, and, what is more extraordinary, prodigious 
as the crowd was, have heard of no accident 

So famous is this illumination of M. Otto, that 
' one of the minor theatres has given notice to all 
such persons as were not fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a sight of it, that it will be exactly represent- 
ed upon the 8ta^ for their accommodation, ukI 
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tint the Mune number of lamps wMl be ananged 
precisely in the same manner, the same person 
being employed to suspend them. Hundreds will 
go to see this, not recollecting that it is as impo»> 
sible to do it upon a stage of that size, as it is to 
put a quart of water into a pint cup. 

Illttminations are better managed at Rome. 
Imagine the vast dome at St Peter's covered with 
large lamps so arranged as to display its fine 
form ; those lamps kindled at the same minute, 
and the whole dome emerging, as it were, from 
total darkness, in one blaze of light After this 
exhibition has lasted an hour, tlie dome as rapidly 
assumes the shape of a huge tiara, a change pro- 
duced by pots of fire so much more powerful than 
the former light, as at once to annihilate it This 
and the fire- works from St Angelo, which, from 
their grandeur, admit of no adequate descnption, 
as you may well conceive, effectually prevent 
those persons who have beheld them from enjoy- 
ing the twinkling light of half-penny candles 
scattered in the windows of London, or the erowns 
and regal ciphers which here and there manifest 
the zeal, the interest, or emulation of individuals. 



LETTER IX. 

Execution of Governor Wall, 

Nothing is now talked of in London but the 
fate of Governor Wall, who has just been execut- 
ed for a crime committed twenty years ago. He 
commanded at that time the English settlement 
at Goree, an inactive and unwholesome station, 
litUe reputable for the officers, and considered as 
a place of degradation for the men. The garri- 
son became discontented at some real or suppos- 
ed mal-practices in the distribution of stores ; and 
Wall seized those whom he considered to be 
ring-leaders of the disaffected, ordered them by 
his own authority to be so dreadfully flogged that 
three of them died in consequence ; he himself 
standing by during the execution, and urging the 
executioner not to spare, in terms of the most bru- 
tal cruelty. An indictment for murder was pre- 
ferred against him on his return to England, he 
was apprehended, but made his escape from the 
officers of justice, and got over to the continent, 
where he remained many years. Naples was at 
one time the place of his residence, and the coun- 
tenance which he received there from some of his 
countrymen of high rank perhaps induced him to 
believe that the public indignation against him 
had subsided. Partly, perhaps, induced by this 
confidence, and by the suppoation that the few 
witnesses who could have testified against him 
were. dead, or so scattered about the world as to 
be out of reach, and still more compelled by the 
pressure of his circumstances, he at l«ngth re- 
solved to VientBre bapk. 



It is said, that some yean before his surrender 
he came to Calais with this intent, and desired 
one of the king of England's messengers to take 
him into custody, as he wished to return and stand 
his trial. The messenger replied that he could 
not possibly take charge of htm, but advised him 
to signify his mtention to the Secretary of State, 
and offered to carry his letter to the office. Wall 
was still very sdicitous to go, though the sea was 
at that time so tempestuous that the ordinary 
packets did not venture out ; and the messenger, 
whose despatches would not admit of delay, had 
hired a vessel for himself: finding, however, that 
this could not be, he wrote as had been suggested ; 
bnt when he came to subscribe his name, his heart 
failed him, his countenance became pale and 
Uvid, and in an agony of fear or of conscience, he 
threw down the pen and rushed out of the room. 
The messenger put to sea ; the vessel was wreck- 
ed in dealing out of the harbour, and not a soul 
escaped. 

This extraordinary story has been confidently 
retAted with every circumstantial evidence ; yet 
it seems to imply a conscientiousness of guilt, and 
a feeling of remorse, no ways according with his 
after-conduct He came over to England about 
twelve months ago, and lived in London under a 
fictitious name : here also a circumstance took 
place which touched him to the heart Some ma- 
sons were employed about his house, and he took 
notice to one of them that the lad who worked 
with him appeared very sickly and delicate, and 
unfit for so laborious an employment The man 
confessed that it was true, but said tliat he had no 
othei means of supporting him, and that the poor 
lad had no other friend in the world, " for his fa 
ther and mother,^ said he, " are dead, and his 
only brother was flogged to death at Gtoree, by 
that barbarous villain Governor WalL'* 

It has never been ascertained what were his 
motives for surrendering himself: the most pro- 
bable cause which can be assigned is, that some 
property ha* devolved to him, of which he stood 
greatly in need, but which he could not claim till 
his outlawry had been reversed. He therefore 
voluntarily gave himself up, and was brought to 
trial. One of the persons whom he had summon- 
ed to give evidence in his favour, dropped down 
dead on the way to the court ; it was, however, 
known that his testimony would have borne 
against him. Witnesses appeared from the re- 
motest parts of the island, whom he had suppos- 
ed dead. One man who had suflered under his 
barbarity and recovered, had been hanged for 
robbery but six months before, and expressed his 
regret at going to the gallows before Governor 
Wall, as the thing which most grieved htm; 
**for," said he, "I know he will come to the gal- 
lows at last." 

The question turned upon the point of law, 
whether the fact, for that was admitted, was to be 
GOMidered as an executkni ^ as a murder. Th» 
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evidence of a woman who appeared in his behalf, 
was that which weighed most heavily against 
him ; his attempt to prove that a mutiny actually 
ensted, failed, and the jury pronounced him guil- 
ty. For this he was utterly unprepared ; and, 
when he heard the verdict, he clasped his hands 
in astonishment and agony. The Bench, as it is 
called, had no doubt whatever of his guilt, but 
they certainly tliought it doubtful how the jury 
mi§ht decide ; and as the case was so singular, 
ailer passing sentence in the customary form, they 
respited him, that the circumstances might be 
more fully considered. 

The Governor was well connected, and had 
powerful friends ; it is said, also, that as the case 
turned upon a question of discipline, some persons 
high in the military department, exerted them- 
selves warmly in his favour. The length of time 
which had elapsed was no palliation, and it was 
of consequence that it should not be considered 
as such ; but his self- surrender, it was urged, evi- 
dently implied that he believed himself justifial;»le 
in what he had done. On tlie other hand, the 
circumstances which had appeared on the trial 
were of the most aggravating nature ; they had 
been detailed in all the newspapers, and women 
were selling the account about the streets at a 
half-penny each, vociferating aloud the most 
shocking parts, the better to attract notice. Va- 
rious editions of the trial at length were published ; 
and the publishers, most unpardonably, while the 
question of his life or death was still under the 
consideration of the privy council, stuck up their 
large notices all over the walls of London, with, 
prints of the transaction, and "Cut his Uver out," 
the expression v/jbich he had used to the execu- 
tioner, written in large letters above. The popu- 
lar indignation had never before been so excited. 
On the days appointed for his execution (for he 
was repeatedly respited) all the streets Jeading to 
the piison were crowded by soldiers and sailors 
chiefly, every one of whom felt it as his own per- 
sonal cause : and as the execution of the muti- 
neers in the fleet was so recent, in which so little 
mercy had been shown, a feeling very generally 
prevailed among the lower classes, that this case 
was to decide whether or not there was law for 
the rich as well as for the poor. The deliberations 
of the privy council continued for so many days 
that it was evident great efforts were made to 
save his life; but there can be little doubt that 
had these efforts succeeded, either a riot would 
have ensued, or a more dangerous and deeply 
founded spnit of disaffection would have gone 
through the people. 

Wall, meantime, was lying in the dungeon 
appomted for persons condemned to death, where, 
in strict observance of the letter of the law, he 
was allowed no other food than bread and water. 
Whether he felt compunction, may be doubted ; 
we easily deceive ourselves : form only was want- 
ing to have rendered that a leg^ punishment 
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which was now called murder, and be may nav9 

regarded himself as a disciplinarian, not a cri- 
minal : but as his hopes of pardon failed lum, he 
was known to sit up in his bed during the greater 
part of the night, singing psalms. His offence 
was indeed heavy, but never did human being 
suffer more heavily ! The dread of death,* the 
sense of popular hatred, for it was feared that the 
mob might prevent his execution and pull him in 
pieces, and the tormenting reflection that his own 
vain confldence had been the cause — that he had 
voluntarily placed himself in this dreadful situation 
— these furnished a punishment suflicient, even if 
remorse Were not superadded. 

On the morning of his execution, the mob, as 
usual, assembled in prodigious numbers, filling 
the whole space before the prison and all the wide 
avenues from whence the spot' could be seen^ 
Having repeatedly been disappointed of their re- 
venge, they were still apprehensive of another 
respite, and their joy at seeing him appear upon 
the scaffold was so great, that they set up three 
huzzas — ^an instance of ferocity which had never 
occurred before. The miserable man, quite: 
overcome by this, begged the hangman to hasten 
his work. When he was turned ofl^ they began 
their huzzas again ; but instead of proceeding to 
three distinct shouts, as usual, they stopped at 
the first This conduct of the mob has been call- 
ed inhuman and disgraceful : for my own part I 
cannot but agree with those who regard it in 
quite a different light. The revengeful joy which 
animated them, unchristian as that passion certain- 
ly is, and whatever may have been its excesses^ 
was surely founded upon humanity ; and the sud* 
den extinction of that joy, the feeling which at 
one moment struck so many thousands, stopped 
their acclamations at once, and awed them inta 
a dead silence when they saw the object of their 
hatred in the act and agony of death, is surely 
as honourable to the popular character as any 
trait which I have seen recorded of any people ia 
any age or country. 

The body, according to custom, was suspend 
ed an hour: during this time the Irish basket wo- 
men, who sold fruit under the gallows, were 
drinking his damnation in a mixture of gin and 
brimstone ! The halter in which he suffered was 
cut in the smallest pieces possible, which were 
sold to the mob at a shilling each. According to 
the sentence, the body should have been dissect- 
ed; it was just opened as a matter of form,, and 
then given to his relations ; for which indulgence 
they gave lOCU. to one of the public hospitals* 
One of the printed trials contains his portrait as 
taken in the dungeon of the condemned ; if it 
be true that an artist was actually sent to take his 
likeness, under such dreadful circumstances, for 
the purpose of gain, this is the most disgraceful 
fact which has taken place during the whole 
transaction. 

A print has since been published called Th» 
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Balance of Justice. It represents the mutmeers 
hanging on one arm of a gallows, and Governor 
Wail on the other. 



J^artial Lawa of England. — Limited Strvice adm" 
ed.'-Hintsfor MUUary Reform. 

The execution of Goyemor Wall is consider- 
ed as a great triumph of justice. Nobody seems 
to recollect that he has been hanged, not for hav- 
ing flogged three men to death, but for an infor- 
mality in the mode of doing it Yet this is the 
true state of the case. Had he called a drum- 
head court-martial, the same sentence might have 
been inflicted, and the same consequences have 
ensued, with perfect impunity to himself. 

The martial laws of England are the most bar- 
barous which at this day exist in Europe. The 
ofienderis sometimes sentenced to receive a thou- 
sand lashes ; a surgeon stands by to feel bis pulse 
during the execation, and determine how long 
the flogging can be continued without killing him. 
When human nature can sustain no more, he is 
remanded to prison; his wound (for from the 
shoulders to the loins it leaves him one wound) is 
dressed, and as soon as it is sufficiently healed to 
be laid open again in the same manner, he is 
brought out to undergo the remainder of his sen- 
tence. And this is repeatedly and openly prac- 
tised in a cou ntry , where they read in their churches, 
and in their houses, that Bible, in their own lan- 
guage, which saith, ** Forty stripes may the judge 
inflict upon the offender, and not exceed." 

All savages are cruel, and nations become hu- 
man only as they become civilized. Half a cen- 
tury ago the most atrocious punishments were 
used in every part of Christendom ; such were 
the executions under Pombal in Portugal, the tor- 
tures inflicted upon Damiens in France, and the 
practice of opening men alive in England. Our 
own history is full of shocking examples, but our 
manners* softened sooner than those of our neigh- 
bours. These barbarities originated in barbar- 
ous ages, and are easily accounted for ; but how 
so cruel a system of mariial law, which certainly 
cannot be traced back to any distant age of anti- 
quity, could ever have been established, is unac- 
countable ; for when barbarians established bar- 
barous laws, the soldiers were the only people 
who were free ; in fact they were the legislators, 
and of course would never make laws to enslave 
themselves. 

* More truly it mi^ht be said, that the Spaniards 
had no traitors to punish. In the foreign instances 
here stated, the judges made their court to the crown 
by cruelty ; in our own case, the cruelty was of the 
law. not of the individuals. Don Manuel also forgets 
the Inquisition.— Tb. 



Another grievoQs evil in their milkaty system 
is, that there is no limited time of service. Hence 
aiises the ditiiculty which the English find in re- 
cruiting their armies. The bounty money offer- 
ed for a recruit during the war amounted some- 
times to as mochas twenty pieces of eight, a sum 
burthensome indeed to the nation when paid to 
whole regiments, but little enough to be consi- 
dered as the price for which a man sells his liber- 
ty for life. There would be no lack of soldiers 
were they enlisted for seven years. Half the 
peasantry in the country would like lo wear a fine 
coat from the age of eighteen till five-and-twenty, 
and to see the world at the king's expense. At 
present, mechanics who liave been thrown out of 
employ by the war, and runaway apprentices, 
enlist in their senses, but the far greater number 
of recruits enter under the influence of liquor. 

It has been inferred that old Homer lived in an 
age when morality was little understood, because 
he so often observes that it is not right to do 
wrong. Whether or not the same judgment is 
to be passed upon the present age of England, 
posterity will decide ; certain it is that her legis- 
lators seem not unfrequently to have forgotten the 
commonest truism both of morals and politics. 
The love of a military life is so general, that it 
may almost be considered as one of the animal 
passions ; yet such are the martial laws, and such 
the military system of England, that this passion 
seems almost annihilated in the country. It ia 
true, that during the late war volunteer compa* 
nies were raised in every part of the kingdom : 
but, in raising these, the whole influence of land- 
ed and monicd proorietors was exerted ; it was 
considered as a test of loyalty ; and th^ greater 
part of these volunteers consisted of men who 
had property «at stake, and believed it to be in 
danger, and of their dependents ; and the very 
ease with which these companies were raised, 
evinces how easy it would be to raise soldiers, if 
they who became soldiers were still to be con- 
sidered as men and as freemen. 

The difficulty would be lessened if men were 
enlisted for a limited term of years instead of for 
life. Yet that this alteration alone is not sufficient, 
is proved by the state of their provincial troops, 
or militia, as they are called. Here the men are 
bound to a seven years* service, and are not to be 
sent out of the kingdom ; yet unexceptionable as 
this may appear, the militia is not easily raised, 
nor without some degree of oppression. The men 
are chosen by ballot, and permitted to serve by 
substitute, or exempted upon paying a fine. On 
those who can afibrd either, it operates therefore 
as a tax by lottery ; the poor man has no alterna- 
tive, he must serve, and in consequence, the poor 
man upon whom the lot falls considers himself as 
ruined, and ruined he is ; for, upon the happiest 
termination of his time of service, if he returns 
to his former place of abode, still willing and still 
able to resume his former occupation, he finds his 
S47 
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piftce m society filled upw But seren yean of 
military idleness usually incapacitate him for any 
other trade, and he who has once been a soldier 
is commonly for ever after unfit for every thing 
else. 

. The evil consequences of the idle hours which 
hang upon the soldiers' hands are sufficiently un- 
derstood, and their drees seems to have been made 
as liable to dirt as possible, that as much time as 
possible may be employed in cleaning it This 
is one cause of the contempt which the sailoi^ feel 
for them, who say that soldiers have nothing to do 
but to whiten their breeches with pipo-clay, and to 
make strumpets for the use of the navy. Would 
it not be well to follow the example of the Romans, 
and employ them in public works ! This was 
done in Scotland, where they have cut roads 
through the wildest part of the country : and it is 
said that the soldiery in Ireland are now to be 
employed in the same manner. In En^and, 
where no such labour is necessary, they might be 
occupied in digging canals, or more permanently 
in bringing the waste'^ lands into cultivation, 
which might the more conveniently be effected, 
as it is becoming the system to lodge the troops 
in barracks, apart from the people, instead of 
quartering them in the towns. Military villages 
might be built in place of these huge and ugly 
buildings, and at a far less expense ; the adjoin- 
ing lands cultivated by the men who should, in 
consequence, receive higher pay, and the produce 
be appropriated to the military chest. Each hut 
should have its garden, which the tenant should 
cultivate for bis own private amusement or profit. 
Under such a system, the 8ol(£er might rear a 
family in .time of peace, the wives of the soldiery 
would be neither less domestic nor less estimable 
than other women in their own rank of life, and 
the infants, who now die in a proportion which it 
is shocking to thmk of, would have the common 
chanoefor life. 

But the sure and certain way to secure any 
nation forever from alarm as well as from danger, 
is to train every schoolboy to the use of arms : 
boys would desire no better amusement, and thus, 
in the course of the next generation, every man 
would be a soldier. England might then defy, 
not France alone, but the whole continent lea- 
gued with Prance, even if the impassible gulf be- 
tween this happy island and its enemy were filled 
up. This will be done sooner or later, for Eng- 
land must become an armed nation. How long 
it will be before her legislators will discover this, 
and how long when they have discovered it before 
they will dare to act upon it, that is, before they 
will consent to part with the power of alarming 
the people, which they have found so convenient, 
it would be idle to conjecture. Individuals profit 

* In this and what follows, the author seems to be 
sof gesting improvements for bis own eountiy, and to 
nma Spain when hq speaks of finglaad.— T&. 
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slowly by experience, associatioos still more 
slowly, and governments the most slowly of all 
associated bodies. 



LETTER XI. 

Shopmen, why preferred to womm m EnglancL-^ 
Division of London into tke East and West ends, 
—Low states ofDoinestic ArehiUeture, — Bvr- 
Ungton-House, 

1 HAVE employed this morning in wandering 
about this huge metropolis with an English gen- 
tleman well acquainted with the jnanners and 
customs of foreign countries, and therefore well 
qualified to point out tome what is peculiar in his 
own. Of the impoeing splendour of the shops I 
have already spoken ; but I have not told you that 
the finest gentiemen to be seen in the streets of 
London are the men who serve at the linen-dra- 
pers' and mercers'. Early in the morning they 
are drest cap-a-pied, the hair feathered and frosts 
ed with a delicacy which no hat is to derange 
through the day ; and as this is a leisure time 
with them, they are to be seen after breakfast at 
their respective shop-doors, paring their nails 
and adjusting their cravats. That so many young 
men should be employed in London to recommend 
laces and muslins to the ladies, to assist them in 
the choice of a gown, to weigh out thread and to 
measure ribbons, excited my surprise; but my 
friend soon explained the reason. He told me, 
that in countries where women are the shop-keep- 
ers, shops are only kept for the convenience of the 
people, and not for their amusement Persons 
there go into a shop because they want the article 
which is sold there, and in that case a woman 
answers all the purposes wliich are required ; the 
shops themselves are mere repositories of goods, 
and the time of year of little importance to the 
receipts. But it is otherwise in London ; luxury 
here fills every head with caprice., from the ser- 
vant-maid to the peeress, and shops are become 
exhibitions of fashion. In the spring, when all 
persons of distinction are in town, the usual morn- 
ing employment of the ladies is to go a-shopping, 
as it is called ; that is, to see these curious exhi- 
bitions. This they do without actually wanting 
to purchase any thing, and they spend their mo- 
ney or not, according to the temptations which 
are held out to gratify and amuse. Now female 
shop-keepers, it is said, have not enough patience 
to indulge this idle and fastidious curiosity; where 
as young men are more assiduous, and more 
engaging, and not at all querulous about their loss 
of time. 

It must be confessed that these exhibitions arc 
very entertaining, nor is there any thing wanting 
to set them off to the greatest advantage. Man^ 
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of the wiadowfl ue ev«n g^ued with Ittiga paaai 
of pUte gUsB at a groat eipenae; bat Uus, I am 
told, is a lefinement of very late date ; indeed 
glaM windows were seldom used in shops helm 
Sie present reign, and they who deal in wooUen 
doth have not yet universally oome into the &sh- 
ion. 

London is more lemaikable for the distributioB 
<Cits inhabitants than any city mi the ccmtinent 
It is at once the greatest port in the kingdom, or 
m the world, a city of merchants and tradesmen, 
and the seat of government, where the men of 
rank and fashion are to be found ; and though all 
these are united together by continuous streets, 
there is an imaginary line of demarkation which 
divides them from eachother. A nobleman would 
not be found by any accident to live in that part 
which \b properly called the City, unless he should 
be confined for treason or sedition in Newgate or 
the Tower. This is the £lastem side ; and I ob* 
serve whenever a person says that he lives at the 
West End of the town, there is some degree of 
consequence connected with the situation : For 
instance, my tailor lives at the West End of the 
town, and consequently he is supposed to make 
my coat in a better style of fashion : and this opi- 
nion is carried so far among the ladies, that if a 
cap was known to come from the City, it would 
be given to my lady*s woman, who would give it 
to the cock, and she perhaps would think it pru- 
dent not to inquire into its pedi«rree. A transit 
from the City to the West End of the town is the 
last step of the successful tmder, when he throws 
offhis esuvMB, and emerges from his chrysalis state 
into the butterfly world of high life. Here are 
the Hesperides, whither the commercial adventuN 
ers repair, not to gather but to enjoy their golden 
fruits. 

Yet tins metropolis of fashion, this capital of 
the capital itsrif, has the most monotonous ap- 
pearance imaginable. The streets are perfectiy 
parallel and uniformly extended brick walls, about 
forty feet high, with equally extended mnges of 
windows and doors, all prebisely alike, and ivith- 
out any appearance of being distinct houses. Yen 
would rather suppose them to be hospitals, arse- 
nals, or puUic granaries, were it not for their 
great extent Here is a fashion, lately introduced 
from better climates, of making terandas ;-^e- 
randat in a country where physicians recommend 
double doors and double windows as precautions 
against the intolerable cold ! I even saw several 
instances of green penthouses to |»rotect the rooms 
from the heat or light of tiie sun, fixed against 
houses in a northern aspect At this I expressed 
some surprise to my companion : he replied, that 
hie countrymen were the most rational people in 
the world when they thought proper to use their 
understandings, but that when they lost sight of 
common sense they were more absurd than any 
others, and less dexterous in giving plausibiUty to 
ttOBSSBse. In eonfifmation of this xjipmxm hO 



iBStaaoed another strange fiidikni> which bapp«i^ 
ed to present ilself on the opposite side of tho 
street; a brick wall up to the fint story decorated 
with a range of Doric of^omns to imitate tho 
/•ffsde of the temple of Theaeus at Athens, whilo 
the np^et part of the house remained as adted 
as it could be left by the mason's trowel 

Afler walking a considerable time in these 
streets, I inquired Ikx the palaces of the nobility, 
and was told that their houses were such as I had 
seen, with a few exoeptions, whieh weie shut up 
from public view l^ high blank waUs ; but that 
none of them had any pretensions to architectmn 
except one in Piccadilly, called Burhngton Houses 
which is inhabited by the Duke of Poland. Lord 
Burlingtcm, who erected it, was a man whoso 
whole desire and fortune were dovoted to improvo 
the national taste in aidiitectnre ; and this build- 
ing, though with many defects, ia ooosidered by 
good judges to be one of the best specimens of 
modem arohiteoture in Europe, and even deserved 
to be ranked with the works of Palladio, whom 
Lord Buriington made the particular object of his 

imitation. W added, that this building, it is 

expected, will in a few years be taken down to 
make room for streets. From the very great in- 
<uease of ground rent, it is supposed that te site 
of the house and garden would produce 8,<MKM. a 
year. Every thing here is reduced to calculation. 
This sum will soon be considered as the aetual 
rent ; and then, in the true commercial spirit of 
the country, it will be put to sale. This has al- 
ready been done in two or three instances ; and 
in the course of half a century, it is expected that 
the Bank will be the only building of consequence 
in this emporium of trade. The merohants of 
this modem Tyre are indeed princes in their 
wealth and in their luxury ; but it is to be wished 
that they had something more of the spirit of 
princely magnificence, and that when they build 
palaces they would cease to use the ware'nouse 
as their model. 



LBTTBR XII. 

Cmtaes of the Ckangt o/JtfMalry not generotty im- 
derstood^^CatkoHc EtiuMeipaium.'-The dumgB 
miceptMe to the Jifation,'-' State of Parties.^ 
Strength of the ne\(f jJdwMtMfnilien.— ** got4 
Effects PopidarityofMr. Jddkigtim. 

The change of ministry is considered as a 
national blessing. The system of terror, of 
alarm, and' of espionage, has been laid aside, 
the most burthensome of the taxes repealed; 
and a sincere desire manifested on the part of 
the new minifirter to meet the wishes of the nsr 
lion. 

It must, nevertheleBs, be admitted that, however 
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itl ittteresis of Earope tke late Bchmmstmtioa 
may have employed th«r power, the motivee 
which induced them to withdmw, and the man- 
ner in which they retired, are highly honourable 
to their personal characters. The immediate 
eauM was this :— They had held out th^ promise 
of emancipalion to the Irish Catholics as a means 
of reconciling them lo the Union. While the two 
countries were governed by sepamte legisla^ 
tures, it was very possible, if the Catholics were 
admitted to their rights, that a majority in the 
Irish House might think proper to restore the old 
religion of the people, to which it is well known 
with what exemplary fiddity the great majority 
cf the Irish nation still adhere^ But when once 
the representatives of both countries should be 
united in one pariiament, no such consequence 
could be apprehended : for thou^ all the Irish 
members should be Catholics, they would still be 
a minority. The old ministry had thus repre- 
sented the Union as a measure which would re- 
move the objection to Catholic emancipation, and 
pledged themselves to grant that emancipation 
after it should have been effected— this act of jus- 
tice beiAg the price which they were to pay for it 
to the people of Ireland. But they had not cal- 
culated upon the king's chliracter, whose zeal, as 
the defender of the faith, makes it greatly to be 
lamented that he has not had a better faith to de- 
fend. He, as head of the Church of England, 
conceives himself bound by his coronation oath 
to sufier no innovation in favour of popery, as 
these schismatics contemptuously call the religion 
of the fathers and of the apostles, and this scru- 
ple it was impossible to overcome. The bishops, 
who might have had some influence over him, 
were all, as may welt be imagined, decidedly hos- 
tile to any measure of favour or justice to the true 
faith ; and the ministry had no alternative but 
to break their pledged promise or to resign their 
offices. That this is the real state of the case I 
have been assured on such authority that I can- 
not entertain the slightest doubt ; it is, however, 
by no means generally believed to be so by the 
people; but I cannot find that they have any 
other reason for their disbelief, than a settled opi- 
nion that statesmen always consider their own 
private interest in preference to every thing else ; 
in plain language, that there is no such virtue in 
existence as political honesty. And they persist 
in supposing that there is more in this resigna- 
tion than has yet been made public, though the 
change is now of so long standing, and though 
they perceive that the late ministers have not ac- 
cepted either titles or pensions, as has been usual 
on such occasions, and thus sufficiently proved 
that disinterestedness of which they will not be- 
lieve them capable; 

But it is commonly said, That they went out 

because they could not decently make peace with 

Bonaparta-— Wait a little while and you will see 

ihon in aeain. This is eonfotod by the condoot 
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of Uie former cabinet, all the leading members of 
which, except Mr. Pitt, have violently declared 
themselves against the peace. They cry oat that 
it is the most foolish, mischievous, and disho- 
Bom«ble treaty that ever was concluded ; that it 
cannot possibly be lasting, and that it will be the 
ruin of the nation. The nation, however, is very 
well persuaded that no better was to be had, very 
thankful for a respite from alarm and a relief oi 
taxation, and very well convinced by its own dis- 
position to maintain the peace, that it is in no 
danger of being broken. And the nation is per- 
fectly right Exhausted as France and England 
both are, it is equally necessary to one country 
as to the other. France wants to make herself a 
commercial country, to raise a navy, and to train 
up sailors; Ekigland wants to recover from the 
expenses of a ten years' war, and they are miser 
able politicians who suppose that any new grounds 
of dispute can arise important enough to over 
power these considemtions. 

Pitt, on the other hand, defends the peace : 
and many persons suppose that he will soon make 
his appearance again in administration. This is 
not very likely, on account of the Catholic ques- 
tion, to which he is as strongly pledged as the 
Grenville party ; but the present difference be 
tween him and that party seems to show that the 
inflexibility of the former cabinet is not to be im- 
puted to him. Peace upon as good terms as the 
present, might, beyond a doubt, have been made 
at any time during the war ; and as he is satis- 
fied with it, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
would have made it sooner if he could. His opi- 
nion has all the weight that you would expect ; 
and as the old opposition members are equally fa- 
vourable to the measures of the new administra 
tion, the ministry may look uppn themselves as 
secure. The war faction can muster only a very 
small minority, and they are as thoroughly unpo- 
pular as the friends of peace and good order 
could wish them to be. 

I know not how I can give you a higher opi- 
nion of the present P)remier than by saying, that 
his enemies have nothing worse to object against 
him than that his father was a physician. Even 
in Spain we have never thought it necessary to 
examine the pedigree of a statesman ; and in 
England such a cause of complaint is indeed ri- 
diculous. They call him The Doctor on this ac- 
count ; — a minister of healing he has truly been ; 
he has poured balm and oil into the wounds of the 
country, and the country is blessing him. The 
peace with France is regarded by th^ wiser per- 
sons with whom I have conversed, as a trifling 
good compared to the internal pacification which 
Mr. Addington has effected. He immediately 
put a stop to the system of irritation ; there was 
an end of suspicion, and alarm, and plots ; con- 
spiracies were no longer to be heard of when 
spies were no longer paid for forming them. The 
diatinctimi of parties bad been as invetfii«tely 
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maiked u that between new and M Chiistiant 
a century ago in Spain, and it was as eflfectnatly 
remoTed by this change of minietry, as if an aet 
of forgetfuhiess had been enforced by miracle. 
Parties are completely dislocated by the peace ; it 
has shaken things like an earthquake, and they 
are not yet settled after the shock. I have heaid 
it called the great political thaw,--4iappiiy in 
Spain we do not know what a great frost is 8uf> 
ficiently to understand the full force of the ezpre»- 
sion. 

Thus much, however, plamly may be perceiv- 
ed. The whig party regard it as a triumph to 
have any other minister than Pitt, and their an- 
tagonists are equally glad to have any other 
minister than Fox. A still larger part of the people, 
connected with government by the numberless 
hooks and eyes of patronage and influence, are 
ready to support any minister in any measures 
whatsoever : and others more respectable, neither 
few in number nor feeble in weight, act with the 
same blind acquiescence from a sense of duty. 
All these persons agree in supporting Mr. Ad- 
dington, who is attacked by none but the violent 
enemies of the popular cause, now, of course, the 
objects of popular hatred and obloquy themselves. 
Some people expect to see him take Fox into the 
administration, others think he will prefer Pitt; 
it is not veiy likely that he would venture to trust 
eitiier, for he must know if either should* enter at 
the sleeve, he would get out at the collar. 

To the eloquence of his predecessor the pre> 
sent Premier makes no pretensions, and he is 
liked the better for it The English say they 
have paid quite enough for fine speeches; he 
tells them a plain story, and gains credit by fair 
dealing. His enemies naturally depreciate his 
talents: as far as experience goes, it confutes 
them. He has shown talents enough to save his 
country fmm the Northern confederacy, the most 
aerious danger to which it was exposed during the 
war ; to make a peace which has satisfied all the 
reasonable part of the nation, and to restore un- 
animity at home, and that freedom of opinion 
which was almost abrogated. From all that I 
can learn, Mr. Addington is likely long to retain 
his situation ; and sure I am, that were he to retire 
from it, he would take with him the regret and 
the blessings of the people. 



LETTER XIII. 

Jhest qf the Eng^ah vUhout Varidy.'^Cool- 
heaoera, — Postmen.— Art of knocking at the 
Door, — Inseriftionsover the Shops, — ExkUnUons 
in the Shop-windows. — Chimney Stoeeperi.— 
. Jtfisy-doy.— TAcf e sports origmaUy religious, 

Tuesday, May 4, 1802. 
The dress of Cjigliahmen wants that variety 

'^Entraria per la manga, y saklria poir el eabezon. 



which render the figures of our flcenery so futto" 
•sque. You mig^t think from walkmg the streeli 
of London, that there were no ministers of religioa 
in the country ; J-«— snuled at the remark, and 
told me that some of the dignified clergy wore 
silk aprons ; but these are rarely seen, and they 
are more generally known by a huge and hide^ 
ouB wig, once considered to be as necessary a 
covering for a learned head as an ivy bush is for 
an owl, but which even physicians have now die- 
carded, and left only to schoolmasters anddoctore 
in divmity. There is too this remarkable di& 
ference between the costume of England and 
of Spain, that here the national dress is altogether 
devoid of grace, and it is only modem fkiriiione 
which have improved it ; in Spain, on the coih 
trary, nothing can be more graceful than the 
dresses both of the clergy and peasantry, which 
have from time immemorial remained unchanged ; 
while our better ranks clothe themselves in a 
worse taste, because they imitate the apery of 
other nations. What 1 say of their ooeturae 
applies wholly to that of the men ; the dress of 
Einglish women is perfect, as far as it goes ; it 
leaves nothing to be wished, — except that there 
should be a little more of it 

The most singular figures in the streets of this 
metropolis are the men who are employed in 
carrymg the earth-coat, which they remove from 
the barge to the wagon, and again from the wa- 
gon to the house, upon their backs. The back of 
the coat, therefore, is as well quilted as the cotton 
breastplate ofour soldiers in America in old times* 
and to protect it still more, the broad flap of the 
hat lies flat upon the shoulders. The head plate 
consequently seems to bend unusually forward, 
and the whole figure has the appearance of having 
been bowed beneath habitual burthens. The low- 
er classes, with this exception, if they do not wear 
the cast clothes of the higher rank, have them in 
the same form. The postmen all wear the roysl 
livery, which is scarlet and gold; they hurry 
through the streets, and cross from side to side 
with indefatigable rapidity. The English doors 
have knockers instead of bells, and there is an 
advantage in this which you would not imme- 
diately perceive. The bell, by whomsoever it be 
pulled, must always give the same sound ; but 
the knocker may be so handled as to explain who 
plays upon it, and accordingly it has its systematic 
set of signals. The postman comes with two 
loud and rapid raps, such as no person but him- 
self ever gives. One very loud one marks the 
newsman. A single knock of less vehemence 
denotes a servant or other messenger. Yisiters 
give three or four. Footmen or coachmen always 
more than their masters ; and the masters of every 
family has usually his particular touch, which is 
immediately recognized. 

Every shop has an inscription above it, expresi- 
ing the name of its owner, and that of his prede- 
cessor if the bariaefB has been so Ions e 
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m to Relive a eertaia degree of leap^ctabillty from 
time. Cheap Warabouse is sometimes added ; 
and if the tradesman has the honour to serve any 
ofthe royal family, this also is mentioned, and 
the royal aims, in a style of expensive carving, are 
affixed over the door. These insciiptione in 
large gilt letters, shaped with the greatest nicety, 
form a peculiar feature in the streets of London. 
In former times all the shops had large signs 
suspended before them, and such are still used at 
inns in the country ; these having long since dis- 
appeared : but in a few instances, where the shop 
is of such long standing that it is still known by 
the name of its old insignia, a small picture still 
preserves the sign, placed instead of one of the 
window panes. 

If 1 were to pass the remainder of my life in 
London, I think the shops would always continue 
to amuse me. Something extraordinary or beau- 
tiful is for ever to be seen in them. 1 saw the 
other day, a sturgeon, above two varaa in length, 
hanging at a fishmonger's, in one window you 
see the most exquisite lamps of alabaster, to shed 
a pearly light in the bed-chamber, or formed ci 
cut glass to glitter like diamonds in the drawing- 
room ; in another a concave mirror reflects the 
whole picture of the street, with all its moving 
swarms, or you start from your own face magni* 
fied to the proportions of a giant's. Here a paint- 
ed piece of beef swings in a roaster to exhibit the 
machine which turns it ; here you have a collec- 
tion of worms from the human intestines curiously 
bottled, and every bottle with a label stating to 
whom the worm belonged, and testifying that Ihe 
party was relieved from it by virtue of a medicine 
which is sold within. At one door stands a little 
Scotchman taking snufl ; in one window a little 
gentleman with his coat puckered up in folds, and 
ihe folds filled with water to show that it is proof 
.against wet Here you have cages full of birds 
^f every kind, and on the upper story live peap 
•cocks are spreading their fans j another window 
^lisplays the rarest birds and beasts stuiTed, and 
<m glass cases ; in another you have every sort of 
■artificial fly for the angler, and another is full 
of busts painted to the liCe, with glass eyes, and 
•dressed in full fashion to exhibit the wigs which 
.are made within, in the very newest and most ap- 
proved taste. And thus is there a perpetual ex- 
.faibition of whatever is curious in nature or art, 
'exquisite in workmanship, or singular in costume ; 
and the display is perpetually varying as the inge- 
jiuity of trade and the absurdity of fashion are 
ever producing something new. 

Yesterday I was amused by a spectacle which 
you will thhkk better adapted to virild African ne- 
groes than to so refined a people as the EngUsh. 
Three or four boys of difierent ages were dancing 
in the street ; their clothes seemed as if they had 
been dragged througji the chimney, as indeed had 
been the case, and these sooty habiliments were 
/bedad^ed with pieces of foil, and with nbbons ■ 



of all gey colours flying like streamers in every 
direction as they vnsked around. Their sooty 
&ces were reddened with rose pink, and in the 
middle of each cheek was a patch of gold leai^ 
the hair was frizzed out, and as white as powder 
could make it, and they wore an old hat cocked 
for the occasion, and in like manner ornament- 
ed with ribbons, and foil, and flowers. In this 
army were they dancing through the streets, clap- 
ping a wooden plate, fri^tening the horses by 
their noise, and still more by their strange ap- 
pearance, and soliciting money from all whom 
they met 

The first days of May are the Saturnalia of 
these people, a wretched class of men, who exist 
in no other country than England, and it is de- 
voutly to be hoped, for the sake of humanity, will 
not long continue to exist there. The soot of the 
earth-coal, which, though formerly used by only 
the lower classes, is now the fuel of rich and poor 
alike, accumulates rapidly in the chimneys ; and 
instead of removing it by firing a gun up, or drag- 
ging up a bush, as is sometimes practised in the 
country, and must have been in former times the 
custom every where, they send men up to sweep 
it away with a brush. These passages are not un- 
frequently so crooked and so narrow, that none 
but little children can crawl up them ; and you 
may imagine that cruel threats and cruel usage 
must both be employed before a child can be forc- 
ed to ascend places so dark, so frightful, and so 
dangerous. 

No objects can be more deplorable than these 
poor children. You meet them with a brush in 
the hand, a bag upon the shoulder, and a sort of 
woollen cap, or rather bandage, swathed round the 
head ; their skin and all their accoutrements 
equally ingrained with soot, every part being black 
except the white of the eyes and the teeth, which 
the soot keeps beautifully clean. Their way of 
life produces another more remarkable and more 
melancholy eflect ; they are subject to a danger- 
ous species of hydrocele, which is peculiar to them, 
and is therefore called the chimney sweepers' dis- 
ease. 

The festival of these poor people commences on 
May-day : it was perhaps the day of their patron 
saint, in times of yore, before the whole hierar- 
chy of saints and angels were proscribed in Eng- 
land by the levelling spirit of a diabolical heresy. 
They go about in parties of four or five, in the 
grotesque rhanner which I have described. A 
more extraordinary figure is sometimes in com- 
pany, whom they call Jaek^Hrtke-huak ; as the 
name indicates, nothing but the bush is to be seen, 
except the feet which dance under it The man 
stands in a frame work which is supported on his 
shoulders, and is completely covered with the 
boughs of a thick and short- branched shrub: the 
heat must hie intolerable, but he gets paid for his 
day's purgatory, and the English will do any thing 
fi»r money. Thesava^^ of Virginia had ancha 
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personage in one of their religioiMdaneee, and in- 
deed the custom is quite in savage taste. 

May-day is one of the mosi general holidays 
in England. High poles, as tall as the mtfst of a 
merchant ship, are erected in every village, and 
hung with garlands composed of all field ilowers, 
but chiefly of one vridch is called the cowslip ; 
each has its King and Q,ueen of the May chosen 
. from among the children of the peasantry, who 
are tricked out as fantastically as the London 
chimney-sweepers; but health and cleanliness 
give them a very difierent appearance. Their 
table is spread under the May-pole ; their play- 
mates beg with a plate, as our children for the 
little altar which they have dressed for their saint 
upon his festival, and all dance round the pole 
hand in hand. 

Without doubt these sports were once connect- 
ed with reli^on. It is the peculiar character of 
the true religion to sanctify what is innocent, and 
make even merriment meritorious ; and it is as 
peculiarly the character of Calvinism to divest 
piety of all cheerfulness and cheerfulness of all 
piety, as if they could not co-exist; and to intro- 
duce a graceless and joyless system of manners 
suitable to a faith which makes the heresy of 
Manes appear reasonable. He admitted that the 
evil principle was weaker than the good one, but 
in the mythology of Calvin there is no good one 
to be found. 



LETTER XIV. 

Ueacriptiono/the Inside, and of the Fwtnture^ qftan 
English House, 

One of the peculiarities in this country is, that 
every body lives upon the ground* floor, except the 
shopkeepers. The stable and coach-house either 
adjoin the house, or more frequently are detached 
from it, and the kitchen is either at the back of 
the house on the ground-floor, or under the ground, 
which is usually the case in large towns, but 
never as with us, above stairs. They wonder at 
our custom of living on the higher floors, and call 
it troublesome : 1, on my part, cannot be recon- 
ciled to the convenience of living on a level with 
the street : the din is at your very ear, the win- 
dow cannot be thrown open for the dust which 
showers in, and it is half darkened by blinds 
that the by-passers may not look in upon your 
privacy. 

One room on the first floor is reserved for ccnn* 
pany, the rest are bed-rooms ; for the beds, in* 
stead of standing in recesses, are placed in rooms 
as large as those in which we dwell. This occsf 
Bions a great waste of space, the move remark- 
able, as ground is exceedingly valuable in the 
tpwns, and is rented by the square foot of fitnlat 
a prodigious price. Nothing 



at first than the excellent woikmaotfaip of the 
doors and windows : no jarring with the wind, no 
currents of air; and windows, which are all sus- 
pended by pulleys, rise with a touch. This is not { 
entirely and exclusively owing to the skill of the 
English workmen, but in a great measure also to 
the climate. When the wood has once been sea* 
soned, neither the heat nor humidity of the at- 
mosphere is ever sufficient to el^t it materially. 
In good houses the doors have a strip of open 
brass work above the handle, that the servants 
may not soil them with their Angers. 

An Englishman delights to show his wealth, 
every thing in his house, therefore, is expensive : 
a whole dwelling in our country is furnished at 
less cost than is bestowed here upon a single 
apartment The description of our common sit- 
ting room may be considered as a fair spectmen* 
The whole floor is fitted with carpeting, not of the 
costliest kind, but both in texture and design far 
superior to what is seen in Spain. This remains 
down summer and winter, though in summer our 
matting would be far more suitable, if the fashion 
were once introduced. Before the fire is a small-i 
er carpet of different fabric and fleecy appear- 
ance, about two vtaras long, and not quite half as 
broad ; ^ a fashion of late years which has become 
universal, because it is at once ornamental, com* 
fortable, and useful, preserving the larger one, 
which would else soon be worn out in that paiv 
ticular part Of the fireplaces I have already 
spoken ; here the frontal is marble, and above is 
a looking-gla«fl the whole length of the mantle- 
piece, divided into three compartments by gilt 
pillars which support a gilt architrave. On each 
side hang bell ropes of coloured worsted, about 
• the thickness of a man*8 wrist, the work of Mrs. 

J and her sister, which suspend knobs of 

polished spar. The fender is remarkable ; it con- 
sists of a crescent basket-work of wire, painted 
green, about a foot in height, topt with brass, and 
supporting seven braaien pillars of neariy the 
same height, which also are surmounted by a 
band of brass. This also is a late fkshion, intro^ 
duced in consequence of the numberless accidents^ 
occasioned by fire. Almost every newspaper con* 
tains an account that some wosum has been burnt 
to death, and they are at last besginning to take 
some means of precaution. 

The chairs and tables are of a wood brought 
from Honduras, which is in great request here, of' 
a fine dose grain, and a reddish brown colour^ 
wfai&h becomes more beautiful as it grows darker 
with age. The history of this wood, ef which 
the finer articles of furniture exclusively are made, 
is rather singular. A West-Indian oaptain about 
a century ago, brou^t ovm: some planks as bal- 
last, and gave them to his brother, Dr. Gibbons^ 
a physician of great en^nence, who was then; 
building a house. The vockmen, however, found 
the wood too hard for their tools, and it wa» 
IfazMm aside, fiome tune afterwaida, his iri&i 

95a^ 
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wanted a box to hold candles, the doctor thought 
of his West-Indian wood, and in spite of the diffi- 
culty which was still found in working it, had the 

I box made. He admired its colour and polish so 
much, that he had a bureau made of it also ; and 
this was thought so beautiful that it was shown 
to all his friends. Among others, the Duchess of 
Buckingham came to see it, and begged enough 
of the wood to make a bureau also. From that 
moment the demand was so great that it be- 
eame a regular article of trade, and as long as the 
woods of Honduras last it is likely to continue so. 
There is reason to believe that the tree would 
grow in England, as there are some flourishing 
plants in the neighbourhood of Ltondon, which 
have been raised from seed. Formerly the ta- 
bles were made of the solid plank ; but English 
ingenuity has now contrived to give the same ap- 
pearance at a far less cost of materials, by facing 
common deal with a layer of the fine wood not 

> half a barleycorn in thickness. To give you an 
idea of the curiosity with which all these things 
are executed, is impossible ; nothing can be more 
peifect 

Our break&st table is oval, large enough for 
eight or nine persons, yet supported upon one 
daw in the centre. This is the newest fashjon ; 
and fashions change so often in these things, as 
well as in every thing else, that it is easy to know 
how long it is since such a house has been fitted 
up by the shape of the furniture. An upholder 
just now advertises Co^nmodes, Console^tableSy OtUh 
man8y Chaiselongues and Chiffoniers j what are all 
these? you ask. 1 asked the same question, and 
could find no person in the house who could an- 
Bwer me ; but they are all articles of the newest 
fashion, and no doubt all will soon be thought* 
indispensably necessary in every well-furnished 
house. Here is also a nest of tables for the ladies, 
consisting of four, one less than another, and each 
fitting into the one above it; you would take 
them for playthings from their slendemess and 
size, if you did not see how useful they find them 
for their work. A harpsichord takes up the mid- 
die of one side of the room, and in the corners are 
screens to protect the face from the fire, of ma- 
hogany, with fans of green silk which spread 
like a flower, and may be raised or lowered at 
pleasure. A book-case standing on a chest of 
drawers completes the heavy furniture, it has 
glazed doors, and curtains of green silk within. 

But I should give you a very inadequate idea 
of an English room were I to stop here. JBkch 
window has blinds to prevent the by-passers from 
iookmg in ; the plan is taken from the Venetian 
blinds, but made more expensive, as the bars are 
fitted into a frame and move in grooves. The 
shutters fit back by day, and are rendered oma^ 
mental by the gilt ring by which they are drawn 
open ; at night you perceive that you are in a land 
(Chouse-breakers, by the contrivances for barring 
them, and the bells ^^uch are fixed on to«liciii 
954 



the fiunily in case the house should be attacked* 
On each side of the window the curtains hang in 
festoons, they are of rich printed cotton, lined with 
a plain colour and firinged; the quantity they 
contain is very great Add to this a sconce oc 
the most graceful form, with six prints in gilt 
frames, and you have the whole scene before you. 
Two of these are Noel's views of Cadiz and Lis- 
bon ; the others are from English history, and re- 
present the battles of the Boyne and ofLaHogue^ 
the death of General Wolfe at Gtuebec, and Wil- 
liam Penn treating with the Indians for hb pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. 

Let us proceed to the dining-room. Here th& 
table is circular, but divides in half to receive & 
middle part which lengthens it, and this so con- 
trived that it may be made to suit any number of 
persons from six to twenty. The sideboard is a 
massive piece of furniture ; formerly a single slab 
of marble was used for this purpose, but now 
this has become one of the handsomest and most 
expensive articles. The glasses are arranged on 
it ready for dinner, and the knives and forks in 
two little chests or cabinets, the spoons are be- 
tween them in a sort of urn ; every thing being 
made costly and ornamental. 

The drawing-room differs chiefly from the 
breakfast parlour in having every thing more ex- 
pensive, a carpet of richer fabric, sconces and 
mirrors more highly ornamented, and curtains o£ 
damask like the sofas and chairs. Two chande- 
liers with glass drops stand on the mantlepiece ; 
but in these we excel the English : they have not 
the brilliancy of those from thv royal fabric at St. 

lldefonso. In this room are the portraits of J 

and his wife, by one of the best living artists, so 
admirably executed as to make me blush for the 
present state of the arts in Spain. 

Having proceeded thus far, I will ox) through 

the house. J took me into his kitchen one 

day to show me what is called the kitchen-range^ 
which has been constructed upon the philosophi- 
cal principles of Count Rumford, a German* 
philosopher, the first person who has applied 
scientific discoveries to the ordinary purposes ot 
life. The top of the fire is covered with an iron 
plate, so that the flame and smoke, instead of as- 
cending, pass through bars on the one side, and 
there heat an iron front, against which the food 
may be roasted* as well as by the fire itself; it 
passes on, heating stoves and boilers as it goes, 
and the smoke is not suffered to pass up the chim- 
ney till it can no longer be of any use. On the 
other side is an oven heated by the same fire, and 
vessels for boilmg may be placed on the plate 
over the fire. The smoke finally sets a kind of 
wheel in motion in the chimney, which turns the 
spit I could not but admire the comfort and 
cleanliness of every thing about the kitchen ; a» 

* This 18 a mistake of the Author's. Count Rum* 
ted is an An«riean,->T». 
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drewer as white as when the wood was new, the 
copper and tin veesels bright and burnished, the 
chain in which the spit plays bright; the plates 
and dishes ranged in order along the shelves, and 
I could not but wish that our dirty Domingo 
were here to take a lesson of English deanliness. 
There is a back kitchen in which all the dirty 
work is done, into which water is conveyed by 
pipes. The order and cleanliness of every thing 
made even this room cheerAil, though under 
ground, where the light enters only iinom an area, 
and the face of the sky is never seen. 

And now, for my oivn apartment, wber^I am 
now writing. It is on the second floor, the more 
therefore to my liking as it is less noisy, and I 
breathe in a freer atmosphere* My bed, though 
neither covered with silk nor satin, has as much 
ornament as is suitable ; silk or satin would not 
give that clean appearance which the Engtish al- 
ways require, and which I have already learnt to 
delight in. Hence the damask curtains which 
were used in the last generation have given place 
to linens. These are full enough to hang in folds ; 
by day they are gathered round the bed-posts, 
wliich are light pillars of mahogany supporting a 
frame- work covered with the same furniture as 
the curtains ; and valances are fastened round 
this frame^ both withinside the curtains and with- 
out, and again round the sides of the bedstead. 
The blankets are of the natural colour of the 
wool, quite plain ; the sheets plain alsa I have 
never seen them flounced nor laced, nor ever seen 
a striped or coloured blanket The counterpane 
is of all English manufactures the least tasteful ; 
it is of white cotton, ornamented with cotton knots, 
in shapes as graceless as the cut box in a gar- 
den. My window curtains are of the same pat- 
tern as the bed ; a mahogany press holds my 
clothes, an oval looking-glass, swung length- ways, 
stands on the dressing table. A compact kind of 
chest holds the basin, the soap, the tooth brush, 
and water glass, each in a separate compartment ; 
and a looking-glass, for the purpose of shaving 
at, (for Englishmen usually shave themselves,) 
slips up and down behind, the water-jug and 
water-bottle stand below, and the whole shuts 
down a-top, and closes in front like a .cabinet 
The room is carpeted ; here I have my fire, my 
table, and my cassette ; here I study, and here 
minute down every thing which I see or learn 
— how industriously you will perceive, and how 
faithfully you who best know me will best know. 

My honoured father will say to all this, how 
many things are there here which I do not want? 
But you, my dear mothei>~I think I see you lock- 
ing round Uie room while you say, how will Ma^ 
nuel like to leave these luxuries and return to 
Spain? How anxiously H wish to leave them, 
, you will not easily conceive, as you have never 
felt that longing love for your own country, which 
absence from it renders a passion, and afanoat 
a disease. Fortonate as I am in .having. «w& 



mte advantages of society and fnesdsbip, and 
hapf^ as I am in the satisfaction wherewith I 
reflect every night that no opportunity of inquiry 
or observation has been lost during the day, stili 
my greatest pleasure is to think how fast the days 
and ¥feeks are passuig on, and that every day I 
am one day nearer the time of my return. I 
never longed half so earnestly to return from 
Alcala, as I now do to enter my native plaee, to 
see the shield over the door-way, to hear the 
sound of our own water-wheel, of the bells ol 
St Clams, of Domingo's viola at evening, to 
fondle my own dogs, to hear my own language, 
to kned at mass in the church where I was bap- 
tized, and to see onoe more around me the faces 
of all whom I have known from infimcy, and oi 
all whom I love best 

{ Ay** Dies derai alma! 
Saqueisrae deacqui ! 
{ Ay ! que Inglaterra 
Ya no es para rai. 



LETTER XV. 

English Meals, — Clumsy Method of BtUehery.— 
Lord SomerviUe, — Cruel manner of killing eer 
tain Animals, — Luxuries of the Table, — Liquors 

The English do not eat beef-steaks for break 
fast as lying travellers have told us, nor can 1 
find that it has ever been the custom. The break- 
fast table is a cheerful sight in this country : 
porcelain of their own manufactory, which excels 
the Chinese iu elegance of form and ornament, is 
ranged on a Japan waiter, also of the country 
fabric ; for here they imitate every thing. The 
mistress sits at tlie head of the board, and op- 
posite to her the boiling watur smokes and sings 
in an urn of Etruscan shape. The cuflee is con- 
tained in a smaller vase of the same shape ; or 
in a larger kind of tea-pot, wherein the grain is 
suspended in a bag ; but nothing is so detestable 
as an Englishman's coffee. 

The washing of our after-dinner cups would 
make a mixture as good ; the infusion is just 
strong enough to make the water brown and 
bitter. This is not occasioned by economy, 
though coffee is enormously dear, for these peo- 
ple are extravagant in the expenses of the table : 
they know no better, and if you tell them how it 
ought to be made, they reply, that it must be very 
disagreeable, and even if they could drink it so 
strong, it would prevent them from sleeping. 
There is, besides, an act of parliament to prevent 
the English from drinking good coffee : they are 
not permitted to roast it themselves, and of course 

Ah. God of my soul, take me from hence ! alast 
is not a oooatry for me.-^Tm. 
US 
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«U the fresh and finer flavour evaporatet ia the 
warehouse. They make amends, however, by 
the excellence of their tea, which is still very 
cheap, though the ministry, in violation of an ex- 
plicit bargain, increased the tax upon it four-fold 
during the last war. This is made in a vessel 
of stiver, or of a hne black porcelain : they do not 
use boiled milk with it, but cream instead in its 
. fresh state, which renders it a. very delightful be- 
verag& 1 hey eat their bitter bread in various 
ways, either in thin slices, or toasted, or in small 
hot loaves, always with butter, which is the best 
thing in our country. 

The dinner hour is usually five : the labouring 
part of the community dine at one, the highest 
rank at seven, or even eight The quantity of 
meat which they consume is astonishing! I verily 
believe that what is dressed for one dinner here, 
would supply the same numbor of persons in Spain 
for a week, even if no fast days intervened. Every 
where you find both meat and vegetables in the 
same crude and insipid state. The potato ap- 
pears at the table all the year round : indeed the 
poor subsist so generally upon this root, that it 
seems surprising how they could have lived be- 
fore it was introduced from America. Beer is the 
common drink. They take less wine than we do 
bt dinner, and more after it ; but the custom of 
sitting for hours over the bottle, which was so 
prevalent of late years, has been gradually laid 
aside, as much from the gradual progress of the 
taxes as of good sense. Tea is served between 
seven and eight, in the same manner as at break- 
flist, except that we do not assemble round the 
table. Supper is' rather a ceremony than a 
meal ; but the hour afterwards, over our wine 
and water, or spirits, is the pleasantest in the 
day. , 

The old refinements of epicurean cruelty are no 
longer heard of, yet the lower classes are cruel 
from mere insensibility, and the higher ones, for 
want of thought, make no efibrt to amend them. 
The butchers and drovers in particular are a 
savage race. The sheep, which 1 have met on 
their way to the slaughter-house, have frequently 
their faces smeared with their own blood, and ac- 
cidents from over-driven oxen are very common. 
Cattle are slaughtered with the clumsiest bar- 
barity : the butcher hammers away at the fore- 
head of the beast ; blow after blow raises a swell- 
ing which renders the following blows ineffectual, 
and the butchery is completed by cuttingthe throat 
Great pains have been taken by a nobleman who 
has travelled in Spain to introduce our humane 
method of piercing the spine ; the effect has been 
little, and I have heard that the butchers have 
sometimes wantonly prolonged the sufferings of 
animals m his sight, for the pleasure of torment- 
mg a humanity which they think ridiculous. 
Oysters are eaten here alive. You see women 
in the streets, skinning eels while the creatures 
writhe on the fork. They are thousht d«licmi8 



here, and yet the English laugh at the Franeh for 
eating frogs. Lobsters and cnbs are boiled alive, 
and sometimes roasted ! and carp, after hai^g 
been scaled and gutted, will sometimes leap out 
of the stew-pan. If humanity is in better natures 
an instinct, no instinct is so easily deadened, and 
in the mass of mankind it seems not to exist 

Roast beef has been heard of wherever the En 
glish are known. I have more than once been 
asked at table my opinion of the roast beef of old 
England with a sort of smile, and in a tone as if 
the national honour were concerned in my reply. 
The loin of beef is always called Sir, which is the 
same as Sellor.^ Neither drunkenness nor 
gluttony can fairly be imputed as national vices 
to this people ; and yet perhaps there is no other 
country where so much nice and curious attention 
is paid to eating and drinking, nor where the plea- 
sures of the table are thought of such serious im- 
portance, and gratified at so great an expense. 
All parts of the world are ransacked for an En- 
glishman's table. Turtle are brought alive irom 
the West Indies, and their arrival is of so much 
consequence, that notices are immediately sent 
to the newspapers particulariy stating that they 
are in fine order and lively. Wherever you dine 
since peace has been concluded, you see a Peri- 
gord pie. India sup^^es sauces and curry pow- 
der ; they have hams from Portugal and West- 
phalia ; rein-deer's tongues from Lapland ; caviar 
from Russia; sausages from Bologna; macaroni 
from Naples; oil from Florence; olives from 
France, Italy, or Spain, at choice ; cheese firom 
Parma and Switzerland. Fish come packed up 
in ice from Scotland for the London market, and 
the epicures here will not eat any mutton but 
what is killed in Wales. There is in this very 
morning's newspaper a notice from a shopkeeper 
in the Strand, offering to contract with any per- 
son who will send him game regularly from 
France, Norway, or Russia. 

The choice of inferior liquors is great ; but all 
are bad substitutes for the pure juice of the grape. 
You have tasted their beer in its best state, and 
cider you have drunk in Biscay. 

They have a beverage made finom the buds of 
the fir-tree and treacle; necessity taught the 
American settlers to ln*ew this detestable mix- 
ture, which is introduced here as a luxury. Fac 
titious waters are now also become fashionable ; 
sodarwater particularly, the fixed air of which 
hisses as it goes down your throat as cutting as a 
razor, and draws tears as it comes up through the 
nose as pungent as a pinch of snuff The oon»- 
mon water is abominable ; it is either from a va- 
pid canal, in which all the rabble of the outskirts 
wash themselves in summer, or from the Thames, 
which receives all the filth of the city. It is truly 
disgraceful that such a <aty should be without an 



* D. Manuel has mistaken flie word, whidris Sur* 
loia, qussi A[p«r4oiiir''the upper part of itr-Ta. 
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acqueduet At gieat teUes the wine stands in 
ice, and you keep your glass inverted in water. 
In nothing are they so curious as in their wines, 
though rather in the quality than the variety. 
They even send it abroad to be ripened by the 
motion of the ship and by wanner climates ; you 
see superior-jAnuiUm'pickBd'partieular-Eaat'Ifuiia 
Madeira advertised, every epithet of which must 
be paid for. 



LETTER XVJ. 

Informtra. — SyUem upon which they od.— ^nec- 
dotea of their JUscalUy, — Evil of encouraging 
thenu-^Engiish Character a Compound qf Con^ 
tradieHoM, 

Thbt talk here of our Holy Office as a dis- 
grace to the Spanish nation, when their own go^ 
vemment is ten times more inquisitorial for the 
paltry purposes of revenue. Shortly ai^er his 
last return from Spain, J — stept into a hosier's to 
buy a pair of gloves : the day was warm, and he 
laid his hat upon the counter : a well-dressed man 
came in after him for the same ostensible purpose, 
either leamt his name by inquiry or followed him 
till he had discovered it, and the next day my 
friend was summoned b^ore a magistrate to an- 
swer a charge for wearing his hat without a 
stamp. It was in vain he pleaded that the hat 
had been purchased abroad ; he had been in 
England more than six weeks, and had not bought 
a stamp to put into it^ and therefore was fined in 
the full penalty. 

This species of espionage has within these few 
years become a regular trade ; the laws are in 
some instances so perplexed, and in others so vex- 
atious, that matter for prosecution is never want- 
ing, and many of these familiars of the tax office 
are amassing fortunes' by this infamous business. 
The most lucrative method of practice is as fol- 
lows : a fellow surcharges half the people in the 
district ; that is, he informs the tax commissioners 
that certain persons have given in a false account 
of their windows, dogs, horses, carriages, &c. an 
ofience for which the tax is treble, and half the 
surplus given to the informer. A day of appeal, 
however, is allowed for those who think they can 
justify themselves ; but so many have been ag- 
grieved, that when they appear together before 
the commissioners there is not time to hear oi^e 
in ten. Some of these persons live two, four, or 
six leagues from the plaee of appeal : they go 
there a second and perhaps a third time in the 
hopes of redress ; the informer takes care, by new 
surcharges, to keep up the crowd, and the injur- 
ed persons find it at last less buithensome to pay 
the unjust fine than to be repeatedly at the troa« 
ble and expenseof seeking justice in vain. 

Th«ce is nothing, however dishonoimble or 
Vol. vl— 9 



▼illanous to which these wretches 
One of them, on his first settling i 
which he had chosen for the scei 
paigns, was invited to dinner by a May 




gentleman before his character was known ; the 
day he surcharged his host for another swvant, 
because one of the men employed about his 
grounds had asmsted in waiting at dinner. Ano- 
ther happening to lame his horse, borrowed one 
of a farmer to ride home : the farmer told him it 
was but an uneasy-going beast, as he was kept 
wholly for the cart, but rather than the gentleman 
should be distressed he would put the saddle on 
him ; he was surcharged the next day for keeping 
a saddle-horse as his reward — Can there be a 
more convincing pro<^of the excellent police of 
England, and, what is still better, of the admira^ 
ble effect of well-execuled laws upon the pe<^le, 
than that such pests of society as these walk 
abroad among the very people whom they op- 
press and insult with perfect safety both by day 
and by night ? 

Gk>veminent do not seem to be aware, that when 
they offer premiums for treachery, they are cor- 
rupting the morals of the people, and thereby 
weakening their own security. There is reason 
sufficient for pardoning a criminal who confesses 
his own guilt and impeaches his accomplices; 
the course of law could not go on without it, and 
such men are already infamous. But no such 
plea can be alleged in this case : it is a nuserable 
excuse for encouraging informers to say that the 
taxes are so clumsily laid on that they can easily 
be eluded. A far worse instance of this perni- 
cious practice occurs in the system of pressing 
men for the navy, which the English confess to 
be the opprobrium of their country, while they re- 
gret it as inevitable. In the proclamation issued 
upon these occasions, a reward is regularly offer- 
ed to all persons who will give information where 
a sailor has hidden himself. 

The whole system of England, from highest to 
lowest, is and has been one series of antagonisms ; 
struggle — struggle— in every thing. Check and 
countercheck is the principle of their constitu- 
tion, which is the result of centuries of conten- 
tion between the crown and the people. The 
struggle between the clergy and the lawyers un- 
fettered their lands from feudal tenures. Their 
church is a half-and-half mixture of Catholicism 
and puritanism. These contests being over, it is 
now atrial between the government and the sub- 
ject, how the one can lay on taxes, and how the 
other can elude them. 

This spirit of contradiction is the character of 
the nation. They love to be at war, but do not 
love to pay for their amusement ; and now that 
they are at peace, th^ begin to complain that the 
newspapers are not worth reading, and rail at 
the French as if they really wished to begin again. 
There is not a people upon the earth who have a 
truer love for then: royal family than the English, . 
257 
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yet they cario&ture them in the mcNst open and in- 
solent manner. They boast of the freedom of 
the press, yet as surely and systematically punish 
the author who publishes any thing obnoxious, 
and the bookseller who sells it, as we in our 
country should prevent the publication. They 
cry out against intolerance, and bum down the 
houses of those whom they regard as heretics. 
They love liberty j go to war with their neigh- 
bours because they choose to become republicans 
and insist upon the right of enslaving the negroes. 
They hate the French, and ape all their fashions • 
ridicule their neologisms and then naturalize 
them ; laugh at their inventions, and then adopt 
them ; cry out against their political measures, 
and then imitate them : the levy en masse, the 
telegraph, and the income-tax, are all from France. 
And the common people, not to be behindhand 
with their betters in absurdity, boast as heartily of 
the roast beef of Old England as if they were 
not obliged to be content themselves with bread 
and potatoes. Well may punch be the favourite 
liquor of the Ekiglish, — ^it is a truly emblematic 
compound of contrarieties. 



LETTER XVIL 

The word Home said to be peeidiar to the English, 
— Propriety of the assertion qtiestioned. — Com" 
fort, — Curious Conveniences, — Pocket-fender, — 
HumXing razors, 

Thrre are two words in their language on 
which these people pride themselves, and which 
they say cannot be translated. Home is the one, 
by which an Englishman means his house. As 
the meaning is precisely the same, whether it be 
expressed by one word or two, and the feeling as- 
sociated therewith is the same also, the advantage 
seems wholly imaginary ; for assuredly this mean- 
ing can be conveyed in any language without any 
possible ambiguity. In general, when a remark 
of this kind is made to me, if I do not perceive its 
truth, 1 rather attribute it to my own imperfect 
conception than to any fallacy in the assertion : 
but when this was said to me, I recollected the 
exquisite lines of Catullus, and asked if they were 
improved in the English translation : 

O quid solutis beatius cans. 
Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fessi, venimus larem ad nostrum 
Desideratoque requiescimus lecto ? 

We may with truth say that our word sdar* is 
untranslatable, for the English have not merely 
no equivalent term, but no feeling correspondent 

*!' Saldr is the floor of a house. Hidalgo de soldr 
^Donoddoj is t|ie phrase used for a man of old family. 



to it. That reverence for the seat of our anoeff- 
tors which with us is almost a religion, is wholly 
unknown here. But how can it be otherwise in 
a land where there is no pride of blood, and where 
men, who would be puzzled to trace the place ot 
their grandfather's birth, are not unfrequently ele- 
vated to a level with the grandees ! 

The other word is comfort; it means all the en- 
joyment and privileges of home, or which, when 
abroad, make no want of home; and here I must 
confess that these proud islanders have reason 
for their pride. In their social intercourse and 
their modes of life they have enjoyments which 
we never dream of. Saints and philosophers 
teach us that they who have the fewest wants are 
the wisest and the happiest ; but neither philoso- 
phers nor saints are in fashion in England, it is 
recorded of some old eastern tyrant, that he ofliered 
a reward for the discovery of a new pleasure ; in 
like manner this nation offers a perpetual reward 
to those who will discover new wants for them, 
in the readiness wherewith they purchase any 
thing if the seller will but assure them that it is 
exceedingly convenient For instance, the com- 
mon act of drawing a cork, a common screw was 
thought perfectly sufficient for the purpose from 
the time when the bottles were invented till within 
the last twenty years. It was then found some- 
what inconvenient to exert the arm, that the wine 
was spoilt by shaking, and that the neck of the 
bottle might come off: to prevent these evils and 
this danger some ingenious fellow adopted the 
mechanical screw, and the cork was extracted by 
the simple operation of turning a lever. Well ; 
this lasted for a generation; till another artificer 
discovered, with equal ingenuity, that it was ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant to dirty the fingers by tak- 
ing off the cork ; a compound concave screw was 
therefore invented, first to draw the cork and then 
to discharge it, and the profits of this useful in- 
vention are secured to the inventor by a patent. 
The royal arms are affixed to this Patent-Com- 
pound-Concave-Corkscrew ; and the inventor, 
in defiance to all future corkscrew makers, has 
stamped upon it J^Te plus wttf a, signifying that the 
art of making corkscrews can be carried no far- 
ther. The tallow candles which they bum here 
frequently require snuffing ; and the common im- 
plement for this purpose had served time out of 
mind till within the present reign, the great epoch 
of the rise of manufactures and the decline of 
every thing else ; a machine was then invented to 
prevent the snuff from falling out upon the table ; 
another inventor supplanted this by using a re- 
volving tube or cylinder, which could never be so 
filled as to strain the spring ; and now a still more 
ingenious mechanic proposes to make snufifers 
which shall, by their own act, snuff the candle 
whenever it is required, and so save all trouble 
whatever. One sort of knife is used for fish, an- 
other for butter, a third for cheese. Penknives 
and scissors are not sufficient here ; they have aa 
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instrument to mi^e pens, and an mstrument to 
clip the nails. They have a machine for slicing 
cucumbers ; one instrument to pull on the shoe, 
another to pull on the boot, another to button the 
knees of the breeches. Pocket-toasting-forks 
have been invented, as tf it were possible to want 
a toasting-fork in the pocket ; and even this has 
been exceeded by the fertile genius of a celebrat- 
ed projector, who ordered a pocket-fender for his 
own use, which was to cost 2001. The article 
was made, but, as it did not please, payment was 
refused ; an action was in consequence brought, 
and the workman said upon the trial that he was 
very sorry to disoblige so good a customer, and 
would willingly have taken the thing back if 
there could be any chance of selling it, but that 
really nobody except the gentleman in question 
ever would want a pocket-fender. The same 
gentleman has contrived to have' the whole set of 
fire-irons made hollow instead of solid ; to be sure, 
the cost is more than twenty-fold, but what is that 
to the convenience of holding a few ounces in 
the hand, when you stir the fire, instead of a 
few pounds ? This curious projector is said to 
have taken out above seventy patents for inven- 
tions equally ingenious and equally useful ; but 
a more extraordinary invention than any of his 
threescore and ten is that of the hunting razor, 
with which you may shave yourself while riding 
full gallop. 

There is no end of these oddities ; but the num- 
ber of real conveniences which have been creat- 
ed by this indiscriminate demand for novelty is 
truly astonishing. These are the refinements of 
late years, the devices of a people made wanton 
by prosperity. It is not for such superfluities that 
the English are to be envied ; it is for their do- 
mestic habits, and for that unrestrained inter- 
course of the sexes, which, instead of producing 
the consequences we should expect, gives birth 
not only to their greatest enjoyments, but also to 
their best virtues. 



LETTER XVIII. 

Drwry-Lane Theatre,— The Winter's Tdc—Kenv- 
ble. — Mrs, Siddons, — Don Juan, 

There is nothing in a foreign land which a 
traveller is so little able to enjoy as the national 
theatre : though he may read the language with 
ease, and converse in it with little difiiculty, still 
he cannot follow the progress of a story upon the 
stage, nor catch the jests, which set all around 
him in a roar, unless he has lived so long in the 
country that his ear has become perfectly natural- 
ized. Fully aware of this, I desired J to 

take me there on some evening when the drama 
would be most intelligible to the sense of sight ; 
and we went accordingly yesternight to see " Hie 




Winter's Tale," a play of the famous £ 
which has been lately revived for the purpose 
of displaying to advantage their two most cele- 
brated performers, Kemble and his sister Mrs. 
Siddons. 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James, the 
golden age of the English drama, London was 
not a tenth part of its present size, and it then 
contained seventeen theatres. At present there 
are but two. More would succeed, and indeed 
more are wanted, but these have obtained exclu- 
sive privileges. Old people say that the acting 
was better in their younger days, because there 
were more schools for actors ; and the theatres 
being smaller, the natural voice could be heard, 
and the natural expression of the features seen, 
and therefore rant and distortion were unneces- 
sary. They, however, who remember no other 
generation of actors than the present, will not be 
persuaded that there has ever been one more per- 
fect. Be this as it may, all are agreed that the 
drama itself has wofully degenerated, though it 
is the only species of literary labour which is 
well paid. They are agreed edso as to the cause 
of this degeneracy, attributing it to the prodigious 
size of the theatres. The finer tones of passion 
cannot be discriminated, nor the finer movements 
of the countenance perceived from the front, 
hardly from the middle of the house. Authors, 
therefore, substitute what is here called broad 
farce for genuine comedy ,- their jests are made 
mtelligible by grimace, or by that sort of mechan- 
ical wit which can bd seen ; comedy is made up 
of trick, and tragedy of processions, pageants, 
battles, and explosions. 

The two theatres are near each other, and 
tolerably well situated for the more fashionable 
and opulent parts of the town ; but buildings of 
such magnitude might have been made ornament- 
al to the metropolis, and both require a more open 
space before them. Soldiers were stationed at 
the doors ; and as we drew near we were impor- 
tuned by women with oranges, and by boys to 
purchase a bill of the play. We went into the 
pit that I might have a better view of the house, 
which was that called Drury-lane, from the place 
where it stands, the larger and more beautiful of 
the two. The price here is three shillings and ^ 
sixpence, about sixteen reales. The benches are 
not divided into single seats, and men and wo> 
men here and in all parts of the house sit promis-- 
cuously. 

I had heard much of this theatre, and was pre- 
pared for wonder ; still the size, the height, the 
beauty, the splendour, astonished me. Imagine 
a pit capable of holding a thousand persons, four 
tiers of boxes supported by pillars scarcely thick- 
er than a man's arm, and two galleries in front, 
the higher one at such a distance that they who 
are in it must be content to see the show without 
hoping to hear the dialogue ; the colours blue 
and silver« and the whole illununated withchao- 
259 
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delters of cut glass, nor partiaMy nor parsimoni- 
ously; every part as distinctly seen as if in the 
noon sunshine. After the first feeling of surprise 
and delight, [ began to wish that a massier style 
of architecture had been adopted. The pillars, 
which are iron, are so slender as to give an idea 
of insecurity; their lightness is much admired, 
but it is disproportionate and out of place. There 
is a row of private boxes on each side of the pit, 
on a level with it ; convenient they must doubt- 
less be to those who occupy them, and profitable 
to the proprietors of the house, but they deform 
the theatre. 

The people in the galleries were very noisy be* 
fore the representatioi) began, whistling and call- 
ing to the musicians; and they amused them- 
selves with throwing orange peel into the pit and 
upon the stage ; after the curtain drew up they 
were sufficiently silent The pit was soon filled ; 
the lower side-boxes did not begin to fill till to- 
wards the middle of the first act, because that part 
of the audienc^is too fashionable to come in time ; 
the back part of the front boxes not till the half 
play; they were then filled with a swarm of 
prostitutes, and of men who came to meet them. 
In the course of the evening there were two or 
three quarrels there, which disturbed the perform- 
ance, and perhaps ended in duels the next morn- 
ing. The English say, and I believe they say 
truly, that they are the most moral people in Eu- 
rope; but were they to be judged by their 
theatres, — ^I speak not of the representation, but 
of the manners which are exhibited by this part 
of the audience, — ^it would be thought that no 
people had so little sense of common decorum, or 
paid so little respect to public decency. 

No prompter was to be seen ; the actors were 
perfect, and stood in no need of his awkward 
presence. The story of the drama was, with a 
little assistance, easily intelligible to me ; not in- 
deed by the dialogue ; for of that I found myself 
quite unable to understand any two sentences to- 
gether, scarcely a single one ; and when I look- 
ed afterwards at the printed play, I perceived that 
the difficulty lay in the peculiarity of Shakspeare*s 
language, which is so antiquated, and still more 
so p&rplexcd, that few even of the English them- 
selves can thoroughly understand their favourite 
author. The tale, however, is this : Polixenes, 
king of Bohemia, is visiting his friend Leontes, 
king of Sicily ; he is about to take his departure ; 
Leontes presses him to stay a while longer, but 
in vain — urges the request with warmth, and is 
still refused; then sets his queen to persuade 
him ; and perceiving that she succeeds, is seized 
with sudden jealousy, which in the progress of 
the scene becomes so violent that he orders one 
of his courtiers to murder Polixenes. This 
courtier acquaints Polixenes with his danger, and 
flies with him. Leontes throws the queen into 
prison, where she is delivered of a daughter ; he 
orders the child to be burnt; his attendants re- 



monstrate against this barbarous sentence, and 
he then sends one of them to carry it out of his 
dominions, and expose itin some wild place. He 
has sent messengers to Delphos to consult the 
oracle; but instead of waiting for their return to 
confirm his suspicions or to disprove them, he 
brings the queen to trial. During the trial the 
messengers arrive, the answer of the god is open- 
ed, and found to be that the queen is innocent, 
the child legitimate, and that Leontes wdl be with- 
out an heir unless this which is lost shall be 
found. Even this fails to convince him; but 
immediately tidings come in that the prince, his 
only son, has died of anxiety for his mother ; the 
queen at this faints, and is carried ofi^; and her 
woman comes in presently to say that she is dead 
also. 

The courtier meantime lands with the child upon 
the coast of Bohemia, and there leaves it : a bear 
pursues him across the stage, to the great delight 
of the audience, and eats him out of their sight ; 
which is doubtless to their great disappointment 
The ship is lost with all on board in a storm, and 
thus no clue is left for discovering the princess. 
Sixteen years are now supposed to elapse be- 
tween the third and fourth acts : the lost child, 
Perdita, has grown up a beautiful shepherdess, 
and the son of Polixenes has promised marriage 
to her. He proceeds to espouse her at a sheep- 
shearing feast ; where a pedlar, who picks pockets, 
excites much merriment Polixenes and Camillo, 
the old courtier who had preserved his life, are 
present in disguise, and prevent the contract 
Camillo, longing to return to his own country, 
persuades the prince to fly with his beloved to 
Sicily : he then goes with the king in pursuit of 
them. The old shepherd, who had brought up 
Perdita as his own child, goes in company with 
her ; he produces the things which he had found 
with her ; she is thus discovered to be the lost 
daughter of Leontes, and the oracle is accom- 
plished. But the greater wonder is yet to come. 
As Leontes still continues to bewail the loss of 
his wife, Paulina, the queen's woman, promises 
to show him a statue of her, painted to the life, 
the work of Julio Romano, that painter having 
flourished in the days when Bohemia was a mari- 
time country, and when kings thereof were used 
to consult the oracle of Apollo, being idolators. 
This statue proves to be the queen herself, who 
begins to movQ to slow music, and comes down 
to her husband. And then, to conclude the play, 
as it was the husband of this woman who has 
been eaten by the bear, old Camillo is given her 
that she may be no loser. 

Far be it from me to judge of Shakspeare by 
these absurdities, which are all that I can under- 
stand of the play. "While, however, the English 
tolerate such, and are pleased not merely in spite . 
of them, but with them, it would become their 
travellers not to speak with quite so much con- 
tempt of the Spanish theatre. That Shaksoeare 
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was a great dramatist, notwithstaiM&ig his Win- 
ter's Tale, I believe ; juat as I know Cervantes 
to have been a great ooan though he wrote El 
IHehe$o Rt^vm, 

But you cannot imagine ^ay thing more im- 
pressive than the finer parts of this representa- 
tion : the workings of the king's jealousy, the dig- 
nified grief and resentment of the queen temper- 
ed with compassion for her hu^and's phrensy, 
and the last scene in particular, which surpassed 
whatever I could have conceived of thedtrical ef- 
fect. The actress who personated the queen is 
acknowledged to be perfect in her art ; she stood 
leaning upon a pedestal with one arm, the other 
hanging down — the best Grecian sculptor could 
not have adjusted her drapery with more grace, 
nor have improved the attitude ; and when she 
began to move, though this waa what the specta- 
tors were impatiently expecting, it gave every 
person such a start of delight as the dramatist 
himself would have wished, though the whole 
merit most bo ascribed to tlie actress. 

The regular entertaiomfnts on the English 
stage consist of a play of three or five acts, and 
an afterpiece of two ; interludes are added on 
benefit nights. The afterpiece this evening was 
Don Juan, our old story of the reprobate cavalier 
and the statue, here represented wholly in panto- 
mime. Nothing could be more insipid than all 
the former part of this drama, nothing more dread- 
ful, aud indeed unfit for scenic representation, 
than the catastrophe ; but either the furies of 
iEschylus were more terrible than European 
devils, or our christian ladies are less easily fright- 
ened than the women of Greece, for this is a fa* 
vourite spectacle every where. I know notwhe- 
tlier the invention be originally ours or the Ita- 
lians ; be it whose it may, the story of the statue 
is in a high style of fancy, truly fine and terrific. 
^ The sound of his marble footsteps upon the 
stage struck a dead silence throu^ the house. 
It is to this machinery that the popularity of the 
piece is owing; and in spite of the dulness 
which precedes this incident, and the horror 
which follows it, I do not wonder that it is popu- 
lar. Still it would be decorous in English writers 
to speak with a little less disrespect of the Span- 
ish stage, and of the taste of a Spanish audience^ 
while theu: own countrymen continue to repre- 
sent and to delight in <Hie of the most monstrous 
of all dramas. 

The representation began at seven ; and the 
meals in London are so late, that even this is com- 
plained of as inconveniently early. We did not 
reach home till after midnight 



LETTER XIZ. 

Mnglish Chvreh Service,— Banns of Marriage,'^ 
Infimrtmmct of hamng the Sermon a regular 



parLSemmM m artiek ^ Trmk^^PoptiUr 

Preaehers,—Frwate Chapels, 

The ceremonies of the English church service 
are soon described. Imagine a church with one 
altar covered with crimson velvet, the Creed and 
the Decalogue over it in golden letters, over these 
the Hebrew name of God, or the I. H. S. at the 
pleasure of the painter, and half a dozen winged 
heads about it, clumsily painted, or more clum- 
sily carved : the nakedness of the other walls con- 
cealed by a gallery; an organ over the door, 
and below it, immediately fronting the priest, a 
clock. Here also in some conspicuous place is 
a tablet to record in what year Uie church was 
repaired or beautified, and to perpetuate the 
names of the churchwardens at that time in let- 
ters of gold. Another tablet enumerates, but in 
faded lettering and less conspicuous situation, 
all the benefactors to the parish ; that is, all who 
have left alms to the poor or fees to the minister 
for an anniversary sermon. The gallery and the 
area of the church are divided into pews, as they 
are called, by handsome mahogany partitions, 
within which the rich sit upon cushioned scats, 
and kneel on hassocks, while the poor stand in 
the aisle and kneel upon the stones. These 
pews are usually freeholds attached to houses in 
the parish. In towns a rent is exacted for them : 
and in private chapels, of which I shall speak 
hereafter, the whole Income is derived from Ihera 
as in a tJieatre. The reading desk of the priest is 
under the pulpit, and under it that of the clerk ; 
there are no other assistants except the sexton and 
his wife, who open the pews, and expect a fee for ac- 
commodating a stranger with a seat The priest 
wears a surplice ; the clerk is no otherwise dis- 
tinguished from the laity than as he has a stronger 
voice than usual, reads worse than other people, 
that is, more like a boy at a village school, and 
more frequently speaks through the nose. The 
Catholic church has no corresponding office ; he 
is to the congregation what the leader of the 
band is to an orchestra. 

Some part of the service is repeated by the 
clerk and the people after the priest ; with others, 
as the psalms and all the hymns, they proceed 
alternately, verse by verse; the priest reads the 
scripture lessons and many of the prayers alone: he 
also reads the Utany, and the clerk and congre- 
gation make the petition at the end of every 
clause. There is nothing in the liturgy to which 
a Catholic must necessarily object, except the 
absolution ; and with respect to that, his objec- 
tion would be to the sense in which it is taken, 
not to that which it was intended to convey. 
After the first lesson the organist relieves the 
priest by playing a tune, good or bad according 
to his own fancy. This is an interlude of mo- 
dem interpolation, which would have shocked the 
protestantsin those days when their priests were 
more s&ealouB and longer winded. At the end of 
S61 
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what IB property called the morning semee, 
though on the Sunday it is but the first part of 
three, a portion of the Psalms, in vile verse, is 
given out by the clerk and sung by the whole 
congregation : the organ seems to have been in- 
troduced in all opulent churches to hide the hide- 
ous discord of so many untuned and unmusical 
voices, and overpower it by a louder strain. A 
second part follows, which is usually performed 
beside tbe altar, but this is at the option of the 
officiating priest ; in this the congregation and 
their leader have little more to do than to cry 
Amen, except that they repeat the Nicene Creed ; 
this part also is terminated by psalm-singing, 
during which the priest exchanges his white 
vestment for a black one, and ascends the pul- 
pit He begins with a short prayer, of which the 
form is lefl to himself: he then proceeds to the 
sermon. In old times a sermon was a serious 
thing, both for the preacher and the hearers ; the 
more the better was the maxim in the days of 
fanaticism, and when the sands of one hour were 
run out the people beard with pleasure the invitar 
tion of the preacher to take another glass with 
him. But times are changed ; the hour-glass has 
disappeared, the patience of a congregation is 
now understood to last twenty minutes, and in 
this instance short measure is preferred. Imme- 
diately afler the valediction the organ strikes up a 
loud peal, with much propriety, as it drowns the 
greetings and salutations which pass from one 
person to another. The litany and the whole of 
the second part areomitted in the evening service. 

Thus you perceive, that having apostatized and 
given up the essentials of religion, the schisma- 
tics haye deprived divine service of its specific 
meaning and motive. It is no longer a sacrifice 
for the people. The congregation assemble to 
say prayers, which might as well be said in their 
oratories, and to hear sermons which might more 
conveniently be read at home. Nothing is done 
which might not be done with the same propriety 
in a chamber as in a church, and by a layman as 
by a priest 

A curious legal form is observed in the midst 
of the service ; the priest reads a list of all the 
persons in the parish who are about to be mar- 
ried. This is done three successive Sundays, that 
if any person should be acquainted with any ex- 
isting impediment to the marriage he may declare 
it in time. The better classes avoid this publi- 
city by obtaining a license at easy expense. 
Those of high rank choose to he married at their 
own houses, a license for which can be obtained 
from only the primate. In Scotland, where the 
schismatics succeeded in abolishing all the decen- 
cies as well as the ornaments of religion, this is 
the universal practice ; the sacrament of marriage 
may be celebrated in any place by any person in 
that country, and the whole funeral ceremony 
there consists in digging a hole and putting the 
body into it ! 



Of the service of this heretical church, suefa a« 
it is, the sermon seems to be regarded as the 
most important part; children are required to re- 
member the text, and it is as regular a thing for 
the English to prais^the discourse when they are 
going out of church, as it is to talk of their health 
immediately before, and of the weather immedi- 
ately afterwards. The founders of the schism 
did not foresee the inconvenience of always at- 
taching this appendage to prayers and forms 
which the fathers of the church indited and enacts 
ed under the grace of the Holy Spirit, and which 
even they had grace enough to leave uncorrupted, 
though not unmutilated. To go through these 
forms and ofier up these petitions requires in the 
priest nothing more than the commonest learning ; 
it is, indeed, one of the manifold excellencies of 
the true church, that the service can neither be 
made better nor worse by him who performs it 
fiut here, where a main part consists of a compo- 
sition merely human, which is designed to edify 
and instruct the people, more knowledge and 
more talents are nec«sary than it is reasonable 
to expect in every priest, or indeed possible to 
find. You may suppose that this inconvenience 
is easily remedied, that only those persons would 
be licensed to preach whom the bishop had ap- 
proved as well qualified, and that all others would 
be enjoined to read tbe discourses of those schis- 
matical doctors whom their schismatical church 
had sanctioned. Something like this was at first 
intended, and a book of homilies set forth by au- 
thority. Happily these have become obsolete. 
I say happily, because, having been composed in 
the first years of the schism, they abound with ca- 
lumnies against the faith. The people now ex- 
pect original composition from their priests, let 
their abitity be what it may ; it would be regard- 
ed as a confession of incapacity to take a book 
into the pulpit ; and you may well suppose, if we 
in Spain have more preacherf than are good, 
what it must be in a country where every priest 
is one. 

Tbe sermon is read, not recited nor delivered 
extemporaneously ; which is one main difference 
between the regular English clergy and the sec- 
tarians. It has become a branch of trade to sup- 
ply the priests with discourses, and sermons may 
be bespoken upon any subject, at prices propor- 
tioned to the degree of merit required, which is 
according to the rank of the congregation to whom 
they are to be addressed. One clergyman of 
Cambridge has assisted his weaker brethren by 
publishing outlines which they may fill up, and 
which he calls skeletons of sermons ; another of 
higher rank, to accommodate them still further, 
prints discourses at fuU, in the written alphabet, 
so as to appear like manuscript to such of the 
congregation as may chance to see them. The 
manuscripts of a deceased clergyman are often 
advertised for sale, and it is usually added to the 
notice, that they are wananted <inginal ; that ia. 
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that no other copies have been sold which might 
betray the secret These shifts, however, are 
not resorted to by the more respectable clergy ; 
it is not uncommon for these to enter into a com- 
raercial treaty with their ihends of the profession, 
and exchange their compositions. But even with 
this reinforcement, the regular stock is usually 
but scanty ; and if the memory of the parishioners 
be good enough to last two years, or perhaps half 
the time, they recognize their old acquaintance at 
their regular return. 

If, however) this custom be burthensome to 
one part of the clergy, they who have enough 
talents to support more vanity fail not to profit 
by it, and London is never without a certain 
number of popular preachers. I am not now 
speaking of those who are popular among the 
sectarians, or because they introduce sectarian 
doctrines into the church; but of that specific 
character among the regular English clergy, 
which is here denominated a popular preacher. 
You may well imagine that, as the tree is known 
by its fruits, I have not a Luis de Grenada, nor 
an Antonio Vieyra, to describe. Threadbare 
garments of religious poverty, eyes weakened by 
incessant tears of contrition or of pious love, and 
cheeks withered by fasting and penitence, would 
have few charms for that part of the congregation 
for whom the popular preacher of London curls 
his forelock, studies gestures at his looking-glass, 
takes lessons from some stage-player in his cham- 
ber, and displays his white hand and white hand- 
kerchief in the pulpit The discourse is in charac- 
ter with the orator ; nothing to rouse a slumbering 
conscience, nothing to alarm the soul at a sense of 
its danger, no difficulties expounded to confirm the 
wavering, no mighty truths enforced to rejoice 
the faithful, — to look for theology here would be'*' 
seeking pears from the elm ; — only a little smooth 
morality, such as Turk, Jew, or Infidel, may lis- 
ten to without offence, sparkling with metaphors 
and similes, and rounded off with a text of scrip- 
ture, a scrap x>f poetry, or, better than either, a 
quotation from Ossian. — To have a clergy ex- 
empt from the frailties of human nature is impos- 
sible ; but the true church has effiictuaUy secured 
hers from the vanities of the world; we may 
sometimes have to grieve because the wolf has 
put on the shepherd's cloak, but never can have 
need -to blush at seeing the monkey in it 

These geatlemen have two ends in view, the 
main one is to make a fortune by marriage, — one 
of the evils this of a married clergy. It was for- 
meily a doubt whether the red coat or the black 
one, the soldier or the priest, had the best chance 
with the ladies ; if, on the one side, there was va- 
lour, there was learning on the other ; but since 
voluoleeiing has made scarlet so common, black 
carries the day i-^tdunt arma iogat. The cus- 
toms of England do not exclude the clergyman 

* Fedir peras al alma. 



from any spedes of amusement; the popdlor 
preacher is to be seen at the theatre, and at the 
horse-race, bearing his part at the concert and the 
ball, making his court to old ladies at the caid* 
table, and to young ones at the harpsichord : and 
in this way, if he does but steer clear <d any fla^ 
grant crime or irregularity (which is not always 
the case; for this order, in the heretical hie- 
rarchy, has had more than one Lucifer,) he ge- 
nerally succeeds in finding some widow, or wan- 
ing spinster, with weightier charms than youth 
and beauty. • 

His other object is to obtain what is called a 
lectureship in some wealthy parish ; that is, to 
preach an evening sermon on Sundays, at a later 
hour than the regular service, for which the pa- 
rishioners pay by a subscription. As this is an 
addition to the established service, at the choice 
of the people, and supported by them at a volun- 
tary expense, the appointment is in their hands 
as a thing distinct from the cure ; it is decided by 
votes, and the election usually produces a contest, 
which is carried on with the same ardour, and 
leaves behind it the same sort of dissention among 
[, friends and neighbours as a contested election for 
parliament But the height of the popular 
preacher's ambition is to obtain a chapel of his 
own, in which he rents out pews and single seats 
by the year ; and here he does not trust wholly 
to his own oratorical accomplishments ; he wiU 
have a finer tuned organ than his neighbour, 
singers better trained, double doors, and stoves of 
the newest construction, to keep it comfortably 
warm. I met one of these chapel- proprietors in 
eompany ; self-complacency, good humour, and 
habitual assentation to every body he met with, 
had wrinkled his face into a perpetual smile. He 
said he had lately been expending all his ready 
money in religious purposes : this he afterwards 
explained as meaning that he had been fitting up 
his chapel ; *' and I shall think myself very badly 
off," he added, ** if it does not bring me in fifty ner 
cent'' 



LETTE& XX. 

Irreverence of the English Uncords the Virgin Jtfor 
ry and the Saints, — Want of Ceremonies in their 
Church, — Festival Dainties, — Traces of Cathor 
licism in their Language and Oaths, — Disbelief of 
Purgatory, — Fatal Consequences of this Error, — 
Supposed Advantages of the Schism examined,'^ 
Clergy not so numerous as formerly. 

The religion of the English approaches more 
neariy than I had supposed, in its doctrines, to the 
true faith ; so nearly indeed, in some instances, 
that it would puzzle these heretics to explain the 
difference, or to account for it where it exists. 
Witii respect to the holiest sacrament, they admit 
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that the body and blood of Ghriat is verilj and 
indeed taken, and yet they deny the real presence. 
They give ai>aolution regularly in their Ohurch 
service, upon a public and general confession, 
which is equivalent to no confession at all. They 
accredit the miracles of the first two or three cen- 
turies, and no others ; as if miracles were not 
just as well authenticated, and just as necessary 
in succeeding ages, or, as if it were possible to 

' say, Thus far shalt thou believe and no farther. 
They profess to believe in the communion of 
sfints, though in fact they believe not in any 
saints ; and they say that the Holy Catholic 
Church subsisted in the Waldcnses and Albigen- 
ses, for to these miserable wretches they trace the 
origin of the great schism. It is as extraordinary 
as it is lamentable to see how they have reduced 
every thing to a mere caput tnortuum, 

'One of the things which most indicates dieir 
blindness is their total want of all reverence for 
Mary the most pura Believing her to be indeed 
the immaculate mother of God, they honour her 
with no festivals, no service, not a single prayer ; 
nor have they the slightest feeling of adoration or 
love for a being so infinitely lovely and adorable. 
The most obscure saint in the calendar has more 
respect in Spain than is %hown here to the most 
holy Virgin ! St Joseph is never mentioned, nor 
thought of ; they scarcely seem to know that such 
a person ever existed. Tlie Aposlles are just so 
far noticed that no business is transacted at the 
public olfices upon their festivals, and this is all ; 
no procession is made, nobody goes to church ; 
in fact, nobody remembers that the day is a festi- 
val, except the clerks who find it a holiday ; for 
these words are not synonymous in England. 
Holiday means nothing more here than a day of 
cessation from business, and a schoolboy's vaca- 
tion. The very meaning of the word is forgotten. 
Nothing can be conceived more cold and un- 
impapsioned and uninteresting than all the forms 
of this false Church. No vestments except the 
surplice and the cassock, the one all white, the 
other all black, to which the bishops add nothing 

I but lawn sleeves. Only a single altar, and that 
almost naked, without qne taper, and without 
the great and adorable Mystery. Rarely a pic- 
ture, no images, the few which the persecutors 
Ipft in the niches of the old cathedrals are muti- 
lated ; no lamps, no crucifix, not even a cross to 
be seen. If it were not for the Creed and the 
Ten Commandments, which are usually written 
over the altar, one of these heretical places of 
worship might as soon be taken for a mosque as 
for a church. The service is equally bald; no 
genuflections, no crossings, no incense, no eleva- 
tion ; and their music, when they have any, is 
■0 monstrous that it seems as if the Father of 
Heresy had perverted their ears as well as thehr 
hearts. 

The church festivals, however, are not entirely 
unobserved ; though the English will not pray, 
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they will eat; and, acoofdin^y, th^ have psr- 
ticular dainties for all the great holidays. On 
Shrove Tuesday they eat what they call pancakes, 
which are a sort of wafer fried or made smaller 
and thicker with currents or apples, in which case 
they are called fritters. For Mid Lent Sunday 
they have huge plum-cakes, crusted with sugar 
like snow ; for Good Friday, hot buns, marked 
with a cross, for breakfast ; the only rehc of reU- 
gion remaining among all their customs. These 
buns will keep for ever without becoming mouldy, 
by virtue of the holy sign being impressed upon 
them. I have also been credibly informed, that 
in the province of Herefordshire a pious woman 
annually makes two upon this day, the crumbs of 
which are a sovereign remedy for diarrhcea. Peo- 
ple come far and near for this precious inedicine, 
which has never been known to fail ; yet even 
miracles produce no efiect On the feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel every body must eat 
goose for dinner: and on the Nativity turkey, 
^ith what they call Christmas pies. They have 
the cakes again on the festival of the kings. 

Some traces of Catholicism may occasionally 
be observed in their language. Their words 
Christmas and Candlemas show that there was 
once a time when they were id the right way. 
The five wounds are corrupted into a passionate 
exclamation, of which they who use it know not 
the awful meaning. There is another instance, 
so shocking as well as ridiculous, that 1 almost 
tremble to write it. The word for swine in thi» 
language differs little in its pronunciation from 
the word Pix: it is well- known how infamous 
these people have at all times been for the prac> 
tice of swearing r they have retained an oath by 
this sacred vessel, and yet so completely forgot- 
ten even the meaning of the word, that they say 
Please the Pigs instead of the Pix. They also 
still preserve in their oaths the names of some 
pagan Divinities whom their fathers worship- 
ped, and of whom perhaps no other traces 
remain. The Deuce is one, the Lord-Harry 
another: there is also the Living- Jingo, Qor, and 
Goles. The Pagan Goths had no such idols: so 
probably these were adored by the Celtic inhalnt- 
ants of the island. 

With us, every thing is calculated to remind us 
of religion. We cannot go abroad without see- 
ing some representation of Purgatory, some cross 
which marks a station, an image of Mary the 
most pure, or a crucifix — ^without meeting priest, 
or monk, or friar, a brotherhood busy in their work 
of charity, or the most holy fiacrament under its 
canopy borne to redeem and sanctify the dying 
sinner. In your chamber the bells of the church 
or convent reach your ear, or the voice of one 
begging alms for the souls, or the chant of the 
priests in proc6Ssi<m. Your babe's first play- 
thing in his nurse*8 rosary. The festivals of the 
church cannot pass unnoticed, because they re- 
guUte the economy of ymur table ; and thoy can- 
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not be neglected without reproof from the confessor, 
who is a father to every individual in the family. 
There is nothing of all this in England The cler- 
gy here are as little distinguished from the laity 
in their dress as in their lives; they are con- 
fined to black, indeed, but with no distinction of 
make, and black is a fashionable colour ; the only 
difference is that they wear no tail, though their 
heads are ornamented with as much care as if 
they had never been exhorted to renounce the 
vanities of the world. Here are no vespers to 
unite a whole kingdom at one time in one feeling 
of devotion : if the bells are heard, it is because 
bell-ringing is the popular music. As for Pur- 
gatory, it is wen known that all the heretics re- 
ject it ; by some inconceivable absurdity they 
believe that sin may deserve eternal punishment, 
and yet cannot deserve any thing short thereof, 
— as if there were no degrees of criminality. In 
like manner they deny all degrees of merit, con- 
fining the benefit of every man*s good works to 
himself; confounding thus all distinctions of 
piety ; or, to speak more truly, denying that there 
is any merit in good works ; that is, that good 
work can be good ; and thus they take away all 
motives for goodness. 

Oh how fatal is this error to the living and to 
the dead ! An Englishman has as little to do 
with religion in his death as in his life. No 
tapers are lighted, no altar prepared, no sacrifice 
performed, no confession made, no absolution 
given, no unction administered : the priest rarely 
attends ; it is sufiicient to have the doctor and 
the nurse by the sick bed : so the body be attend- 
ed the soul may shift for itself. Every thing ends 
with the funeral ; they think prayers for the dead 
are of no avail ; and in this, alas ! they are unwit^ 
tingly right, for it is to be feared their dead are in 
the place from whence there is no redemption. 

All the ties which connect us with the World 
of Spirits are cut off by this tremendous heresy. 
If prayers for the dead were of no further avail 
than as the consolation of the living, their advan- 
tage would even then be incalculable ; for what 
consolation can be equal to the belief that we are 
by our own earnest expressions of piety alleviating 
the sufferings of our departed friends, and accele- 
rating the commencement of their eternal happi- 
ness ! Such a belief rouses us from the languor of 
sorrow to the performance of this active duty, the 
performance of which brings with itits own reward: 
we know that they for whom we mourn and inter- 
cede are sensible of these proofs of love, and that 
from every separate prayer thus directed they de- 
rive more real and inestimable benefit, than any 
services, however essential, could possibly impart 
to the living. And what a motive is this for us to 
train up our children in the ways of righteousness, 
that they, in their turn, may intercede for us when 
we stand most in need of intercession. Alas ! the 
accursed Luther and his accomplice! seem to have 
bailed ttp eveiy avenue to heaveii. 
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They, however, boast ofthe advantages obtain- 
ed by the schism, which they tiiink proper to 
call the reformation. The three points on which 
they especially congratulate themselves, are, the 
privilege of having the scriptures in their own 
tongue ; ofthe cup for the congregation ; and of 
the marriage ofthe clergy. As for the ^rtsi, it is 
altogether imaginary ; the Church does not pro- 
hibit its members from translating the Bible ; it 
only enjoins that they translate from the approved 
version of the Vulgate, lest any errors should 
creep in from ignorance ofthe sacred language, tr 
misconception, or misrepresentation; and the 
wisdom of this injunction has been sufficiently 
evinced. The privilege of the cup might be 
thought of little importance to a people who think 
80 lightly ofthe Eucharist ; but as they have pre- 
served so few sacraments, they are right to make 
the most of what they have. The marriage of 
the clergy has the effect of introducing poverty 
among them, and rendering it, instead of a vo- 
luntary virtue, the punishment of an heretical 
custom. Most ofthe inferior clergy are miser- 
ably poor; nothing, indeed, can be conceived 
more deplorable than the situation of those among 
them who have large families. They are debar- 
red by their profession from adding to their scanty 
stipends by any kind of labour ; and the people, 
knowing nothing of religious poverty, regard 
poverty at all times more as a crime than a mis- 
fortune, antl would despise an apostle if he came 
to them in rags. 

During the last generation, it was the ambi- 
tion of those persons in the lower ranks of so- 
ciety, who were just above the peasantry, to make 
one of theu* sons a clergyman, if they fkncied he 
had a talent for learning. But times have changed, 
and the situation of a clergyman, who has no 
family interest, is too unpromising to be any 
longer an object of envy. They, who would have 
adventured in the church formerly, now become 
commercial adventurers : in consequence, com- 
merce is now far more overstocked with adven 
turers than ever the church has been, and men are 
starving as clerks instead of as curates. I have 
heard tibat the master of one ofthe free grammar 
schools, who, twenty years ago used to be seek- 
ing what they call curacies for his scholars, and 
had always many more expectants than he could 
supply with churches, has now applicants for five 
curates, and cannot find one to accept the situa- 
tion. On the contrary, a person in this great city 
advertised lately for a clerk ; the salary was by 
no means large, nor was the situation in other re- 
spects particularly desirable ; yet he had no 
fewer than ninety applicants. 



LETTER ZXI. 

Show of TuHps.'^FlorUts.'^Pussionfor RarUies m 
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England, — Quern Jhme''8 Fasikinga, — Jtfoie Tor 
toiae-sheU Cat.--CoLUet&r»,—Tke King of Coi- 
Uetara. 

Ykstbrdat I went to see a show of tulips, as 
it is called, about three miles from town. The 
bed in which they were arranged, each in its 
separate pot, was not less than tifty varaa in 
length, covered with a linen awning the whole 
way, and with linen curtains at the sides, to be 
let down if the wind should be violent, or the rain 
#eat in. The first sight of this long gallery of 
flowers was singular and striking ; and faint as 
the odour of the tuhp is, the many thousands 
which were here collected together, formed a 
very perceptible and sweet fragrance. The few 
persons present were brother florists, or amateurs 
of the science, and the exhibitor himself was a 
character quite new to me. Never before had I 
seen such perfect and complete enjoyment as this 
man took in his tulips ; he did not seem to have 
a single wish, or thought, or idea, beyond them ; 
his whole business from one end of the year to 
the other was to nurse them up, and here they 
were in full bloom and beauty. The price of one 
he told us was twenty guineas, another only ten : 
some were forty, fifty, as high as a hundred; 
there was one on which no price could be set, — 
he did not know its value, — indeed it was invalu- 
able. We saw Julius Caesar, and the Great 
Mogul, and Bonaparte, and St. George, and the 
Duke of Marlborough. " This," said he, " is 
poor Louis XVI.— here's Pompey j — that's 
Washington ; he's a grand fellow !" and he look- 
ed up in our faces with a feeling so simple and 
so serious, that it was evident his praise was 
solely designed for the flower. I ventured to ad- 
mire one, and, as you may suppose, only betrayed 
ray ignorance : it was a vulgar flower, and had 
no name ; they told me it was streaky, by which 
term they meant that it was veined with colours 
which -spread into the white part of the leaf and 
faded away ; — the very thing for which I had ad- 
mired it. It seems the perfection of a tulip con- 
sists in its form ; the lips of the cup should just 
incline inwards, and just be tipt with a colour 
which does not diffuse itself. When I knew their 
itandard of perfection, I began to see with the 
eyes of a connoisseur, and certainly discovered 
beauties which would never have been percepti- 
ble to me in my state of ignorance. 

He and his man, he told us, sat up alternately 
to watch the garden : yet notwithstanding their 
vigilance, some thieves had got in a few nights 
before:—** The fools ! said he, " they took about 
fifty yards of the cloth before they were disturbed, 
but diey never touched one of the tulips." His 
man appeared to be as devoutly attached to the 
pursuit as himself. I never saw such complete 
happiness as both .these men felt in beholding the 
perfection of their year's labour, such sober and 
deep dehght as was manifest in every word and 
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gesture — ^Never let me be told again thai the pur- 
suit of happiness is vain. 

The tulip mania of the Dutch never raged in 
Elngland, whatever you might imagine from this 
specimen ; yet I have heard of one old gentle- 
man who never was half a dozen leagues from his 
birthplace during his whole life except once^ 
when he went to Holland to purchase roots. 
There may be amateurs enough to make it not 
an expensive pursuit for the florist, and perhaps 
the number of persons, who, hke us, give a shil- 
ling to see the exhibition, may be suflicient to pay 
for the awning ; but I should think it can never 
be pursued for profit The carnation, the ranun- 
culus, and the auricula, have each their devotees, 
who have meetings to exliibit their choice speci- 
mens, and prizes for the most beautiful These 
bring those flowers to a wonderful perfection, yet 
this perfection is less wonderful than the pains by 
which it is procured. Akin to the florists are the 
Columbarians or pigeon-fanciets, and the butter- 
fly-breeders or Aurelians. Even as any thing 
may become the object of superstition, an onion, 
or a crocodile, an ape, or an ape's tooth, so also 
any thing does for a pursuit ; and all that is to be 
regretted is, that the ordinary- pursuits of mankind 
are not as innocent as that of these experimental 
Minorities or Minims. 

There is, perhaps, no country m which the pas- 
sion for collecting rarities is so pi-evalent as in 
England. The wealth of the kingdom, the rapidity 
with which intelligence is circulated, and the faci- 
lity with which things are conveyed from one end 
of the island to the other, are instrumental causes ; 
but the main cause is the oddity of the people 
themselves. There is a popular notion, which 
has originated heaven knows how, that a Clueen 
Anne's farthing (the smallest coin they have) is 
worth 5000/. and some little wliile ago an ad vex- 
tjseraent appeared in the newspapers offering one 
for sale at that price. This at once excited the 
hopes of every body who possessed one of tliese 
coins, for tliere are really so many in existence 
tliat the fictitious value is little or nothing. Other 
farthings were speedily announced to be sold by 
private contract, — go where you would, this was 
the topic of conversation. The strange part of 
the story is to comp. A man was brought before 
the magistrates charged by a soldier with having 
assaulted him on the highway and robbed him of 
eight pounds, some silver,^ and a dueen Anne's 
farthing. The man protested his innocence, and 
brought sufficient proof of it Upon farther in- 
vestigation it was discovered that some pettifog- 
ging lawyer, as ignorant as he was villanous, had 
suborned the soldier to bring this false accusation 
against an innocent man-in the hopes of hanging 
him, and so getting possession of the farthing. 
Unbelievable as you may think this, I have the 
most positive testimony of its truth. 

Another vulgar notion is, that there is no such 
thing as a male to^se-shell-coloured cat Some 
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liirtnnBte person, however, hu just given notice 
that he is in possession of such a curiosity, and 
ofiers to treat with the virtuosos for the sale of 
this rsraosw, as he ht^aUy calls it They call 
the male eats in this country Thomas, and the 
male asses either Edward or John. I cannot 
leam the reason of this strange custom. 

The passion for old china is confined to old 
women, and indeed is almost extinct Medals 
are in less request since science has become 
fashionable ; or perhaps the pmrsuit is too ezpiA- 
sive; or it requires more knowledge than can be 
acquired easily enough by those who wish for 
the reputation of knowledge without the trouble 
of acquiring it Minerals are now the most com- 
mon objects of puisttit; engraved portraits form 
Another, since a clergyman some forty years ago 
published a biographical accoiyt of all persons 
whose likenesses had been engraved in England. 
This is a mischievous taste, for you rarely or 
never meet an ttd book here with the author's 
. head in it ; all afe mutilated by the coilectors ; 
and I have heard that still more mischievous col- 
lections of engraved title-pages have been begun. 
The book collectoni are of a higher oider,-*not 
that their pursuit necessarily implies knowledge ; 
it is the love of possessing rarities, or the pleasure 
of pursuit, whkih in most cases actuates them; 
^ one person who had spent many years in collect* 
ing large paper copies, havmg obtained nearly all 
which had ever been thus printed, sold the whole 
collection for Uie sake of beginning to collect them 
Again. I shall being home an Elnglish bookseller's 
catalogue as a curiosity: every thing is specified 
that can tempt these curious purchasers: the 
name of the printer, if he be at all famous ; even 
the binder, for in this art they certainly are unri< 
vailed. The size of the margin is of great import- 
ance. I could not conceive what was meant 
by a tall copy till this was explained to me. If 
the leaves of an old book have never been cut 
smooth, its value is greatly enhanced ; but if it 
should happen that they have never been cut open, 
the copy becomes inestimable. 

The good which these collectors do is that they 
preserve volumes which would otherwise perish; 
and this outbalances the evil which they have 
done in increasmg the price of old books tenfold. 
One person will collect English poetry, another 
Italian, a third classics, a fourth romances : for 
the wiser sort go upon the maxim of having some- 
thing of every thing, and every thing of something. 
They are in general sufficiently liberal in permit* 
ting men o( letters to make use of their collec- 
tions ; which are not only more complete in their 
kind than could be found in the public libraries 
of En^and, but are more partiQuburly useful in a 
country where the public libnuries are rendered 
almost useless by absurd restrictions and bad 
management, and where thsie are no convents. 
The want of convents is, if only ia this rtfpect, a 
national misfortune. 



The species of minor colleeton are v«iy nam^ 
rous. Some ten years ago many tradesmen is- 
sued copper money of their own, which they call- 
ed tokens, and which bore the arms of their re- 
spective towns, or their own heads, or any device 
which pleased them. How worthless these pieces 
must in general have been, you may judge, when 
I tell you that their current value was less than 
two qwaiiot. They became very numerous ; and 
as soon as it was difficult to form a complete col- 
lection, — ^for while it was easy nobody thought it 
worth while, — ^the collectors began the pursA 
The very worst soon became the most valuable, 
precisely because no person had ever preserved 
them for theur beauty. Will you beUeve me when 
I tell you that a series of engravings of these 
worthless coins was actually begun, and that a 
cabinet of them sold for not less than fifty pieces 
of eight? When the lasi new copper currency 
was issued, a shopkeeper in the country sent for 
a hundred pounds worth from the mint, on purpose 
that he might choose out a good specimen for 
himself. Some few geniuses have struck out 
paths for themselves ; one admits no work into 
his library if it extends beyond a single volume ; 
one is employed in collecting play-bills, another 
in collecting teapots, another in hunting for visit- 
ing cards, another in forming a list of remarkable 
surnames, another more amusingly in getting 
specimens of every kind of wig that has been worn 
within the memory of man. JBut the king of Col- 
lectors is a gentleman in one of the provinces, who 
with great pains and expense procures the hal- 
ters which have been used at executions : these 
he arranges round his museum in chronological 
order, labelling each with the name of the crimi- 
nal to whom it belonged, the history of his oflfence, 
and the tune and place (k* his execution. In the 
true spirit of virtue, he ought to hang himself, 
and leave his own halter to ccmiplete the collection. 

You will not wonder if mean vices should some- 
times be found coimected witli such mean pur^ 
suits. The collectors are said to acknowledge 
only nine commandments of the ten, rejecting the 
eighth. At the sale of a virtuoso's efl^ts, a single 
shell was purchased at a very high price: the 
buyer held it up to the company: '* There are 
but two specimens of this shell,'' said he, ^* known 
to be in existence, and I have the other:" — and 
he set his foot upon it and crushed it to pieces. 



LETTER XXII. 

Engliah Coins. — Paper Currency. — Freqitent JSas 
$eution$ fir Fwgery.-'Dr, Dodd^-^Opinunt that 
PreventioniatheEndofPvMuhment.'^Thia End 
not anatoered by the Frequency of ExeeuHona^ — 
Plan fi^Hht Prevention of Forgery rejected by 
the Bank, 

Ekoush money is calculated in pounds, shil- 
^8"» P®i>^ *od farthmgs: fonr frrtfaings make 
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cane peanj, twelre pence one shiHing^ twenty shil- 
lings one pound. Four shillings and sixpence is 
the value of the peto dttro at par. It is in one re- 
spect better than our money, because it is the 
same over the whole kingdom. 

As the value of money has gradually lessened, 
the smallest denominations of coin have every 
where disappeared* The farthing is rarely seen ; 
and as the penny, which was formerly an imagi- 
nary coin, has within these few years been is- 
sued, it will soon entirely disappear, just as the 
mite or half farthing has disappeared before it A 
coin of new denomination always raises the price 
of those things which are just below its value ; &e 
seller finding it profitable as well as convenient 
to avoid fractions. The penny is a handsome 
piece of money, though of uncomfortable weight, 
being exactly an English ounce ; so that in re* 
eeiving change you have frequently a quarter of a 
pound of copper to carry in your pocket ."-^the le- 
gend is indented on a raised rim ; and by this 
means both the legend and the stamp are less lia- 
able to be effaced. For the same reason a sHgbt 
concavity is given to the hali^penny. In other 
respects these pieces are alike, bearing the king's 
head on one side, and on the other a figure of 
Britannia sitting on the shore, and holding out an 
olive branch. 

The silver coins are four : the crown, which is 
five editings ; and the half-crown, the shilling, 
and the sixpence or half-slulling. The silver 
groat, which is four pence, and silver penny, were 
once current; but though these, with the silver 
threepence and half-groat, are still coined, Ihey 
never get into circulation. Those wfaidi get 
abroad are given to children, and laid by for their 
rarity. The crown piece, in like manner, when 
met with, is usually laid aside ; it is the size of 
our dotlar, and has like it on one side the head of 
the sovereign, on the other the arms of the king- 
dem ; but the die, though far from good, is bet- 
ter than ourii. Nothing, however, can be so bad 
as the other silver coins ; that is, all which are 
in use. The sixpence, though it should happen 
not to be a counterfeit, is not worth one fourth of 
its nominal value ; it is a thin piece of crooked 
silver, which seldom beard the slightest remains 
of an impress. The shillings also are Worn per- 
fectly smooth, though not otherwise defaced ; 
they are worth about half their current valuer 
The coiners are not content with cent, per cent 
profit for issuing good silver, for which the public 
would be much indebted to them, whatever the 
government might be, silver being inconveniently 
scarce ; they pour out base money in abundance, 
and it requires more circumspection than I can 
boast to avoid the loss which is thus occasioned. 
The half-crown approaches nearer its due weight : 
and it is more firequently possible to trace upon it 
the head of Charles 11. or James, or William, or 
Gbieen Aime, the earliest and latest princes whose 
9&fet is in general eiicniatidii. 
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A new coinage of silver htb bees wastad a«id 
called for time out of mind. The exceeding dif- 
ficulty attending the measure still prevents it 
For, ^the old silver were permitted to be current 
only for a week after the new was issued, all the 
new would be ground smooth and re^issued in 
the same state as the old, as^ndeed has been dene 
with all the silver of the two kst reigns. And if 
any temporary medium were substituted till this 
old money could be called in, that^also would be 
imn^diately counterfeited. You can have no 
conception of the ingenuity, the activity, and the 
indefatigable watchfulness of roguery in England. 

There are three gold coins: the guinea, which 
is twenty-one shillings, its half, and its third. 
The difference between the pound and guinea is 
absurd, and occasioned some trouble at first to a 
foreigner when Recounts were calcidated in the 
one and paid in the other ; but paper has now 
become so general that this is hardly to be com- 
plained of. There are five-guitfta pieces in exist- 
ence, which are only to be'seen in the cabinets of 
the curious. The seven-shilling piece was first 
coined during the present reign, and ch'culated 
but a few years ago: there were such struck 
during the American war, and never issued : I 
know not why. One of these I have seen, which 
had never been milled : the obverse was a lion 
standing upon the crown, in this respect hand- 
somer than the present pteoe, which has the crown 
and nothing else ; indeed, the die was in every 
respect better. Both the current gold and copper 
are almost exclusively of the present rfeign. It 
may be remarked, that the newest gold is in the 
worst state ; armorial bearings appear best upon 
a shield ; they have discarded the shield, and tied 
them round with the garter. Medallic, that is, 
historical money, has often been recommended ; 
but implies too much love for the arts, and too 
much attention to posterity, to be adopted here. 
There has not been a good coin struck in England 
since the days of Oliver Cromwell. 

There was no paper in circulation of less than 
five pounds value till the stoppage of the Bank 
during the late war. Bills of one and two pounds 
were then issued, and these have almost super- 
seded gtdneas. Upon the policy or impolicy of 
continuing this paper money after the immediate 
urgency has ceased, volumes and volumes have 
been written. On one side it is asserted that the 
great increase of the circulating medium, by les- 
sening the value of money, raises the price of pro- 
visions, and thus virtually operates as a heavy 
tax upon all persons who do not immediately 
profit by the banking trade. On the other hand 
the conveniences were detailed more spaciously 
than truly, and one advocate eveh went so far 
as to entitle his pamphlet "Guineas an incum- 
brance.»» Setting the political advantages or 
disadvantages aside, as a subject upon which I 
am nA qualifiied to ofler an opinion, I can plainly 
see that every person dislikes thesis finiall notes; 
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tkof «t« lew cAnvemoAt than gukieM in tiM 
purse, and more liable ta accidents. You are 
also always in danger of nceiving forged ones ; 
and if yon do, the loss lies at yonr own door, for 
the Bank refuses to indemmfy the^bolder. This 
injttstioe the directors can safely commit: they 
know their oWn strength with government, and 
care Kttie for the people ; but the countiy bank- 
««, whose credit depends upon fair dealing, • pay 
their forged notes, and therefore provincial bills 
are always preferred in the country to those ^ the 
Bank of England. The inconvenience in travel- 
ling is excessive: you receive nothing but these 
bills ; and if you carry tiiem a stage beyond their 
sph^e of cirouiation, they become useless. 

The firequent executions for forgery in Eng- 
land are justly considered by the humane and 
thinking pert of the people as ^pugnant to jus- 
tice, shocking to humanity, and disgraceful to the 
nation. Death has been the uniform punishment 
in every ease, though it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a crime capable of so many modifica^ 
tions of guilt in the criminal. The most power- 
ful intercessions have been made for mercy, and 
the most powerful lurguments urged in vain ^^no 
instuice has ever yet been known of pardon. A 
doctor of Divinky was executed for it in the early 
part of the present reign, who, though led hy his 
prodigality to the commission of the deed for 
which he suffered, was the most use^l as well as 
the most popular of all their preachers. Any re- 
gurd to his clerioal oharaoter was, as you may 
well suppose, out of the question in this land of 
schism ; yet earnest entreaties were made in his 
behalf. The famous Dr. Johnson, of whom the 
finglish boast as the great omam^it of his. age, 
and as ohe of the beet and wisest men whom their 
GOUBtxy has ever produced, and of whose |»ety it 
vriH be sufficient praise to say that he was almost 
a Catholic, — he strenuously exerted himself to 
procure the pardon of this unfortunate man, on 
the ground that the punishment exceeded the 
measure of the ofience, and that the life of the of- 
fender might usefully be passed in retirement 
and penitence. Thousands who had been bene- 
fited by his preaching petitioned that m^Kjy might 
be shown hun, and the Clueen herself interceded, 
but in vam. During the interval between his 
trial and his execution he wrote a long poem en- 
titled Prison Thoughts ; a far more extraordinary 
effort of mind than the poem of Villon, compos- 
ed under similar circumstances, for which, in an 
age of less humanity, the life <i£ the author was 
spared. Had the punishment of Dr. Dodd been 
proportioned to his ofience, he would have been 
no object of pity ; but when he suffered the same 
death as a felon or a murderer, compassion over- 
powered the sense of his guilt, and the people 
universally regarded Inm as the victim of a law 
inordkiately rigotous. It was long b^eved that 
his life had been preserved by connivance^ the 
execatianer; that a waxen figure had been bu* 



lied in his stead, and that ke had been oQovey«d 
over to the continent 

More persons have suffered for this offence 
since the law has been enacted than for any other 
crime, in ail other cases pallialive circumstances 
araailowed their due weight; this /alone is the 
sin for which there is no lemisaioill No allow* 
ance is made for the pressure or want, for the 
temptation which the facUity of the fraud holds 
out, ner for (he difference between offences 
against natural or against political law. More 
merciless than Draco, oe than those inquisiloss 
who are never mentioned in this country without 
an abhorrent expression of real or affected humanip 
ty, the commercial legislators of England are 
satisfied with nothing but the life of the offender 
who sins against the Bank, which is their Holy 
of Holies. They sacrificed for tiiis offence ooe 
of the ablest engravers in the kingdom, the in- 
ventor of the dotted or chalked engraving. A 
medianie has lately suffered who made a machine 
to go without horses, and proved its success by 
tmvelling in it himself about forty leagues. A 
man of respectable family and unblemished con- 
duct has just been executed in Ireland, because, 
when reduced by unavoidable misibrtunes to the 
utmost distress, he committed a forgery to relieve 
his family from absolute want. 

There is an easy and effectual mode of pre- 
venting the repetition of this offence, by amputate 
ing the thumb : it seems one of the few crimes 
for which mutilation would be a fit punishment.. 
But it is a part of the Clngliah system to colonize 
with cximinala It is not the best mode of co- 
lonizing; nor, having adopted it, do they ma- 
nage it in the best manner. Of all crimes thero 
should»seem to be none for which change of cli- 
mate is so effectual a cure as for forgery ; and as 
tibere is none whiefa involves in itself so Uttie 
moral depiavity, nor which is so frequently con^ 
raitted, it is evident that these needless ejEecutions 
deprive New South Wales of those who would 
be its most useful members, men of ingenuity, 
less depraved and better educated in general than 
any other convicts. 

I have seen it recorded of some English judge, 
that when he was about to sentence a man to 
death for horse-stealing, the man observe it was 
hard he should lose his life for only stealing a 
horse ; to which the judge replied, '* You are not 
to be hanged for stealing a horse, but in order that 
horses may not be stolen." The reply was as 
uftphilosophical as unfeeling ; but it is the ^hion 
among the English to assert that prevention is the 
end of punishment, and to disclaim any principle 
of vengeance, though vengeance is the foundation 
of all p«»al law, divine and hiunan. Proceeding 
upon tins fallaciovs principle, they necessarily 
Biake no attend at pn^rtioning the punish** 
ment to the ofienc® ; and ofiences are punished^ 
not according to tfc£ degree of moral guilt which 
tbey indicate in tfan^^oiei^dei^ bnt according to tb« 
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faeility with whieb tfaey can be cotnaiitted, andto 
theu: supposed danger in consequence to the com- 
munity. But even upon tbis piineipie it is no 
longer possible to justify tbe frequent executions 
for forgery ; the end of prevention is not answer- 
ed, and assuredly tbe experiment has been tried 
sufficiently long and sufficiently diten. 

In other cases offences are held more venial as 
the temptation thereunto is stronger, man being 
frail by nature ; in this the punishment is made 
heavier in proportion to tbe strength of the t^np> 
tation. Surely it is the duty of the Bank Direc- 
tors to render the commission of forgery as diffi- 
cult as possible. This is not ^ected by adopting 
private marks in their lulls, which, as they are 
meant to be private, can never enable the pubhc 
to be upon their guard. Such means may render 
it impossible that a false bill should pass undis- 
covered at the Bank, but do not in the slightest 
degree impede its general circulation. What is 
required is something so obvious that a common 
and uninstructed eye shall immediately perceive 
it ; and nothing seems so likely to effect this as a 
plan which they are said to have rejected,— that 
in every bill there should be two engravings, the 
one in copper the other in wood, each executed by 
the best artist in his respective branch. It is ob- 
vious that few persons would be able to imitate 
either, and lughly improbable that any single one 
could execute both, or that two persons sufficient^ 
ly skilful should combine together. As it now is, 
the engraving is such as may be copied by the 
clumsiest apprentice to the trade. The addition- 
al expense which this plui would cost the Bank 
would be considerably less than what it now ex- 
pends in hanging men for an oiience which could 
not be so frequent if it was not so easy. The 
Bank Directors say the Pater-noster in their own 
language, but they seem to forget that one of the 
petitions which he who best knew the heart of 
man enjoined us to make is that we may not be 
led into temptetion. 



LETTER XXIfl. 

Westminster Mbeg.'^Legend of its Coruecration, — 
Its single Mtarm bad Taste. — Gothic or Englisk 
JirekUecture. — Monuments. — Banks the Sctdp- 
tor, — Wax-Wfyrk. — Henrji ike Seventk's ChapeL 
— Mischievous Propensity of the People to muti- 
iate the Monttments. * 

All persons who come to London, from what- 
ever part of the world they may, whether English 
or foreigners, go to see Westminster Abbey, the 
place of interment for all illustrious men ; kings, 
admirals, statesmen, poete, philosophers, and di- 
vines, even stage-players and musicians. Theoe 
is, perhaps, no other temple in the world where 
«udi practical testimony is borne to the tnith^ 
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that " Death levels all distinotiena except tfaoMi^ 
desert.*' 

They continue to call this church an Abbey, 
just as they continue to profess their belief in tbe 
most holy sacrament. Orig^iaUy it was the se- 
cond religious establishment in the island ; and, 
since Glastonbury has been desecrated and des- 
troyed, is now the first Lucius, the first ohris- , 
tian king of the Britons, founded it, to be the bu- 
rial-place of himself and his successors. During 
the i>ersecution of Diocletian it was converted 
into a temple of Apollo, which Sebert king of the 
East Saxons demolished and built a church to 
tbe honour of God and St Peter in its stead. 
The place where it stands was then called Thor^ 
ney, and is said in a charter of kmg Edgar*s to 
have been a dreadful place ; not so much, it is 
supposed, on account of ite rudeness, as because 
the wicked spirits who were there worshipped 
had dominion there. St Augustine, the apostle of 
the Saxons, had baptized Sebert and his queen 
Ethelgoda ; and, being unable to remain with 
them himself, consigned the care of his converte 
to St Mellitus, a Roman abbot, whom pope St 
Gr^ry the Great had sent to his assistance, and 
whom he consecrated bishop of London. This 
holy bishop was to conseorate the new building ; 
but on the night before the ceremi^y was to be 
performed, a fisherman, as be was about to cast 
his nete into the river which runs within a stone's 
throw of the Abbey, was called to by one 
upon the opposite bank, who desired to cross in 
his boat The fisherman accordingly waited him 
over, little knowing, sinful man, how highly he 
was favoured, for this was the blessed apostle St 
Peter. As soon as the saint landed, he entered 
the church, and immediately a light brighter than 
the mid-day sun illuminated it, and the fisherman, 
almost berefl of his senses by fear, saw a mul- 
titude of angels enter, and heard heavenly mu- 
sic within, and perceived odours far more delicious 
than any earthly fragrance. In this state of ter- 
ror St Peter found him when he came out of the 
church and cheered him, and desired to be taken 
back in the boat When they were in the mid- 
dle of the river the saint told him to cast his 
net He did so, and the draught of fish was 
prodigious. Among them was one large salmon : 
St Peter bade him take this to St Mellitus, 
and keep the rest as his fare, and added that he 
and his children after him should always be pros- 
perous in their employment, provided that they 
paid scrupulously the tithe of what he took and 
never attempted to fish upon the Sabbath-day. 
He bade him likewise tell the bishop all that he 
had seen, and that St Peter himself had conse- 
crated the church, and promised often to visit it, 
and to be present there at the prayers of the 
faithful. In the mornmg, as St Mellitus was 
going in procession to perform the ceremony, the 
fisherman met him, presented the fish, and de<- 
Ijvered tbe message. The appearance of the 
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ditfreb, as soon as the doors were opened, fully 
verified his story. The pavement was marked 
with Greek and Latin letters, the walls anointed 
in twelve p{«ces with holy oHf the twelve tapers 
upon twelve crosses still burning, and the asper- 
sions not yet dry. That further testimony might 
not be wanting the fishennan described the per> 
son whom he had seen to St Mellitus, and the 
description perfectly agreed with the authentic 
picture of the apostle at Rome. 

I need not tell you that this miracle is suppress* 
ed by the hei-eticai historians who have written 
concerning this building. It is their custom either^ 
to speak of such things with a sarcasm or to omit 
them altogether, taking it for granted that wbat> 
ever they in their wisdom do not believe must be 
false ; 'as if it were not of importance to know 
what has been believed, whether it be true or not, 
and as if individual opinion was to be the stand- 
ard of truth. 

Daring the ravages of the Danes the abbey fell 
to decay. King St. Edward the Confessor re- 
built it upon a singular occasion. This pious 
prince had made a vow to God during his exile, 
that if ever he should be restored to tiie kingdom 
of his forefathers he would make a pilgrimage 
to Rome and return his thanks at the tluone of 
St Peter. His subjects besought him not to leave 
them in performance of this vow, but to beg a 
dispensation from it ; and this the pope granted, 
on condition that he should build a new monas- 
tery to St Peter's honour, or rebuild an old one. 
At the same time it was revealed to a holy man, 
that it was Gk>d's pleasure to have the Abbey at 
Westminster rebuilt The king obeyed this di- 
vine intimation, and gave the full tithe of all his 
possessions to the work. The totnb of this third 
founder still remains : having been a king, he 
escaped some of the insults which were -commit- 
ted against the other English saints at the time 
of the schism : and though his shrine was plun- 
dered his body was suffered to remain in peace. 
But though the monument was thus spared from 
the general destruction, it has been defaced by 
that spirit of barbarous curiosity, or wanton mis- 
chief, for which these people are so remarkable. 

The high altar is of Grecian architecture. I 
ought to observe that in these reformed churches 
there is but one altar ; and if it had not been for 
an archbishop, whose head they cut off because 
they thought him too soperstitiouB, they would 
have been without any altar at 'all. The mixture 
of these discordant styles of architecture has the 
worst effect imaginable^ and what is still more 
extraordinary, this mark -of bad taste is the pro- 
duction of one of the ablest architects that Eng- 
land ever produced, the celebrated Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. But in his time it was so much the 
fashion to speak with contempt of whatever was 
Gothic, and to despise the architecture of their 
fore&thers, that if the nation could have abided 
money enough to have replaeed theae odifioeB, 
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there would not now have been one remaining 
in -the kingdom. Luckily the national wealth 
was at that time employed in preserving the bal- 
ance of power and extending commerce, and this 
evil was avoided. Since that age, however, the 
BngUsh have learnt better than to treat the Go- 
thic with contempt ; they have now discovered in 
it so much elegance and beauty that they are en- 
deavouring to change the barbarous name, and, 
with feeling partiality to themselves, claim the 
invention for their own countrymen : it is there- 
fore become here an established article of anti- 
quarian faith to believe tliat this architecture is of 
native growth, and accordingly it is denominated 
English architecture in all the publications of the 
Antiquarian Soeiety. This point I am neither 
bound to believe nor disposed at present to dis- 
cuss. 

This Abbey is a curious repository of tombs, in 
which the progress of sculpture during eight cen- 
turies may be traced. Here may be seen the 
rude Saxon monument ; the Gothic in all its 
stages, from its first rudiments to that perfection 
of florid beauty which it had obtained at the 
schism, and the monstrous combinations which 
prevailed in the time of Elizabeth, equally a here- 
tic in her heterogeneous taste and her execrable 
religion. After the Great RebelUon, the change 
which had taken place in society became as 
manifest in the number as in the style of these 
memorials. In the early ages of Christianity only 
saints and kings, and the founders of churches, 
were thought worthy of interment within the 
walls of the house of God? nobles were satisfied 
with a pleu^e in the GaUlee, and the people never 
thought of monuments ; it was enough for them 
to rest in consecrated ground ; and so their 
names were written in the Book of Life it mat- 
tered not how soon they were forgotten upon 
earth. The privilege of burial within the church 
was gradually conceded to rank and to litera- 
ture: still, however, they who bad no preten- 
sions to be remembered by posterity were con- 
tent to be forgotten. The process may satisfac- 
torily be traced in the church whereof I am now 
writing, and thus far it had reached at the time of 
the Great Rebellion : during that struggle few 
monuments were erected ; they who would have 
been entitled to them were mostly on the unsuc- 
cessful side, and the conquerors had no respect 
for churches : instead of erecting new tombs their 
delight was to deface the old. After the Resto- 
ration the triumph of wealth began. The iron 
age of England was over, and the golden one 
commenced. An English author has written an 
ingenious book to show that the true order of the 
four ages is precisely the reverse of that in which 
the poets have arranged them : the age in which 
riches are paramount to every thing may well be 
denominated the golden, but it remains to bo 
proved whether sudi an age of gold be the best 
in the series. With the Restoration, however. 
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that golden «£e begap. Money was the pass- 
pgf t to distinction daring life, and they who en- 
joyed this distinction were determined to be re- 
membered after death as long as inscriptions in 
marble could secure remembrance. The church 
walls were then lined with tablets ; and vain ae 
the hope of thus perpetttating an ignoble name 
may appear, it has succeeded better than you 
would imagine ; for eveiy county, city, and al- 
most every town in England, has its particular 
history, and the epitaphs in the churches and 
churchyards form no inconsiderable part of their 
contents. 

The numerous piles of marble which deface 
the abbey are crowded together, without any re- 
ference to the style of the building or the situa- 
tion in which they are placed ; ei:cept two, which 
flank the entrance of the choir, and are made or- 
namental by a similarity of form and size, which 
has not confined the artist in varying the design 
of each. One bears the great name of Newton : 
he is represented Reclining upon a sarcophagus ; 
above him is Astronomy seated in an attitude of 
meditation on a celestial globe. This globe, 
which certainly occupies so large a space as to 
give an idea of weight in the upper part of the 
monument, seems principally placed there to 
show the track of the comet which appeared, ac- 
cording to Newton's calculation, in the year 
16S0. On a tablet in the side of the sarcophagus 
is an emblematic representation, in relief, of 
some of the purposes to which he applied his 
philosophy. The inscription concludes curiously 
thus: 

Sibi gratulentar mortales 
Talem tantunu^ue extitisse 
Humani Generis Decus. 

The corresponding monument is in memory of 
the earl of Stanhope, as eminent a warrior and 
statesman as Newton had been a philosopher. 
He is represented in Roman armour, reposing oa 
a sarcophagus also, and under a tent ; (Mi the top 
of whidi a figure of Pallas seems at once to pro- 
tect him and point him out as worthy of admira- 
tion. Both these were designed by an English 
artist, and executed by Michael Rysbrack. 

England has produced few good sculptors: it 
would not be incorrect if I should say none, with 
the exception of Mr. Banks, a living artist, whose 
best works are not by any means estimated ac- 
cording to their merit I saw at his house a fe- 
male figure of Victory, designed for the tomb of 
a naval officer who fell in battle, as admirably 
executed as any thing which has been produced 
since the revival of the art There were also two 
busts there, the one of Mr. Hastings, late Viceroy 
of India, the other of the celebrated usurper Oliver 
Cromwell, which would have done honour to the 
best age of sculpture. Most of the monuments 
in this church are wholly worthless in design and 
execution, and the few which have any merit are 
the work of foreigneiB. 
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One of the Yocgas went romid wi& ui, a nun 

whose lank stature and solemn deportment would 
have suited the church in its hesA days. When 
first I saw him in the shadow, he looked like one 
of the Gothic figures affixed to a pillar ; and 
when he began to move, I could have fancied 
that an embalmed corpse had risen from ita 
cemetery to say mass in one of the chantries. 
He led us with much civility and solenmity to 
Edward the Confessor's chapel, and showed us 
there the tomb of that holy king; the chairs in 
which the king uid queen are crowned; the 
famous coronation stone, brought hither from 
Scotland, an4 once regarded as the Palladium of 
the royal Une ; and in the same chapel certain 
waxen figures as large as life and in full dress. 

You have heard J mention the representation 

of the Nativity atBelem ; and exclaim against the 
degenerate taste of the Portuguese in erecting a 
puppet show among the tombs of their kings. It 
was not without satisfaction that I reminded him 
of this, on my return from Westminster abbey, 
and told him I had seen the wax- work. 

The most interesting part of the edifice is the 
chapel built by Heniy VII. and called by his 
name. At the upper end is the Bronze tomb of 
the founder, surrounded by a Gothic screen, which 
was once richly ornamented with statues in its 
various niches and recesses^ but most of these 
have been destroyed. The whole is the work of 
Torregiano, an Italian artist, who broke Michael 
Angelo's nose, and died in Spain under a charge 
of heresy. Since the reign of Elizabeth, no monu- 
ment has been erected to any of the English sove- 
reigns : a proof of the coldness which their bane- 
ful heresy has produced in the national feeling. 
A plain marble pavement covers the royal dead 
in this splendid chapel, erected by one of their 
ancestors. No one was here to be interred who 
was not one of the royal family : Cromwell, how- 
ever, the great usurper, whose name is held in 
higher estimation abroad than it seems to be in 
his own country, was desposited here with more 
than royal pomp. It was easier to dispossess him 
from the grave than from the throne ; his bones 
were dug up by order of Charles II. and gibbeted : 
poor vengeance for a father dethroned and deca 
pitated, for bis own defeat at Worcester, and for 
twelve years of exile ! the body of Blake, which 
had been laid with merited honours in the same 
vault, was also removed and turned into the 
churchyard : if the removal was thought neces- 
sary, English gratitude should at least have rais- 
ed a monument over the man who had raised the 
English name higher than ever admiral before 
him. 

One thing struck me in viewing this church as 
very remarkable. The monuments, which are 
wiUun reach of a walkingstick, are all more or 
less injured by that barbarous habit which En- 
glishmen have of seeing by the sense of touch, if 
I may ao e(q»c9w mpM They can nmet look 
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at any thing without having it in the hand, nor 
show it to another person without touching it with 
a stick if it is within reach ; I have even noticed, 
in several collections of pictures exposed for sale, 
a large printed inscription requesting the connois- 
seurs not to tqoch them. Besides this odd habit^ 
which is universal, there is prevalent among these 
people a sort of mischievous manual wit, by which 
milestones are commonly defaced, directing posts 
broken, and the parapet of bridges thrown into 
the river. Their dislike to a passage in a book is 
often jshown by tearing the leaf, or scrawling over 
the page which differs from them in poiiticfd opi- 
nion. Here is a monument to a major Andrd, 
who was hanged by Washington as a spy ; the 
story was related in relief: it had not been 
erected a month before some person struck off 
Washington's head by way of retaliation ; some- 
body (^difierentsentiments requited this by knock- 
ing off the head of the major ; so the two princi- 
pal figures in the composition are both headless ! 
from such depredations you might. naturally sup- 
pose that no care is taken of the church, that stalls 
are set up in it, that old women sell gingerbread- 
nuts there, and porters make it a thoroughfare, as 
is done in Hamburgh. On the contrary, no per- 
son is admitted to see the Abbey for less than two 
shillings ; and this money, which is collected by 
twopences and sixpences, makes part of the reve- 
nue of the subordinate priests in this reformed 
church. There is a strange mixture of greatness 
and littleness in every thing in this country : for 
this, however, there is some excuse to be offered ; 
f^m the mischief which is even now committed, 
it is evident that, were the public indiscriminately 
admitted, every thing valuable in the church 
would soon be destroyed. 



LETTER XXIV. 

Complexion of the English cotitradictory to their 
historieal Theories.— -Ckristim Barnes and their 
DiminvHves, — System of SumameB. — Barnes of 
the Months and Days, — Friday the unlucky Day, 
— Si. Valentine. — Relics of Catholicism. 

The prevalence of dark hair and dark complex- 
ions among the English, is a remarkable fact in 
opposition to all established theories respecting 
the peoplers of the island. Wc know that the 
Celts were light or red haired, with blue eyes, by 
the evidence of history ; and their descendants in 
Wales, and Ireland, and Scotland, still continue 
so. The Saxons, and Angles, and Danes, were 
of the same complexion. How is it then that the 
dark eyes and dark hair of the South should pre- 
dominate? Couid tbe Roman breed have been 
so generally extended, or did the Spanish colony 
spread further than has been supposed ? Climate 
will not account for the fact f . there .is not sun 



enough to ripen a grape ; and if the dimtJtewM 
have dajdLcned the Danes and Saxons, it would 
also have affected the Welsh: but they retain 
the marked character of their ancestors. 

The proper names afford no clue; they are 
mostly indigenous, and the greater number of lo- 
cal derivation. Of the baptismal names the main 
proportkrai are Saxon and JNf onnan ; John, Thomas, 
and James, are the only common apostolical 
ones ', others indeed occur, but it is rather unusual 
to meet with them. The old Testament has fur- 
nished a few; Hagiology still fewer. Among the 
men William and John predominate ; Mai7 and 
Anne among the women. In tlie northern pro- 
vinces I am told that the Catholic names Agnes 
and Agatha are still frequent ; and, what is more 
extraordinary, our Spanish Isabel instead of Eli- 
zabeth. 

Even these little thingfs are affected by revolu- 
tions of state and the change of manners, as tl)e 
storm which wrecks an armada turns the village 
weathercock. Thus the partisans of the Stuarts 
preferred the names of James and Charles for 
their sons ; and in the democratic families you 
now find young Alfreds, and Hampdens, Alger- 
nons, and Washingtons, growing up. Grace and 
Prudence were common in old times among the 
English ladies ; I would n/)t be taken literally 
when I say that they are no longer to be found 
about them, and that Honour and Faith, Hope 
and Charity, have disappeared as well. The con- 
tinental wars introduced Eugene, and Ferdinand, 
and Frederick, into the parish registers ; and since 
the accession of the present family you meet with 
Georges, Carolines, and Charlottes, and Augus- 
tuses and Augustas. The prevailing appetite for 
novels has had a very general effect The manu- 
facturers of these precious commodities, as their 
delicate ears could bear none but vocal termina- 
tions, either rejected the plain namea of their 
aunts and grandmothers, or clipped or stretehed 
them till they were shaped into sometliing like 
sentimental euphony. Under their improving 
hands Lucy was extended to Louisa, Mary to 
Mariamne, Harriet to Henrietta, and Elizabeth 
cut short into Eliza. Their readers followed their 
example when they signed their names and chris- 
tened their children. Bridget and Joan, and Do- 
rothy and Alice have been discarded: and while 
the more fantastic went abroad for Cecilia, Ame- 
Ua, and W\lhelmina, they of a better taste recur- 
red to their own history for such sweet names as 
Emma and Emeline. 

The manner in which the English abbreviate- 
their baptismal names is actually irregular. Jf a 
boy be christened John, his mother calls him 
Jacky and his father Jack; William in like 
manner becomes Billy or Bill; and Edward, 
Neddy or Ned, Teddy or Ted, according to the 
gender of the person speaking : a whimsical rule 
not to be paralleled in any other language. Ma- 
ry is changed into Molly and Polly ; Elizabeth 
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^fttfBissy, Bess, Tetty, Betsy, and Tetsy ; Mar* 
gHrlnto Madge, Peggy, and Meggy ; all which 
in vulgar language are dipt of their final vowel 
and shortened i nto monosyll ables. Perhaps these 
last instances explain the origin of these anoma- 
lous mutations. Pega and Tetta are old English 
names long since disused, and only to be found 
in hagiological history : it is evident that these 
must have been the originals of the diminutives 
Peggy and Tetty or Tetsy, whidi never by any 
process of capricious alteration can be formed 
from Margaret and Elizabeth. The probable so- 
lution is, in each case, that some person formerly 
bore both names, whosigned with the first and was 
called at home by the second,— thus the diminu- 
tive of one became associated witli the other : in 
the next generation one may have been dropt, 
yet the familiar diminutive preserved ; and this 
would go on like other family names, in all the 
subsequent branchings from th^ original stock. 
In like manner Jacques would be the root of 
Jack ; Theodore or Thadeus of Teddy ; Apol- 
lonia of Polly ; and Beatrice of Betty. A copi- 
ous nomenclature might explain the whole. 

During the late war it became a fashion to call 
infants afler the successful admirals — though it 
would have been more in character to have nam- 
ed ships afler them : the next generation will 
have Hoods and Nelsons in abundance who will 
never set foot in the navy. Sometimes an irre- 
verent species of wit, if wit it may be called, 
has been indulged upon this subject: a man 
whose name is Ball has christened his three sons. 
Pistol, Musket, and Cannon. 1 have heard of 
another, who, having an illegitimate boy, baptiz- 
ed him Nebuchadnezzar, because, according to a 
mode of speaking here, he was to be sent to grass, 
that is, nursed by a poor woman in the country. 

The system of proper names is simple and con- 
venient There are no patronymics, the sur- 
name never changes, and the wife loses hers for 
that of her husband. This custom has but lately 
established itself in Wales, where the people are 
still in a state of comparative barbarism. There 
the son of John Thomas used to be Thomas John, 
and his son again John Thomas ; but this has 
given way to the English mode, which renders it 
easy to trace a descent The names in general, 
like the language, though infinitely less barbarous 
than the German, are sufHciendy uncouth to a 
southern eye, and sufficiently cacophonous to a 
southern ear. 

The months are called after the Latin as with 
us, and differ rather less from the original, as only 
the terminations are altered. But the days of the 
week keep the names given them by the Saxon 
Pagans: Lwies is Monday, or the day of the 
Moon J MarteSj Tuesday or Tuisco's day ; Mier- 
eoleSf Wednesday or Woden's day; Jueves, 
Thursday or Thor's day; ViemeSf Friday or 
Frea's day ; Sabado, Saturday or Surtur's day ; 
J^omingo, Sunday or the Day of the Sun. Satar- 
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day indeed is usually deduced from DUi Sahrmis 
but is it likely that this Roman deity should have 
maintained his post singly when all the rest of 
his fellows were displaced ! 

Friday, instead of Tuesday, is the unlucky day 
of the English, who are just as superstitious as 
we are, though in a different way. it is the com- 
mon day of execution, except in cases of murder ; 
when, as the sentence is by law to be executed 
the day after it is pronounced, it is always pass- 
ed on Satur4ay that the criminal may have tbe 
Sabbath to make his peace with heaven. I 
could remark more freely upon the inhumanity of 
allowing so short a respite did I not remember 
the worse in humanity of withholding the sacra- 
ment from wretches in this dreadful situation. No 
person here is ever married on a Friday ; nor will 
tlie sailors, if they can possibly avoid it, put to 
sea upon that day; these follies are conta- 
gious, and the captain, as well as the crew, will 
rather lose a fair wind than begin the voyage so 
unluckily. Sailors we know are every where su- 
perstitious, and well may they be so. 

If it rains on St Swithin's, they faDcy it will 
rain every day for the next forty days. On St 
Valentine's it is believed that the birds choose 
their mates ; and the 6rst person you see in the 
morning is to be your lover, whom they call a 
Valentine after the saint Among the many odd 
things which I shall take home is one of the 
pieces of cut paper which they send about on this 
day with verses in the middle, usually acrostics, 
to accord with the heaits, and darts, and billing 
doves represented all round either in colours or 
by the scissors. How a saint and a bishop came 
to be the national Cupid heaven knows I Even 
one of their own poets has thought it extraordi- 
nary. 

" Bishop Valentine 
Left us examples Xo do deeds of charity ; 
To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit 
The weak and sick, to enteitain the poor. 
And give the dead a Christian funeral. 
These were the works of piety he did practise 
And bade us imitate ; not look for lovers 
Or handsome images to please our senses.** 

The heretics, you see, need not ridicule us for 
bleeding our horses on St Stephen's and graft- 
ing our trees on the day of the Annunciation. 

Many otlier traces of the old religion remain in 
the calendar, and indeed every where, but all to 
as little purpose. Christmas, Candletmts, Lady- 
day, Michaelmas; they are become mere words, 
and the primary signification utterly out of mind* 
In the map you see St Alban's, St Neot*8, St 
Columb's, &c. 'The churches all over the coun- 
try are dedicated to saints whose legends are 
quite forgotten even upon the spot Yx)U find a 
statue of king Charles in the place of Charing 
Cross, one of the bridges is called Black Friars, 
one of the streets the Minories. There is a place 
called &e Sancmaiyy a Pater-Noitei^Row, and 
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an Ave-Maria^Lane. Every where I find tbeee 
yegtiges ofCatholicisni, which give to a Catholic 
a feeling of deeper melancholy than the scholar 
feels amid the ruins of Rome or Athens* 



UBTTBft XZV. 

Vemnn imported from all parts, — Foop-Himltngr. — 
Shooting,^DearwiUm of the Gmne.-^Ruhd 
Sports, 

The king of England has a regular hug-destroy- 
er in his households a relic, no doubt, of dirtier 
times ; for the English are a truly clean people, 
and have an abhorrence of all vermin. This 
loathsome insect seems tohave been imported from 
France. An English traveller of the early part of 
the seventeenth century calls it the French pur 
noise; which should imply either that the bug was 
unknown in his time, or had been so newly im- 
ported as to be still regarded as a Frenchman. 
It is Btitl coAfined to large cities, and is called in 
the country, where it is known only by name, 
the London bug; a proof of foreign extraction. 

If seems to be the curse of this country to catch 
vennin from all others ; the Hessian fly devours 
their turnips ; an insect from America has fasten- 
ed upon the apple-trees and is destroying them ; 
it travels onward about a league in a year, and no 
means have yet been discovered of checking its 
progress. The cockroach of the West Indies in- 
fests all houses near the river in London," and all 
seaport towns ; and the Norway rats have fairly 
extirpated the aboriginal ones, and taken posses- 
sion of the land by right of conquest As they 
came in about the same time as the reigning fami- 
ly, the partisans of the Stuarts used to call them 
Hanoverians. They multiply prodigiously, and 
dieir boldness and ferocity aimost surpass belief; 
I have been told of men from whose heads they 
have sucked the powder and pomatum during 
their sleep, and of children whom they have 
attacked in the night and mangled. If the ani- 
mals of the North should migrate, like their coun* 
try barbarians, in successive shoals, each shoal 
fiercer than the last, it is the hamsters* turn to 
oome after the rats, and the people of England 
must take care of themselves. An invasion by 
rafts aad gun-boats would be less dangerous. 

A lady of J ^'s acquaintance was exceed- 
ingly desirous, when she was in Andalusia, to 
bring a few live locusts home with her, that she 
mi^t introduce such beautiful creatures into 
England. Certainly, had she succeeded, she 
ought to have applied to the board of agriculture 
for a reward. 

Foxes are imported from France in time of 
peace, and turned loose upon the south coast to 
keep up the breed for hunting. There is certainly 
no race of people, aot even the hvntingtribee of 



savages, who delight sopassionately as the English' 
m this sport The fox hunter of the last generation 
was a character as utteriy unlike any other in 
society, and as totolly absorbed in his own pur- 
suits as the alchemist His whole thoughts 
were respecting his hounds and horses ; his whole 
anxiety that the weather might be favourable for 
the sport: his whole conversation was of the 
kennel and stable, and of the history of his chases. 
One of the last of this species, who died not many 
years ago, finding himself seriously ill, rode off 
to the nearest town, and bade the waiter of the 
inn bring him in some oysters and porter, and 
go for a physician. When tlie physician arrived, 
he said, "Doctor, I am devilish ill, — and you must 
cure me by next month that I may be ready for 
fox-hunting.*' This, however, was beyond the 
doctor's power. One of his acquaintance called 
in upon him some little time after, and asked 
what was his complaint ** They tell me,*' said 
he, ** tis a dispepsy. I dont know what that is, 
but some damnM thmg or other, I suppose!** — 
A definition of which every sick man will feel 
the force. 

But this race is extinct, or exists only in a few 
families, in which the passion has so long been 
handed down from father to son that it has be* 
come a sort of hereditary disease. The great al- 
teration in society which has taken place during 
the present reign tends to make men more like 
one another. The agriculturalist has caught 
the spirit of commerce ; the merchant is educated 
like the noblenaan ; the sea officer has the polish 
of high life ; and London is now so often visited, 
that the mannera of the metropolis are to be found 
in every cemitfy gentleman's house. But though 
hunting has ceajsed to be the exclusive business 
ef any person's life except a huntsman's, it is still 
punued with an ardour and desperate perseve- 
rance beyond even that of savages: the prey is 
the object for wliich they set their snares ; or lie 
patiently in wait ; here the pleasure is in the pur- 
suit It is no unoommon thing to read in the 
newspapers of a chase of ten or twelve leagues 
— remember, all this at full speed and without 
intermission — dogs, men, and horses, equally 
eager and equally delighted, though not equally 
fatigued. Facts are recorded in the annals it 
sporting, how the hunted animal, unable to escape, 
has sprung from a precipice, and some of the 
hounds have followed it ; and of a stag which af- 
ter one of these unmerciful pursuits, returned to 
its own lair, and leaping a high boundary with 
its last effort, dropped down dead — ^tlie only hound 
which had kept up with it to the last dying in 
Uke manner by its side. The present king, who 
is remarkably fond of the sport, once followed a 
deer till the creature died with pure fatigue. 

This was the only English custom which Wil- 
liam of Nassau thoroughly and heartily adopted, 
as if he had been an Englishman himself. He 
was as pagaiona t el y addicted to it ashis preseul 
%7& 
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or, and rode as boldly, making it a point 
(^honour never to be outdone in any leap how- 
ever perilous. A certain Mr. Cherry, who was 
devoted to the exiled family, took oceasion of 
tins to form perhaps the most pafdoaable design 
which ever was laid against a ki<i^s life. H» 
regularly joined the royal hounds, put himself 
foremost, and took the most danger4)u8 leaps in 
tjie hope that William might break his neck ia 
fi»llowing him. One day, however, he accomplish- 
ed one so immin^tly hazardous that the king, 
when he came to the spot, shook his head and 
drew back. 

Shooting is pursued with the same zeal. Many 
a man, who, if a walk of three leagues were pro- 
posed to him would shrink from it as an exertion 
beyond his strength, will walk from sunrise till a 
late dinner hour, with a gun upon his shoulder, 
over heath and mountain, never thinking of dis- 
tance, and never feeling fatigue. A game book, 
as it is called, is one of the regular publications 
wherein the sportsman may keep an account of 
all the game he kUls, the time when, the place 
where, and chronicle the whole history of his 
campaigns! The preservaticA of the game be- 
come necessarily an object of peculiar interest 
to the gentry, and the laws upon this subject are 
enforced with a rigouninknownin any other part 
' of Europe. In spite of this it becomes scarcer 
every year : poaching, that is, killing game with- 
out a privile^ so to do, is made a trades the 
stage coaches carry it £h>m aU parts <^ the king- 
dom to the metropolis for sale, and the larders of 
all the great inns are regularly snpplied ; ^tuey 
who would eag^y pnniedi the poai^er never fail- 
ing to encourage him by purchasing from his em- 
ployers. Aaother cause of destnietion arisea 
ffeom the resentment of the ianaers, who think that 
as the animals are raised upon th^ grounds it is 
hard that they should be denied the privilege of 
|»ofiting by tiiem. At a public meeting of the 
gentry, in one of the northern provinces, a ham- 
per came directed to the {resident, containing 
two thousand partridges' eggs car^uUy packed, 
^me species by these continual persecutiona 
liave been quite rooted out, others are nearly ex- 
Jtinct, and others only are to be found in remote 
parts of the island. Sportsmen lament this^ and 
naturalists lament it also with better reason. 

One of the most costly works which I shall 
1>ring home is a complete treatise upon rural 
eports, with the most beautiful decorations that I 
have ever seen : it contains ail possiMe informa- 
tion upon the subject, the best instrueticms, and 
annals of these sciences as they may be termed^ 
•in England. I have purchased it as an exquisite 
epecimen of £nglish arts, and excellently charac- 
teristic of the country, more especially as being 
(he work of a clergyman. He might have seen 
in his ^ble that the mighty hunters there are 
not mentioned as examples ; i^d that when 
Christ called the fishennen he bade them leave 
S7S 



their pofsnlt, for from benoe&rHi tbey riieold 
catch men. 



LBTTJUl xxvi.^ 

Poor Laws. — Workhouse, — Silverings of the Poor 
from the Climate, — Dangerous State of England 
during the Scarcity. — The Poor not bettered b^ 
the progress of Oiviiizatiim. 

With us charity is a religious duflf^, with the 
ElngUBhitis an aSSairo law. We support the 
poor by alms ; in England a tax is levied to ke^ 
them from starving $ and, enormous aathe amount 
of this tax is, it is scarcely sufficient fior the pur- 
pos& This evil began immediately upon the dis- 
solution of the monasteiies. They who were ac- 
customed to receive food at the convent door, 
where they could asj^ it without shame because 
it was given as an act of piety, had then none to 
look up to for bread. A system of pariefa taxation 
was soon tlierefore established, apd new laws 
iVom time to time enacted U> ce4ress new ^ev- 
ances, the evil still outgrowing the remedy, till 
the poor laws have become the disgrace of the 
statutes, and it is supposed that at this day a 
tenth part of the whole population of England re- 
ceive regular parish pay. 

The disposal of this money is vested in certain 
officers called overseers. The office is so trouble- 
some that the gentry rarely or never undertake 
it, and it usually devolves upon people rather be- 
low the middle rank, who are rigidly parsimoni* 
ous in the distribution of their trust If they were 
uniformly thus frugal of. the parish puree it 
would be laudaUe, or/i^least excBsable; but 
wheie their own enjoyments are concerned, 
liiey are inexcusably uvish of the money col- 
lectod for better purpo8^r'*t>n every pretext for 
parish business, however slight, a dinner is or- 
dered ibr the officers. While they indulge them- 
selves they deal hardly by the poor, and give re- 
luctantly what they cannot withhold. Tho 
beadsman at the convent door receives a bless- 
ing with his pittance, but the poor man here is 
made to feel bis poverty as a reproach ; his scanty 
relief is bestowed ungraciously and ungraciously 
received; there is neither charity in him tJiat 
gives nor gratitude in him that tskes. Nor is 
this the worst evil : as each parish is bound to 
provide for its own poor, an endless source of op- 
pression and litigetion arises from the necessity 
of keeping out all peisons likely to become 
chargeable. We talk of the liberty of the English, 
and they talk of th^ own liberty; but there is| 
no liberty in England for the poor. They are no 
longer sold with the Qoil it is true ; but they can- 
not quit Ihe soil if these be any probability or 
suspicion that age or infirmi^ may disable them. 
If in 0tt«h a cMe t^y endeavour to reynove usu 
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aome sitftatioo iThsM they iiepe more eftsSj to 
nukintain themselves, where work is more plenti- 
ful or pro vieionfr cheaper, the overseers are alarm- 
ed, the intruder is apprehended as if he were a 
criminal and sent back to his own parish. Wher- 
ever a pauper dies that parish must be at the 
cost of his funeral ; instances therefore have not 
been wanting of wretches in the last stage of 
disease having been hurried away in an open 
cart, upon straw, and d>ing upon the road. Nay, 
even women in the very pains of labour have 
been driven out, and have perished by the way 
side, becauife the birthplace of tfie child would 
be its parish. Such acts do not pass without re- 
prehension ; but no adequate punishment can be 
itt§icted, and the root of the evil lies in the laws. 

Tlie principle upon which the poor laws seem 
to have been framed is this ; The price of labour 
is conceived to be adequate to the support of the 
labourer. If the season be unusually hard, or 
his family larger than he caT^maintain, the parish 
then assists him ; rather affording a specific re- 
lief than raising the price of labour, because, if 
wages were increased, it would injure die main 
part of the labouring poor instead of benefiting 
them : a fact, however mortifying to the nation<d 
character, sufficiently proved by experience. 
They would spend more money at the alehouse, 
working less and drinking more, till the habits of 
idleness and drunkenness, strengthening each 
other, would reduce them to a state of helpless 
and burthensome poverty. Parish pay, therefbi^, 
is a means devised lor increasing the wages of 
those persons only to whom the incMase is really 
advantageous, and at times only when it is really 
necessary. 

Plausible as this may at first appear it is fall»- 
eious, as all reasonings mHQI be found which assume 
for their basis the depravity of human natore. 
The industrious by this plan are made tosu£fer 
for the spendthrift They are prevented from lay- 
ing by the surplus of their earnings for the sup- 
port of their declining years, lest othero not so 
provident shonld squander it But the conse- 
quence is, that the parish is at last obliged to 
support both ; for, if the labourer in the prime of 
his youth and strength cannot earn more than his 
subsistence, he must neoessaitly in bis old age 
earn less. 

When the poor ere incapable of eontribnting 
any longer to thek own support thc(y are remov- 
ed to what is called the workhouse. I caimot 
express to you the feeling of hopelessness and 
dread with which all the decent poor look on to 
this i^etohed termination of a life of labour. To 
this place all vagrants are sent for punishment; 
unsMwried women with child go here to be de- 
livered; and po<» orphans and base bom dnlp 
dren are brought up here till they.are of age tohe 
apprenticed off: the other inmatea are those uar 
happy people who are utteriy helpless, padfih 
idiots waA madmen, the bliad a«d tk» fMe^ 



and the old who are fUriy worn out It is not 
in the nature of things that the superintendents 
of such institutions as these should be gentle-heart- 
ed, when the superintendance is undertaken 
merely for the sake of the salary ; and in this 
country religion is out of the question. There / 
are always enough competitors for the manage- 
ment among those people who can get no bettor 
situation ; but, whatever kindness of disposition 
th&y may bring with them to the task, it is soon 
perterted 1^ the perpetual sight of depravity and 
of sufiering. The management of children who 
grow up without one natural affection — where 
there is none to love them and consequently none 
whom they can love — would alone be sufficient 
to sour a happier disposition than is usually 
brought to the government of a workhouse. 

To this society of wretchedness the labouring 
poor of England look on as their last resting 
place on this side the grave ; and, rather than 
enter abodes so miserable, they endure the sever- 
est privations as long as it is possible to exist 
A feeling of honest pride makes ^em shrink 
from a place where guilt and poverty are con- 
founded ; and it is heart-breaking for those who 
have reared a family of their own to be subjected 
in their old age to the harsh and unfeding au» 
thority of j)ersons younger than themselves, ne»- 
Aer better bom nor better bred. They dread also 
the disrespeotful and careless funeral which pub«> 
lie charity, or rather law, bestows ; and many a 
wreteh denies fahnsdf the few sordid eom^s 
withni his reach that he may hoard up enough to 
parcha^e a aaore ileoent burial, a better shroud, 
or a firmer coffin, than the parish will a^rd. 

The wealth ef this nation is their own boast 
and the envy of all the rest of Europe ; yet in no 
other country is th«re so much poverty — nor is 
poverty any where else attended with such ac- 
tual suffering. Poor as our own country is, the 
poor Spaniard has resources and oomforts which 
are denied to the Englishman ; above all, he en- 
joys a clhnate which rarely or never snbjects 
him to physical suffering. Perhaps the pain— 
the positive .bodily pain which the poor here en- 
dure from oold may be esteesMd the worst evil 
of their poverty. Coal is everywhere dear ex* 
0(^ in the neighbottrhood of the collieries ; anil 
especially so in London, where the number of the 
poor is of oourse g^eeatest. You see women rak 
Ia^ the ashes in the stveeto, for the safce of the* 
hie^-bamt cmders. What a picture does one <^ 
th^ houses present in the d^h of winter ! the 
old cowering over a few embers — ^the children 
shivering in rags, palo and livid — ^all the activity 
and joyouaness. natural to their time of life chil- 
led wi^n them. The numbers who perish fhun 
diseases piodaced by exposure Cq cold and nin* 
by unwholesome food, and by the wantof enongl^ 
even of that, wonld startle as well as shock you« 
Of the children of the poor hardly one third are 
isair^d. 
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During the late war the internal peace of the 
country was twice endangered by scarcities. 
Many riots broke out, though fewer than were 
apprehended, and tliough the people on the whole 
behaved with exemplary patience. Nor were the 
rich deficient in charity. There is no country in 
the world where money is so willingly given for 
public purposes of acknowledged utility. Sub- 
scriptions were raised in all parts, and associa- 
tions formed, to supply the distressed with food 
either gratuitously or at a cheaper rate than the 
market price. But though the danger was felt 
and confessed, and though the military force of 
London was called out to quell an incipieot in- 
surrection, no measures have been taken to pre- 
vent a return of the evil With all its boasted 
wealth and prosperity England is at the mercy of 
the seasons. One unfavourable harvest occasions 
dearth ; and what the consequenees of famine 
would be, in a country where the poor are alrea- 
dy so numerous and so wretched, is a question 
which the boldest statesman dares not ask him- 
•el£ When volunteer forces were raised over 
^e kingdom the poor were excluded ; it was not 
thought safe to trust them with arms. But the 
peasantry are and ought to be, the strength of 
every country; and wo to that country where 
the peasantry and the poor are the same ! 

Many causes have contributed to tne rapid in- 
crease of this evil. The ruinous wars of the pre- 
sent reign, and the oppressive system of taxation 
pursued by the late premier, are among the prin- 
cipal. But the manufocturing system is the 
main cause ; it is the inevitable tendency of that 
system to multiply the number of the poor, and 
to make them vicious, diseased, and miserable. 

To answer the question concerning the compa- 
rative advantaged of the savage and social states, 
as Rosseau has done, is to commit high treason 
against human nature, and blasphemy against 
Omniscient Goodness ; but they who say that 
society ought to stop where it is, and that it has 
no further amelioration to expect, do not less blas- 
pheme the one and betray the other. The im- 
provements of society never reach the poor: they 
have been stationary, while the higher classes were 
progressive. The gentry of the land are better 
lodged, better accommodated, and better educated 
than their ancestors ; the poor man lives in as 
poor a dwelling as his forefathers when they were 
slaves of the soil, works as hard, is worse fed and 
not better taagbt His situation, therefore, is re- 
latively wcnrse. There is, indeed, no insuperable 
bar to his rising into a higher order — his children 
may be tradesmen, merchants, or even nobles^ 
but this political advantage is no amendment of 
his actusJ state. The best conceivable state for 
man is that wherein he has the itiU enjoyment of 
all his powers, bodily and intellectual. This is 
the lot of the higher classes in Europe ; the poor 
enjoy neither— the savage only the former. If, 
therefore, religion was out of the question, it had 



been happier for the poov man to have been bom 
among savages than in s civilized countiy^ wheoo 
he is in fact the victim of civUtzation. 



LKTTKR xxviu 

Saini PauTs, — Anecdote of a fetntde Esqvimaux, 
— Defects of Grecian Jirchitecture in Cold Cli- 
nuUes^—JSTakedness of the Church,— MonvmunU, 
— Pictures offered by Sir Joshua HffCynotdSj ^. 
and refused, — Jlscent, — Vievfrom the Svunmit* 

Thk cathedral church of St Paul is not more 
celebrated than it deserves to be. No other ua^ 
tion in modern times has reared so magnificent a 
monument of piety. I never behold it without re- 
gretting that such a chUrch should beappropriated 
to heretical worship : that, like a whited sepulchre, 
there should be death within. 

In the court before the grand entrance stands a 
statue of Gtueen Anne instead of a cross ; a figure 
as ill-executed as it is ill-placed, which has pro- 
voked some epigrams even in this country, indif- 
ferent as the taste in sculpture is here, and little 
as is the sense of religious decorum. On entering 
the church I was impressed by its magnitude. A 
fine anecdote is related of the effect this produced 
upon a female Esquimaux. Gluite overpowered 
with wonder when she stood under the dome, 
she leaned upon her conductor, as if sinking un- 
der the strosig feeling of awe, and fearfully asked 
him, ** Did man make it ?'' My own sensations 
were of the same character, yet it was wonder at 
human power unmingled with any other kind of 
awe ; not that feeling which a temple should in- 
spire ; not so much a sense that the building in 
which I stood was peculiarly suitable for worship, 
as that it could be suitable for nothing else. 
GothiC'Srchitecture produces the effect of sublim^ 
ity, though always without simplicity and often 
without magnitude ; so perhaps does the Saracc* 
nic : if the Grecian ever produce the same efiect 
it is by magnitude alone. But the architecture of 
the ancients is altered, and materially injured by 
the alteration, when adapted to cM dimates, 
where it is necessary when the light is admitted 
to exclude the air: the windows have always a 
littleness, always appear misplaced; they are 
holes cut in the wall ; not, as in the GkitbiC} na- 
tural and essential parts of the general stroetare. 

The air in all the English churches wMchI 
have yet entered is damp, cold, confined, aitd^un- 
wholesome, as if the graves beneath tainted it 
Not better proof can be required of the wwdom 
of enjoining incense. I have oompIaine<i ^atthe 
area in their ordinary churches is crowded ; but 
the opposite fault is perceivable in H^ great 
cathedral. The choir is but a very small part of 
the cfauidi; service was gobg on ihm^ bemg 
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homed over ee neuai in week dajB» aod Attended 
only by two or three old women, whose piety 
deserved to meet with better instructors. The 
vergers, however, paid so much respect to this 
service, such as it is, that they would not show 
us the church till it was over. There are no 
chapels, no other altar than that in the choir ;— 
For what then can the heretics have erected so 
huge an edifice ? It is as purposeless as the Py- 
ramids. 

Here are suspended all the flags which were 
taken in the naval victories of the late war. I do 
not think that the natural feeling which arose 
within me at seeing the Spanish colours among 
Ihem influences me when i say that they do not 
ornament the church, and that, even if they did, 
the church is not the place for them. They might 
be appropriate (brings in a temple of Mars ; 
but certainly there is nothing m the revealed will 
of God which teaches us that he should be bet- 
er pleased with the blood of man in battle than 
with that of bulls and of goats in sacrifice. The 
palace, the houses of legislature, the admiralty, 
and the tower where the regalia are deposited, 
should be decorated with these trophies ; so also 
should Greenwich be, the noble asylum for their 
old seamen ; and even in^he chmxsh a flag might 
perhaps be fitly hung over the tomb of him who 
won it and fell in the victory. Monuments are 
erecting here to all the naval captains who fell in 
these actions : some of them are not finished ; 
those which are do little honour to the arts 
of England. The artists know not what to do 
with their villanous costume, and, to avoid uni- 
forms in marble, make their unhappy statues half 
naked. One of these represents the dying cap- 
tain falling into Neptune's arms: a dreadful 
situation for a dying captain it would be,^he 
would certainly take the old sea-god for the devil, 
and the trident for the pitchfork with which he 
tosses about souls in the fire. Will sculptors 
never perceive the absurdity of allegorizing in 
stone! 

There are but few of these monuments as yet, 
because the EngUsh never thought of making St 
Paul's the mausoleum of their great men till they 
had crowded Westminster Abbey with the illus- 
trious and obscure indiscriminately. They now 
seem to have discovered the nakedness of this 
huge edifice, and to vote parliamentary monu- 
ments to every sea captain who falls in battle, 
for the sake of filling it as fast as possible. This 
is making the honour too common. It is only the 
name of the commander in chief which is ali^ays 
necessarily connected with that of the victory ; 
he, therefore, is the only individual to whom a 
national monument ought to be erected. If he 
survives the action, and it be thought expedient, 
as I willingly allow it to be, that every victory 
should have its monument, let it be like the stone 
at ThermopylsB, inscribed to the memory of all 
who ielL The commander in chief may dese^re 



a sepaimte conmemoration ; Ae refponeibility 
of the engagement rests upon him ; and to him 
the merit o^ the victory, as far as proifessional skill 
is entitled to it, will, whether justly or not, be attri- 
buted, though assuredly in most cases with the 
strictest justice. But whatever may have been the 
merit of the subordinate officers, ^e rank Which 
they hold is not sufficiently conspicuous. The 
historian will mention them, but the reader will 
not remember them because they are mentioned 
but once, and it is only to those who are remem- 
bered that statues should be voted; only to those 
who live in the hearts and in the mouths of the 
people. **Who is this?" is a question which 
will be asked at every statue } but if after the ver- 
ger has named the person represented it is still 
necessary to ask ** Who is he ?** the statue is 
misplaced in a national mausoleum. 

These monuments are too few as yet to pro- 
duce any other general efiectthan a wish that there 
were more ; and the nakedness of these wide 
walls, without altar, chapel, confessional, picture, 
or offering, is striking and dolorous as you may 
suppose. Yet if such honours were awarded 
without any immediate political motive, there are 
many for whom they might justly be claimed ; for 
Cook, for instance, the first navigator without re- 
proach; for Bruce, the most intrepid and success? 
ful of modern travellers : for lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu, the best of all the letter^ writers, and the 
benefactress of Europe. " I," said W. who was 
with me, " should demand one for Sir Walter 
Raleigh; and even you, Spaniard as you are, 
would not, I think, contest the claim ; it should be 
for introducing tobacco intoChristendom,for which 
he deserves a statue of pipe-makers' clay." 

Some five-and-twenty years ago the best Eng- 
lish artists offered to paint pictures and give 
them to this cathedral ; — England had never 
greater painters to boast of than at that time. 
The thing, however, was not so easy as yon might 
imagine, and it was necessary to obtain the con- 
sent of the bishop, the chapter, the lord mayor, 
and the king. The king loves the arts, and wil- 
lingly consented ; the lord mayor and tlie chap- 
ter made no objections ; but the bishop positively 
refused, for no other reason, it is said, than be- 
cause the first application had not been made to 
him. Perhaps some puritanical feeling may have 
been mingled with this despicable pride, some 
leaven of the old Iconoclastic and Lutheran bar- 
barism; but as long as the names of Bany 
and of Sir Joshua Reynolds are remembered in 
this country, and remembered they will be as 
long as the works and fame of a painter can en- 
dure, so long will the provoking absurdity of this 
refusal be execrated.'*' 

'*' A story even less honooraUe than this to the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's is current at this present 
time, which if false should be contradicted, and if true, 
should be generally known. Upon the death of Barry, 
the painter, it was wished to erect a tablet to his me- 
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The monuments and the bocly of the church 

may be Been gratuitously; a price is required for 
admittance to any thing above stairs, and for 
fourpenny, sixpenny, and shilling fees we were 
admitted to see the curiosities of the building ; — 
a model sometliing differing from the present 
structure, and the work of the same great archi- 
tect ; a geometrical staircase, at the top of which 
the door closes with a tremendous sound; the 
clock, whose huge bell in a calm day, when what 
little wind is stirring is from the east, may be 
heard five leagues over the plain at Windsor; 
and a whispering gallery, the great amusement 
of children and wonder of women, and which is 
indeed at first sufficiently startling. It is just 
below the dome ; and when 1 was on the one 
side and my guide on the other, the whole breadth 
of the dome between us, he shut-to the door, and 
the sound was like a peal of thunder rolling 
among the mountains. The scratch of a pin 
against the wall and the lowest whisper were 
distinctly heard across. The inside of the cupola 
is covered with pictures by a certain Sir James 
Thomhill : they are too high to be seen distinctly 
from any place except the gallery immediately 
under them, and if there were nothing else to re- 
pay the trouble of ascent it would be labour in 
vain. 

Much as I had been impressed by the size of 
the building on first entering it, my sense of its 
magnitude was heightened by the prodigious 
length of the passages which we traversed, and 
the seeming endlessness of the steps we mounted. 
We kept close to our conductor with a sense of 
danger : that it is dangerous to do otherwise was 
exemplified not long since by a person who lost 
himself here, and remained two days and nights 
in this dreadful solitude. At length he reached 
one of the towers in the front ; to make himself 
heard was impossible ; he tied his handkercliief 
to his stick and hung it out as a signal of distress, 
which at last was seen from below, and he was 
rescued. The best plan in such cases would 
be to stop the clock, if the way to it could be 
found. 

In all other towers which I had ever ascended 

mory in this cathedral, and the dean and chapter were 
applied to for permission so to do ; the answer was, 
that the fee was a thousand pounds. In reply to this 
unexpected demand, it wan represented that Barry had 
■be«n a poor man, and that the monumeot was de- 
signed by his friends as a mark of respect to his ge- 
nius ; that it would not be large, and consequently 
might stand in a situation where there was not room 
for a larger. Upon this it was anawered, that, in cosi* 
sideration of these circumstances, perhaps five hundred 
pounds might be taken. A second remonstrance was 
made: a chapter was convened to consider the mtatter, 
and the final answer was that nothing less than a thoi^ 
sand pounds could be taken. 

If this be false it should be publicW contradicted, 
«q»ecially as any diing di^onourable wm be readily be- 
lieved cpnceniing St. Paulas, nnce lord Nelson's coffin 
was flhofwi there in the grave for a shilling a head.— 

Ta. 
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the ascent was fatiguing but no ways fri^tfaL 
Stone steps winding round and round a stone 
pillar from the bottom up to the top, with just 
room to admit you between the pillar and the 
wall, makes the limbs ache and the head giddy, 
but there is nothing to give a sense of danger. 
Here was a totally di£^rent scene: the ascent 
was up the cupola, by staircases and stages of 
wood, which had all the seeming insecurity of 
scafiblding. Projecting beams hung with cob^ 
webs and black with dust, the depth below, the 
extent of the gloomy dome within which we 
were inclosed, and the light which just served to 
sliow all this, sometimes dawning before us, 
sometimes fiuling away behind, now slanting 
from one side, and now leaving us almost in ut- 
ter darkness : of such materials you may con- 
ceive how terrifying a scene may be formed, and 
you know how delightful it is to contemplate 
images of terror with a sense of security. 

Having at last reached the summit of the dome^ 
I was contented. The way up to the cross was 
by a ladder ; and as we could already see as far 
as the eye could reach, there was nothing above 
to reward me for a longer and more laborious as- 
cent. The old bird's-eye views which are now 
disused because they are out of fashion, were ot 
more use than any tiling which supplies their 
place: half plan half picture, they gave an idea 
of the place which they represented more accu- 
rately than pictures, and more vividly than plana. I 
would have climbed St Paul's, if it had been only 
to see London thus mapped below me, and though 
there had been nothing beautiful or sublime in 
the view ; few objects, however, are so sublime, 
if by sublimity we miderstand that which 
completely fills the imagination to the utmost 
measure of its powers, as the view of a huge city 
thus seen at once: — ^house-roofs, the chimneys 
of which formed so many turrets; towers and 
steeples ; tlie trees and g^dens of the inns of 
court, and the distant squares forming so many 
green spots in the map; Westminster- Abbey 
on the one hand, with Westminster-Hall, an ob- 
ject scarcely less conspicuous ; on the other the 
Monument, a prodigious column worthy of a 
happier occasion and a less lying inscription ; the 
Tower and the masts of tlie shipping rising be- 
hind it ; the river with its three bridges and all 
its boats and barges ; the streets immediately 
vnthin view blackened with moving swarms of 
men and Unes of carriages. To the north were 
Hempstead and Highgate on their eminences^ 
southward the Suiry hills. Where the city ended it 
was impossible to distinguish: it would have 
been more beautiful if, as at Madrid, the capital 
bad been circumscribed within its walls, and the 
open oountry had commenced immediately with- 
in its limits. In every direction the lines of 
houses ran out as far as the eye could follow 
them, only the patches of green were more fre- 
quently interspersed towards the extremity of 
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Ae prospect, as the lines diverged ftfther from 
€ach other. It was a sight which awed me and 
made me melancholy. I was looking down upon 
- the habitations of a miUion of human beings ; 
upon the single spot whereon were crowded to- 
gether more wealth, more splendour, more igenui- 
ty, more worldly wisdom, and, alas ! more World- 
ly blindness, poverty, depravity, dishonesty, and 
wretchedness, than upon any other spot in the 
whole habitable earth. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

State of the English Catholics,— ThHr prudent Si- 
lence in the Days of Jacobinism. — The Chtarch of 
England jealous of the Dissenters. — Riots in 
1780.— Effects of the French Rerolution.—The 
Re-eslablishment of the Monastic Orders in Eng- 
land. — JiTumber of J^unnerits and Catholic Semi' 
naries. — The Poor easily converted. — Catholic 
Writers.— Dr. Geddes. 

The situation of the Catholics in England is 
f&r more favourable at present than it has been at 
any period since the unfortunate expulsion of 
James II. There is an opinion prevalent among 
freethinkers and schismatics that intolerance is 
bad policy, and that religious principles hostile to 
an establishment will die away if they ere not 
persecuted. These rf^soners have forgotten that 
Christianity was rooted up in Japan, and that 
heresy was extirpated from Spain, by fire. The 
impolicy is in half measures. 

So long as the Stuarts laid claim to the crown, 
the Catholics were jealously regarded as a party 
connected with them ; and even the large class 
of Jacobites, as they were called, who adhered to 
the old family merely from a principle of loyalty, 
being obstinate heretics, looked suspiciously upon 
.their Catholic coadjutors as men whose motives 
were different, though they were engaged in the 
same cause. These men would never have at- 
tempted to restore the Stuarts if they had not be- 
lieved that the Protestant church establishment 
•would remain undisturbed; they believed this firm- 
ly, — believed that a Catholic king would reign 
over a nation of schismatics and make no attempt 
at converting them; so ignorant were they of the 
principles of Catholicism. But no sooner had the 
Pretender ceased to be formidable than the Ca- 
tholics were forgotten, or considered as only a re- 
ligious sect of less consequence in the state, and 
therefore less obnoxious than any other, because 
neither numerous nor noisy. In fact the perse- 
cuting laws, though never enforced, were still in 
existence ; and the Catholics themselves, as they 
had not forgotten their bloody effects in former 
times, prudently persevered in silence. 

Fortunately for them, as soon as they had 
ceased to be ^objects of suspicbn the Presbyte- 



rians became so. This body of ^Kssenters had 
been uniformly attached to the Hanoverian suc- 
cession; but when that house was firmly esta- 
blished, and all danger from the Stuarts over, the 
old feelings began to revive, both on the part of 
the Crown and of the Nonconformists. What 
they call the connexion between civil and reli- 
giouB freedom, or, as tbeh* antagonists say, be- 
tween schism and rebellion, made the court jea- 
lous of their numbers and of their principles. The 
clergy too, being no longer in danger from those 
whom they had dispossessed, began to fear those 
who would dispossess them ; they laid aside their 
controversy with the Catholics, and directed their 
harangues and writings against greater schisma- 
tics than themselves. During such disputes our 
brethren had nothing to do but quietly to look on, 
and rejoice that the kingdom of Beelzebub was 
divided against itself. 

It is true a violent insurrection broke out against 
them in the year 1780; but this was the work of 
the lowest rabble, led on by a madman. It did 
not originate in any previous feelings, for probably 
nine^tenths of the mob had never heard of popery 
till they rioted to suppress it, andlef^ no rankling 
behind : on the contrary, as the Catholics had 
been wantonly and cruelly attacked, a sentiment 
of compassion for them was excited in the more 
respectable part of the community. 

The French Revolution materially assisted the 
true religion. The English clergy, trembling for 
their own benefices, welcomed the emigrant priests 
as brethren, and, forgetiing all their former rav- 
ings about Antichrist and Babvlon and the Sear- 
let Whore, lamented the downfal of religion in 
France. An outcry was raised against the more 
daring heretics at home, and the tide of popular 
fury let loose upon them. While this dread of 
Atheism prevailed, the Catholic priests obtained 
access every where ; and the university of Oxford 
even supplied them with books from its own press. 
These noble confessors did not let the happy op- 
portunity pass by unimproved ; they sowed the 
seeds abundantly, and saw the (Srst-fruits of the 
harvest But the most important advantage which 
has ever been obtained for the true religion, since 
its subversion, is the re-establishment of the mo- 
nastic orders in this island, from whence they had 
so long been proscribed. This great object baa 
been eflMed with admirable prudence. A few 
nuns who had escaped from the Atheistical per« 
secution in France, were permitted to live together 
according to their former mode of life. It would 
have been cruel to have separated them, and their 
establishment was connived at as trifling in itself, 
and which would die a natural death with its mem- 
bers. But tiie Catholic families, rejoicing in this ma- 
nifest interposition of Providence, made use of the 
opportunity, and found no difficulty in introducing 
novices. Thus is good always educed from evil ; 
the irruption of the barbarous nations led to their 
conversion : the overthrow of the Greek empiro 
881 
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occasioned the revival of letters in Europe r and 
the persecution of Catholicism in France has been 
tbe cause of its establislunent in England ; the 
storm which threatened to pluck up this Tree of 
Life by its roots has only scattered abroad its 
seed. Not only have many conversions been e& 
fected, but even in many instances the children of 
Protestants have been inspired with such holy 
zeal that, heroically abandoning the world in spite 
of all the efforts of their deluded parents, they 
have entered and professed. Some of the wiser 
heretics have seen to what these beginnings will 
lead ; but the answer to their representations has 
been, the vows may be taken at pleasure and bro- 
nen at pleasure, for by the law of England such 
vows are not binding. As if any law could take 
away the moral obligation of a vow and neutra- 
lize perjury ! May we not indulge a hope that 
this blindness is the work of God ! 

There are at this time five CathcJic colleges in 
England and two in Scotland, besides twelve 
schools and academies for the instruction of hoys ; 
eleven schools for females, besides what separate 
ones are kept by the English Benedictine nuns 
from Dunkirk ; the nuns of the Ancient English 
Community at Brussels ; the nuns from Bruges ; 
the nuns from Liege; the Augustinian nuns from 
Louvam: the English Benedictine nuns from 
Cambray; the Benedictine nuns from Ghent; 
those of the same order from Montargis ] and 
the Dominican nuns from Brussels : in all these 
communities the rules of the respective orders are 
observed, and novices are admitted ; they are con- 
vents as well as schools. The Poor Clares have 
four establishments, in which only novices are 
received, not scholars ; the Teresians three ; the 
Benedictine nuns one. Convents of monks are 
not so numerous ; and indeed in the present state 
of things secular clergy/are better labourers in the 
vineyard ; the Carthusians, however, have an estap 
blishment in the full rigour of their rule. Who 
could have hoped to live to see these things in 
England! 

The greater number of convertsare made among 
the poor, who are always more easily converted 
than the rich, because their inheritance is not in 
this world, and they enjoy so little happiness here 
diat they are more disposed to think seriously of 
securing it hereafter. It is no diflScuIt thing to 
make them set their hearts and their hopes upon 
heaven. Their own clergy neglect them ; and 
when they behold any one solicitous for their sal- 
vation, without any interested motive, an act of 
love towards tbemis so unexpected and so unusual 
that their gratitude prepares the way for truth. 
The charity also which our holy religion so par- 
ticularly enjoins produces its good effect even on 
earth ; proselytes always abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of a wealthy Catholic family. Were 
the seminaries as active as they were in the days 
of persecution, and as liberally supplied with 
jneansy it would not be absurd to hvpa dot the 



conversion of this island, so long lest to tike 
church. 

Another circumstance greatly in favour of the 
true religion is that there is no longer any diffi- 
culty or danger in publishing CathoUc writings. 
They were formerly proscribed and hunted out as 
vigilantly as prohibited books in our own coun- 
try ; but now the press is open to them, and able 
defenders of the truth have appeared. This also 
has been managed skdfully. To have openly at- 
tacked the heretical establishment might have 
attracted too much notice, and perhaps have ex- 
cited alarm : nor indeed would the heretics have 
perused a work avowedly written with such a de- 
sign. Accordingly the form of history has been 
used, a study of which the English are particularly 
fond. An excellent life of Cardinal Pole has been 
written, which exposes the enormities of Henry 
VIU., and the character of the wretched Anna 
Boleyn. Another writer, in a history of Henry 
II., has vindicated the memory of that blessed 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury, who is so vilified 
by all the English historians ; and Bishop Milner, 
still more lately, in a work upon antiquities, has 
ventured to defend those excellent prelates who 
attempted, under* Philip and Mary, to save their 
country from the abyss of heresy. 

A division for a short time among the Catholics 
themselves was occasioned by Dr. Geddes, a 
priest of great learning, but of the most irascible 
disposition and perverse mind. This man began 
to translate the Scriptures anew; and, as he 
avowed opinions destructive of their authority as 
well as of revealed religion, his bishop very pro* 
perly interfered, forbade him to proceed, and on 
his persistmg suspended him for contumacy. He 
obstinately went on, and lived to publish two vo> 
lumes of the text and a third of notes ; the notes 
consist wholly of verbal criticism, and explain 
nothing; and the language of the transition is 
such as almost to justify a suspicion that he in- 
tended to debase the holy writings and render 
them odious. As long as he lived he found a pa- 
tron in Lord Petre : but his books are now selling 
at their just value, that is, as waste paper; and if 
his name was not inserted in the Index Expurga- 
torius, it would be forgotten. 

Pope and Dryden, the two greatest English 
poets, were both Catholics, though the latter had 
been educated in the schism. 



LETTER XXIX. 

Jfumber of Sects in England^ all apptaling to the 
Scriptures. — Puritans. — Nonjurors, — Hise of 
Soeinianism, and Us probahU downfaL 

The heretical sects in this country are so nil- 
meniuni that an explanatory dictionary of their 
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names has be«n published. They form a cu- 
rious list ! Arminians, Socinians, Baxterians, Pres- 
byterians, New Americans, Sabellians, Luthe- 
rians, Moravians, Swedenborgians, Athanasians, 
Episcopalians, Arians, Sabbatarians, Trinitarians, 
Unitarians, Millinarians, Necessarians, Sablap- 
sarians, Supralapsarians, Antinomians, Hutchin- 
sonians, Sandemanians, Muggletonians, Baptists, 
Anabaptists, Psdobaptists, Methodists, Papists, 
Univeisalists, Oalvinists, Materialists, Destruc- 
tionists, Brownists, Independents, Protestants, 
Hugonots, Nonjurors, Seceders, Hemhutters, 
Dunkers, Jumpers, Shakers, and Ctaakers, &c. 
&C. &C.* A precious nomenclature! only to be 
paralleled by the catalogue of the Philistines in 
Samson Nazareno,t or the muster-roll of Anna de 
Santiago's Devils,t under Acquias, Brum and 
Acatu, lietttenant-generals to Lucifer himself. 

This endless confusion arises from the want of 
some surer standard of faith than reason and the 
Scriptures, to one or both of which all the schis- 
matics appeal, making it their boast that they al- 
low no other authority. Reason and the Scrip- 
tures ! Even one of their own bishops calls rea- 
son a box of quicksilver, and says that it is like 
a pigeon's neck or shot-silk, appearing one co- 
lour to me, and another to you who stand in a 
different light And for the Scriptures, well have 
they beeii likened to a nose of wax, which every 
finger and thumb may tweak to the fashion of 
their own fancy. • You may well suppose how 
perversely those heretics will wrest the spirit, 
who have not scrupled to corrupt the letter of the 
Gospel. In many editions of the English Bible 
ye has been substituted for we; Acts vi. 3. the 
Presbyterians having bribed tlie printer thus to 
favour their heresy. Were you to hear the stress 
which some of these Puritans lay upon the neces- 
sity of perusing the Scriptures, you might sup- 
pose they had adopted the Jewish notion, that 



* It iBust surely be superfluous to make any com- 
ment upon the ignorant or insolent manner in which 
synonymous appellations are here classed as different 
sects. The Popish author seems to have aimed at 
Bomethinv like wit by arranging them in rhymes ; as 
this could not be preserved in tne translation, and it is 
a pity any wit should be lost, the original, such as it is, 
follows :>-" Amunianoa, Socinianos, Bcucterianoef 
Preabilerianoa, Nuevoa Americanos, SabeUianoa^ Imt 
teranoa, Moravianoa, Swedenborgianoa, Athanaatanoa, 
JSpiacopcdianoa,Ariailos, Sabbatarianoa, Trinitarianoay 
Unitarianoa, Millenarianoa, Neceaaarianoa, Sublap- 
aarianoa, Supralapaarianoa. Antimonianoa, Hutx^hinao- 
nianoa, SaTiaemanianoa^ Muggletonianoa, Baptiataa^ 
AncAaptistaa, PeBdohaptialaa, Methodiataa, Papiataa, 
Univeraaliataa, Calviniataa, Maierialiataa, DeatructioU' 
iataa Browniaiaa, Independaniea, Prateatantea^ Hugo- 
noioa, Nonjttreroa, Secederoa. Hemhxdteroa, Zhmkeroa^ 
Jumperoa^' Shakeroay y Quakeroay — The author, to 
make these names look as uncouth and portentous as 
possible, has not translated several which he must have 
understood, and has retained the w and ft.^-Ta. 

t These allusions are probably well understood in 
Spsun; but here, as in many other instances, (he trans- 
lator must confess his ignorance, and regret that he 
«aB giv« no e^qilanation.— Ta. 



the first thing wMdi God himself does every 
morning is to read three hours in the Bible. 

You say to me, Examine into the opinions of 
the difl^rent heretics and you will be in no danger 
of heresy ; and you requested me to send you 
full accounts of all that I should see, learn, or 
tibink during this inquiry as the main confession 
you should require. The result will prove that 
your confidence was not misplaced : that nothing 
could teach me so feelingly the blessing ot health 
as a course of studies in an infirmary. 

Many of the names of this hydra brood need 
no explanation ; the others I shall explain as I 
understand them, and those which are left un- 
touched you may consider as too insignificant in 
their numbers, or in their points of difierence, to 
require more than the mere insertion of their titles 
in the classiBcation of heresies. The Dunkers 
and Sandemonians, the Baxterians and Muggle- 
tonians, may be left in obscurity with the Tasca- 
drogiti and Ascodrogiti, the Perticonasati of old, 
the Passalaronciti, and Artotyriti, cf whom St 
Jerome might well say : Magis portenta qtiam no- 
mma. 

Some of these sects differ from the establish- 
ment in discipline only, others both in doctrine 
and discipline ; they are either political or fana- 
tical, or both. In all cases it may be remarked 
that the dissenting ministers, as they are called, 
are more zealous than the regular clergy; because 
they either choose their profession for conscience 
sake, or take it up as a trade, influenced either by 
enthusiasm or knavery, which are so near akin 
and so much alike that it is generally difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to distinguish one from the 
other. 

When the schism was fairly established in this 
island by the accursed Elizabeth, all sorts of here- 
sies sprung up like weeds in a neglected field. 
The new establishment paid its court to the new 
head of the church by the most slavish doctrines ; 
the moro abject^ the more were they unlike the 
principles of the Catholic religion, and also to the 
politi(»l tenets of the non-conformists. The con- 
sequence was, a strict union between the clergy 
and the crown ; while, on the other hand, all the 
fanatics^ however at variance in other points, 
were connected by their common hatred of this 
double tyranny. Elizabeth kept them down by 
the Inquisition : she mart3n:ed the CathoKc teach- 
ers, and put the Puritans to a slower death, by 
throwing them into dungeons and leaving them 
to rot there amid their own excrement They 
strengdiened during the reign of her timorous 
successor, and overthrew the monarchy and hie- 
rarehy together under Charies the martyr of the 
English schismatical church. Then they quar- 
relled among themselves; and one party, dis- 
appointed of eiOfecting its own establishment, 
brought back Charles II. who ruled them with a 
rod of iron. A little prudence in James would 
h9we restored England to the bosom of the church ; 
983 
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but be offimded the clergy by bis precipitance, 
forced them to coalesce with t^e dissenters and 
lost his crown. His father's fate was before his 
eyes, and he feared to lose his bead also ; but had 
he been bold enough to set it at stake, and been 
as willing to be a martyr as he was to be a con- 
fessor, a bloodier civil war might have been ex- 
cited in England than in Ireland ; England might 
have been his by conquest as well as birth, and 
the religion of the conqueror imposed upon the 
people. 

This revolution occasioned a new schism. 
From the time of their establishment, the clergy 
had been preaching the doctrines of absolute 
power and passive obedience ; that kings govern 
by a right divine, and therefore are not amena- 
ble to roan for their conduct These principles 
had taken deep root in consequence of the gene- 
ral fear and hatred against the Calvinists. No 
inconsiderable portion of the clergy, therefore, 
however heartily they dreaded the restoration of 
what they called Popery by James, could not in 
conscience assent to the accession of William : 
indeed, the more sincerely they had deprecated 
the former danger, the less could they reconcile 
tlieir really tender conscience to the revolution. 
They therefore resigned, or rather were displaced 
from, their sees and benefices, and lingered about 
half a century as a distinct sect under the title of 
Nonjurors. These men were less dangerous to 
the new government than they who, having the 
same opinions without the same integrity, took 
the oaths of allegiance and washed them, down 
with secret bumpers to King James. But great 
part of the clergy sincerely acquiesced in the 
Whig principles ; and this number was continu- 
ally increasing as long as such prindples were 
the fashion of the court Of this the government 
were well aware: they let the malecontents'*' 
alone, knowing that where the carcase is there 
will the crows be gathered together ; and in this 
case it so happened that the common frailty and 
the common sense of mankind coincided. 

I have related in my last how the Dissenters, 
from the republican tendency of their principles, 
became again obnoxious to government during 
the present reign: the ascendency of the old 
X2hurch and tory party, and the advantages which 
have resulted to ihe true religion. Their internal 
.state has undergone as great a change. One 
.part of them has insensibly lapsed into Socinian- 
ism, a heresy, till of late years, almost unknown 
in England ; and into this party all the indifier- 
entists from other sects, who do not choose, for 
political motives, to join the establishment, natu* 
rally fall. The establishment itself furnishes a 
supply by the falling off of those of its members, 
who, in the progress of inquiry, discover that the 
church of England is neither one thing, nor the 
4>ther: that in matters of religion all must rest 



* Don Manuel seems not to recollect Dr. Sacheve- 
fsl, or not to have heard of him.— Ta. 
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upon faith or upon reason : and have unhappily 
preferred the sandy foundation of human wit« 
Crede ut inteUigaSf noli inUUigere tU credos, is the 
wise precept of St Augustine ; but these here- 
tics have discarded the fiithers as well as the 
saints! These become Socinians; and thouo-h 
many of them do not stop here in the career of 
unbelief, they still frequent the meeting houses, 
and are numbered among the sect With these 
all the hydra brood of Arianism and Pelagianism, 
and all the anti-calvinist Dissenters have united ; 
each preserving its own peculiar tenets, but all 
agreeing in their abhorrence of Calvinism, their 
love of unbounded freedom of opinion, and, in 
consequence, their hostility to any church esta- 
blishment All, however, by this union, and still 
more by the medley of doctrines which are preach- 
ed, as the pulpit happens to be filled by a miuis- 
ter of one persuasion or the other, are insensibly 
modified and assimilated to each other ; and this 
assimilation will probably become complete as 
the older members, who are more rigidly trained 
in the orthodoxy of heterodoxy, drop otf. A body 
will remain respectable for riches, numbers, eru- 
dition, and talents, but witiiout zeal and without 
generosity ; and they will fail asunder ut no very 
remote period, because they do not afibrd their 
ministers stipends sutficieut for the decencies of 
life. The church must be kept together by a gold- 
en chain ; and this, wliich is typically true of the 
true church, is literally applicable to every false 
one. These sectarians call themselves the en- 
lightened part of the Dissenters ; but the children 
of Mammon are wiser in their generation than 
such children of light 

From this party , therefore, the church of Eng- 
land has nothing to fear; though of late years its 
hostility has been erringly directed against them. 
They are rather its allies than its enemies, an ad- 
vanced guard, who have pitched their camp upon 
the very frontiers of infidelity, and exert them- 
selves in combating the unbelievers on one hand 
and the Calvinists on the other. They have the 
(ate of Servetus for their warning, which the fol- 
lowers of Calvin justify, and are ready to make 
their precedent Should these sworn foes to the 
establishment succeed in overthrowing it, a burnt- 
offering of anti-trinitariana would be the first illu- 
mination for the victoiy. 



LETTER XXX. 

Watering Plnets— Tasie for the Picturesque — En- 
comiendas. 

The English migrate as regularly as rooka 
Home sickness is a disease which has no exist- 
ence in a certain state of civilization or of luxury, 
and instead of it these islanders are subject to 
periodical fits <^ what I shall beg leave to call otjw- 
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pfK^Uf a disottler "with wMch physicians aro per- 
fectly well acquaiDted) though it may not yet 
have been catalogued iu the nomenclature of no- 
sology. 

In old times, that is to say, two eenturi«i ago, 
mineral springs were the only places of resort 
Now the Nereids have as many votaries as the 
Naiads, and the tribes of wealth and fashion 
swarm down to the sea-coast as punctoally as 
the land crabs in* the West' Indies march the 
same way. These pe<^le, who have unquestion- 
ably the best houses of any people in Europe, and 
more conveniences about them to render home 
comfortable, crowd themselves into the narrow 
apartments and dark streets of a little country 
town, just at that time of the year when instinct 
seems to make us, like the lark, desirous of as 
much sky-room as possible. The price they pay 
for these lodgings is exorbitant; the more expen- 
sive the place, the more numerous ate the visit- 
ers ; for the pride of wealth is as ostentatious 
in this country as ever the pride of birth has 
been elsewhere. In their haunts, however, these 
visiters are capricious ; they frequent a coast some 
seasons in succession, like herrings, and then 
desert it for some other with as little apparent 
motive as the fish have for varying their track. It 
is fashion which influences them, not the beauty 
of the place nor the desirableness of the accom- 
modations, not the convenience of the shore for 
their ostensible purpose, bathing. Wherever one 
of the queen bees of fashion alights, a whole 
swarm follows her. They go into the country 
for the sake of seeing company, not for retire- 
ment ; and in all this there is more reason than 
you perhaps have yet imagined. 

The fact is, that in these heretical countries 
parents have but one way of disposing of their 
daughters, and in that way it becomes less and 
leiss easy to dispose of them every year, because 
the modes of living become continually more ex- 
pensive, the number of adventurers in every pro- 
fession yearly increases, and of course every 
adventurer's chance of success is proportionably 
diminished. They who have daughters, take 
them to these public places to look for husbands ; 
and there is no indelicacy in this ; because others, 
who have no such motive for frequenting them, 
go likewise in consequence of the fashion, or of 
habits which they have acquired in their younger 
days. This is so general, that health has almost 
ceased to be the pretext Physicians, indeed, 
still send those who have more complaints than 
they can cure, or so few that they can discover 
none, to some of the fashionable spas which 
are supposed to be medicinal because they are 
nauseous; they still send the paralytic to find 
relief at*Bath, or to look for it, and the consump- 
tive to die at the Hot wells ; yet even to these, 
places more persons go in quest of pleasure than 
of relief, and the parades and pump-rooms there 
exihibit something mote Hke &e Duice of Death 



than has ever perhaps been repreiented eis Jw.___ 
in real life. 

There is another way of passing the summer, 
which is equally, if not more, fashionable. Within 
the last thirty years a taste for the pictiueaque 
has sprung up ; and a course of summer tmvel- 
hng is now looked upon to be as essential as ever 
a course of spring physic was in old times. 
While one of the flocks of fashion migrates to 
the sea-coast, another flies off to the mountains 
of Wales, to the lakes in the northern provinces, 
or to Scotland ; some to mineralogise, some to 
botanize, some to take views of the country ; — all 
to study the picturesque, a new science for which 
a new language has been formed, and for which 
the English have discovered a new sense in tliem- 
selves, which assuredly was not possessed by 
their fathers. This is one of the customs to which 
it suits a stranger to conform. My business is to 
see the country, and, to confess the truth, 1 have 
myself caught something of this passion for the 
picturesque from conversation,from books, and still 
more from the beautiful landscapes in water co- 
lours, in which the English excel all othernationa. 

To the lakes then I am preparing to set out 
D. will be my companion. We go by the way 
of Oxford, Birmingham, and Liverpool ; and re- 
turn by York and Cambridge, designing to travel 
by stage over the less interesting provinces, and, 
when we reach the land of lakes, to go on foot, 
in the true picturesque costmne, with a knapsack 
slung over the shoulder. 1 am smiling at the 
elevation of yours, and the astonishment in your 
arched brows. Even so ; it is the custom in 
England. Young Englishmen have discovered 
that they can walk as well as the well-girt Greeks 
m the days of old, and they have taught me the 
use of my legs. 

I have packed up a box of encotniendas, to go 
during my absence by the Sally, the captain oi 
which has promised to deposit it safely with our 
friend Baltazar. One case of razors is for my fa- 
ther ; they are of the very best fabric ; my friend 
Benito has never wielded such instruments since 
first he took man by the nose. I have added a 
case of lancets for Beuito himself at his own 
request ; and, in addition, the newest instrument 
for drawing teeth ; remembering the last grinder 
which he dislocated for me, and obeying the pre- 
cept of returning good for evil. The cost stands 
over to my own charity score, and I shall account 
for it with my confessor. Padre Antonio will ad- 
mit it as alms, it being manifestly designed to 
save my neighbours from the pains of purgatory 
upon earth. The lamp is infinitely superior to 
any thing you have ever seen in our own coun- 
try; but England i§ the land of ingenuity. I 
have written such particular mstructions that 
there can be no difficulty in using it The smaller 
parcel is Donna Isabel's commission. If she ask 
how I like the English ladies, say to her, m the 
words of the Romance— • 

S85 
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Que no quiero amores 

En Inglaterra, 
Pues otros raejores* 
Tengo yo en mi tierra. ' 

The case of sweetmeats is Mrs. J. — 's present 
to my mother. There is also a hamper of cheese, 
the choicest which could be procured. One, 
with the other case of razors, yoo will send to 
Padre Antonio, and tell him that in this land of 
heresy I shail be as mindful of my faith as of my 
friends. 



LETTER XXXI. 

Journey to Oxford, — Stage- Coach Travelling mvd 
Company, 

Thursday, July 1. 

The stage-coach in which we had taken our 
places was to start at six. We met at the inn, and 
saw our trunks safely stowed in the boot, as they 
called a great receptacle for baggage under the 
coachman's feet : this is a necessary precaution 
for travellers in a place where rogues of every 
description swarm, and in a case where neglect 
would be as mischievous as knavery. There 
were two other passengers, who, with ourselves, 
filled the coach. The one was evidently a mem- 
ber of the university; the other a fat vulgar wo- 
man, who had stored herself with cakes, oranges, 
and cordials for the journey. She had with her a 
large bundle, which she would not trust in the 
boot, and which was too big to go in the seat; so 
she carried it upon her lap. A man and woman, 
who had accompanied her to the inn, stood by the 
coach till it set off; relations they seemed to be 
by the familiar manner in which they spoke of 
those to whom she was returning ; sending their 
love to one, and requesting to hear of another, 
and repeating " Be sure you let us know you are 
safe," till the very last minute. The machine 
started within a few minutes of the time appoint- 
ed ; the coachman smacked his whip, as if proud 
of his dexterity, and we rattled over the stones 
with a fearful velocity ; for he was driving four 
horses. In Piccadilly he stopped at another inn, 
where all the western stages call as they enter 
or go out of town: here we took in another 
cargo of parcels, two passengers mounted the 
roof, and we once more proceeded. 

"We left town by the great western road, the 
same way I had entered. It was a great relief 
when we exchanged the violent jolting over the 
stones for steady motion on a gravel road : but the 
paved ways were met with again in all the little 
towns and townlets ; and as these, for a con- 
siderable distance, almost join each other, it was 
a full hoar before we felt ourselves fairly in the 
country. Several stages passed us withm a few^ 

* That I want no loves in England, because I have 
other better ones in my own country.— Tk, 
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miles of London on their way up, they had been 
travelling all night, yet such are their regularity 
and emulation, that though they had come about 
thirty leagues, stopped at different places, not 
one was more than ten rainiites* diatiuice apart 
from another. 

Englishmen are not very social to strangers. 
Our fellow-traveller composed himself to sleep in 
the comer of the coach : but women are more 
communicative, and the good lady gave us her 
whole history before we arrived at the end of the 
first stage ; hoto she had been to see her sister 
who lived in the Borough, and was now return^ 
ing homo ; that she had been to both the play- 
houses, Astley's Amphitheatre, and the Royal Cir- 
cus ; had seen the crown and the lions at the 
tower and the elephants at Exeter 'Change ; and 
tliat on the night of the illumination she had been 
out till half after two o'clock, but never could get 
within sight of M. Otto's house. I found that it 
raised me considerably in her estimation when I 
assured her that I had been more fortunate, and 
had actually seen it. She then execrated all who 
did not like the peace, told me what the price of 
bread had been during the war, and how it had 
fallen ; expressed a hope that Hollands and 
French brandy would fall also ; spoke with com- 
placency of Bonniprat, as she called him, said 
asked whether we loved him as well in our coun- 
try as Uie people in England loved king George. 
On my telling her that I was a Spaniard, not a 
Frenchman, she accommodated her conversation 
accordingly, said it was a good tiling to be at 
peace with Spain, because Spanish annatto and 
jar raisins came from that country, and inquired 
how Spanish licorice was made, and if the peo- 
ple wer'n't papists and never read in the Bible. 
You must not biarae me for boasting of a lady's 
favours, if I say my answers were so satisfactory 
that I was pressed to partake of her c^kes and 
oranges. 

We breakfasted at Slough, the second stage ; 
a little town which seems to be chiefly supported 
by its inns. The room into which we were 
shown was not so well famished as those which 
were reserved for travellers in chaises ; in other 
respects we were quite as well served, and per- 
haps more expeditiously. The breakfast service 
was on the table and the kettle boiling. When 
we paid the reckoning, the woman's share was 
divided among us ; it is the custom in stage 
coaches, that if there be but one woman in com- 
pany the other passengers pay for her at the inns. 

We saw Windsor distinctly on the left, stand- 
ing on a little eminence, a flag upon the tower in- 
dicating that the royal family were there. Al- 
most under it were the pinnacles of Eton college, 
where most of the young nobility are educated 
immediately under the sovereign's eye. An inn 
'was pointed out to me by the road side where a 
whole party, many years ago, w^e poisoned by 
eatmg food which had been prepared ia a ec^per 
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vessel. The country is flat, or little diversified 
with risings, beautifully verdant, though with far 
more uncultivated ground than you would sup- 
pose could possibly be permitted so near to such 
a metropolis. The fr,equent towns, the number of 
houses by the road- side, and the apparent com- 
fort and cleanliness of aH the travellers whom we 
met, and the gentlemen's seats, as they are call- 
ed, in sight, every one of which was mentioned in 
my Book of the Roads, kept my attention perpe- 
tually alive. All the houses were of brick ; and I 
did not see one which appeared to be above half 
a century old. 

We crossed the Thames over Maidenhead- 
bridge, so called from the near town, where a 
head of one of the eleven thousand virgins was 
once venerated. Here the river is rather beauti- 
ful than majestic; indeed nothing larger than 
barges navigate it above London. The bridge is 
a handsome stone pile, and the prospect on either 
hand delightful ; but chiefly up the river, where 
many fine seats are situated on the left bank 
amid hanging woods. As the day ^vas very fine, 
D. proposed that we should mount the roof; to 
which I assented, not without some little pertur- 
bation ; and, to confess the truth, for a few mi- 
nutes I repented my temerity. We sat upon the 
bare roof, immediately in front, our feet resting 
upon a narrow shelf which was fastened behind 
the coachman's seat, and being further or closer 
as the body of the coach was jolted, sometimes 
it swung from under us and at others squeezed 
the foot back. There was only a low iron rail 
on each side to secure us, or rather to hold by, for 
otherwise it was no security. At first it was 
fearful to look down over the driver, upon four 
horses going witn such rapidity, or upon the ra- 
pid motion of the wheels immediately below us : 
but I soon lost ail sense of danger, or, to speak 
more truly found, that no danger existed except 
in imagination ; for if I sat freely and feared no- 
thing, there was in reality nothing to fear. 

The Oxford road branches ofT here from the 
great Western one, in a northerly direction. A 
piece of waste which we crossed, called Maiden- 
head-Thicket, though now not'woodland as the 
name implies, M-as formerly infamous for rob- 
beries ; and our coachman observed that it would 
recover its old reputation as soon as the soldiers 
and sailors were paid off. I have heard appre- 
hensions of this kind very generally expressed. 
The soldiers have little or no money when they 
are discharged, and the sailors soon squander 
what they may have. There will, of course, be 
many who cannot find employment, and some 
who will not seek it Indeed, the sailors talk 
with the greatest composure of land privateering 
as they call highway-robbery; and it must be 
confessed that their habits of privateering by sea 
are very well adapted to remove all scruples con- 
cerning mettm and tuum. 

At Henley we came in flight of the Thunw 



again,— still the sam^ ^s ptfid beatitiful Btream : 
the view, as we descende^<iong hill, was exceed- 
ingly fine ; the river was winding below, a fine 
stone bridge across it, and a large and hand- 
some town immediately on the other side; a 
town, indeed, considerably laiger than any which 
we had passed. The stage coaches are admir- 
ably managed : relays of horses are ready at 
every post ; as soon as the coach drives up they 
are brought out, and we are scarcely detained ten 
minutes. The coachman seems to know every 
body along the road : he drops a parcel at one 
door, nods to a woman at another, delivers a 
message at a third, and stops at a fourth to receive 
a glass of spirits or a cup oif ale, which has been 
filled for him as soon as the sound of Ms wheds 
was heard. In fact, he lives upon the road, and 
is at home ^hen he is on his coach-box. 

The countty improved after we left Henley ; it 
became more broken with hills, better cultivated 
and better wooded. It is hnpossible not to like 
the villas, so ranch opulence and so much ornament 
is visible about them, but it is also impossible not to 
wish thatthe domestic architecture of England were 
in a better taste. Dinner was ready for us at Net- 
Uebed : it was a very good one ; nor was there any 
thing to complain of, except the strange custom of 
calhng for wine, which you know to be bad, and 
paying an extravagant price for what you would 
rather not drink. The coachman left us here, 
and received from each person a shilling as a 
gratuity which he had well deserved. We now 
resumed our places in the inside: dinner had 
made our male companion better acquainted with 
us, and he became conversable. When he knew 
what countryman I was, he made many inquiries 
respecting Salamanca ; the only one of our uni- 
versities with which the English seem to be ac- 
quainted, and which, I believe, they know only 
from Gil Bias. I do not think he had ever before 
heard of Alcala; hut he listened very attentive- 
ly to what I told him, and politely offered me his 
services in Oxford, telling us he was a fellow of 
Lincoln, and insisting that we should breakfast 
with him the following morning. 

At Nettlebed we passed over what is said to 
be the highest ground in England. I know not 
with what truth, but certainly with little apparent 
probability. We could have ascended little upon 
the whole since we had left London, and were 
travelling upon level ground. About five o'clock 
we came in sight of Oxford, and I resumed my 
place on the roof. This was by no means the 
best approach to the city, yet I never beheld any 
thing more impressive, more in character, more 
what it should be, than these pinnacles, and 
spires, and towers, and dome rising amid thick 
groves. It stands on a plain, and the road in the 
immediate vicinity is through open corn-fields. 
We entered by a stately bridge over the Cher- 
well : Magdalen tower, than which nothing can 
be more beautiiiil, stands at tiie end, and we kok- 
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LETTKR XXXII. 

CkriH Church Walk.-^Frwr Bacmi's SUtdy.-^ 
Lineoin Odhge.-^BaHoL-^TrmUy.'-Jfew CoU 
lege.^-8miU John^a, — Mode of living at the Cot' 
legea.^^Setviton^-^Summer Ligktnif^, 

D. HAS a relation at one of the college's, to 
whom he despatched a note immediately upon 
our aifivaL By the time tea was ready he was 
with us. It must be admitted, that though the 
English are in general inhospitable towards fo 
reigners, no people can be more courteous to those 
who are properly introduced. The young stu- 
dent told us that he should show us the universi* 
ty with as much pleasure as we could see it ; for 
he had abstained from visiting many things him- 
self, till he should have a lion to take with him. 
Upon inquiring the meaning of this strange teixn, 
I found that I was a lion myself; it is the name 
for a stranger in Oxford. 

The High-street, in which our inn is situated, 
is said to be the finest street in Europe. The 
Calte do Alcalais longer, broader, straighter, and, 
were the trees in the Prado of tolerable size, it 
would have a finer termination. In point of fine 
buildings, I should suppose no street can be 
compared with this: but the whole cannot be 
seen at once, because it is not sufficiently straight 

The dress of the collegians is picturesque : that 
which the great body of students wear is not like 
that of a secular priest The cap is square, worn 
diagonally, covered with black cloth, and has a 
silk tassel in the middle ; the noblemen have the 
tassel of gold. It is graceful, but inconvenient, 
being of no use against sun, wind, or rain. Eve- 
ry degree has its distinguishing habit ; they are 
numerous, and all are of the same colour. I was 
the more sensible of the beauty of this collegiate 
costume, as cloaks are not worn in this country ; 
there are no monastics, and the clergy are not to 
be distinguished from the laity ; so that there is a 
total want of drapery in the dress of Englishmen, 
every where, except in the universities. 

We went alter tea to a walk belonging to the 
college of Christ Church, a foundation of the fa- 
mous Wolsey, who thus made some compensation 
to literature, and as he thought to the church, for 
the injury he had done them. The foundation 
has been greatly increased; — ^it has a modem 
square, finely built, with a modem gateway lead- 
ing to it ; but modem buildings are not in keep- 
ing with the monastic character of the place. Our 
monasteries, indeed, are rarely or never so beau- 
tiful as these colleges: these are lighter, without 
being the less vweraUe iaappeansee, and have 
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that proinricty about them which characterites 
every thing English. The greater part of Christ 
Church college is ancient ; nothing can be finer 
than the great gateway, the great square, and the 
open ascent to the refectory, though the great 
Square is debased by a little miserable fountain 
of green and stinking water in the centre, so piti- 
ful that the famous Manneke of Brussels might 
well be placed in the midst of it as the appropri- 
ate god of the puddle. 

The walk belonging to this college is truly 
beautiful ; a long avenue of fine old elms, whose 
boughs form a perfect arch in the vista, well ex- 
emplifying the hypothesis that Gothic church 
architecture was designed to imitate the places 
where the Pagan Goths worshipped in the forest. 
A.t the termination of the walk a narrower way 
trends ofi^ and winds round a large meadow by 
the side of the Isis, a river as much celebrated by 
English poets as the Mondego by the Portuguese. 
Nothing could be conceived more cheerful than 
the scene : a number of pleasure-boats were glid- 
ing in all directions upon this clear and rapid 
stream; some with spread sails; in others the 
caps and tassels of the stud^ts formed a curious 
contrast witli their employ men t at the oar. M any 
of the smaller boats had only a single person 
in each ; and in some of these he sat face-forward, 
leaning back as in a chair, and plying with both 
hands a double-bladed oar in alternate strokes : 
so that his motion was like the path of a serpent* 
One of these canoes is, 1 was assured, so exceed- 
ingly light thata man can carry it ; but few persons 
are skilful or venturous enough to use it J ust 
where the river approaches nearest to tlie city, an 
old indented bridge stretches across, and a l.ttle 
fall cuts ofi* all communication by boats with the 
upper part Several smaller bridges over branches 
of tlie river were in sight, on some of which houses 
are built On one of these formerly stood the 
study of Roger Bacon, the celebrated Franciscan. 
It was said, that whenever a wiser than he should 
pass under it, it would fall upon his head. I 
know not whether he who ordered its demolition 
was under any personal apprehensions, but it has 
been pulled down not many years ago. It mii;ht 
have stood another millenium before the prediction 
would have been accomplished. 

Our land view was not less interesting, nor less 
cheerful, than that towards the water. The wind- 
ing walk was planted with trees well disposed in 
groups, and all flourishing in a genial soil and cli- 
mate ; some poplars among them are of remark- 
able growth. Here the students were seen in 
great numbers : some with flowing gowns, others 
having rolled them up behind, others again with 
the folds gathered up and flung loosely over the 
ann. Spires, and towers, and pinnacles, and the 
great dome of the Radclifle library, appeared over ^ 
the high elm& The banks of Ilyssus, and the ^ 
groves of Academus, could never have presented 
a sigbt more beautiful. 
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We walked till nine o'clock was aanoanccd 
by Great Tom, as the bell of Chiist Church col- 
lege is called : probably the last bell in the king- 
dom which has been baptized. It is of great size, 
and its tone full and sonorous. This is the sup- 
per hour in the colleges, aHer which the gates are 
shut. The names of those students who return 
late are taken down, and reported to the master : 
and if the irregularity be often repeated, the o(' 
fender receives a reprimand. Order seems to be 
maintained here without severity ; I heard no com- 
plaint of discipline from the young men, and the 
tutors on their part la&ve as little reason to be dis- 
pleased. 

The next morning when I awoke so many 
bells were chiming for church service, that for a 
while I wondered where I was, and could not im- 
mediately believe myself to be in England. We 
breakfasted with our fellow-traveller at Lincoln. 
This is a small and gloomy college ; but our 
friend*s apartments far exceeded in convenience 
and propriety any which I have ever seen in a 
convent The tea-kettle was kept boiling on 
a chafing-dish ; the butter of this place is remark* 
ably good ; and we bad each a Uttle loaf set before 
us, called by the singular name of George Brown. 
One man, whom they call a scout, waits upon the 
residents; another is the bed-maker. Service 
is performed in the chapel twice every day, at 
seven in the morning and at five in the afternodn. 
The fellows lose their fellowships if ihey marry. 
It is surprising that so much of the original insti- 
tution should still be preserved. A figure of the 
devil fonnerly stood upon this college; why 
placed there I have not learnt ; but it is still a 
proverbial phrase to say of one who shows dis- 
pleasure in his countenance, that he looks like 
the devil over Lincoln. Another college here 
has tne whimsical ornament of a brazen nose on 
its gateway, from which it derives its name. 

At ten o'clock the students go to their tutor, 
and continue with him an hcrr. At eleven there- 
fore we called upon D — ^'s relation at Baliol col- 
lege, which, though not large nor of the hand- 
somest order, is very neat, and has of late received 
many improvements in perfectly good taste. The 
refectory is newly built in Gothic style ; nothing 
can be less ornamented, yet nothing seems to 
need ornament less. There are four long tables, 
with benches for the students and bachelors. 
The fellows' table is on the dais at the upper end ; 
their chairs are beyond comparison the easiest in 
which I ever sat down, though made entirely of 
wood : the seats are slightly concave from aide to 
side, I know not how else to describe their p9 
culiarity of construction ; yet some thought and 
some experience must have been requisite to have 
attained to tlieir perfection of easiness ; and there 
may be a secret in the form which I did not dis- 
c over. The chapel has some splendid windows 
of painted glass ; in one, which represents the 
baptism of Q,ueen Candoces' eunuch, the peail 
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in the Kthiop's ear was peiatod out to me m pe* 
culiarly well executed. 

Our firiend told us that Cranmer and Latkner 
were burnt before the gateway of tliis college in 
bloody Clueen Mary's days, by which name they 
always designate the sister of the bloody Elizabeth. 
I could not refrain from observing that these per- 
secutors only drank of the same cup which they 
had administered toothers; and reminded him 
of the blessed John Forrest, at whose martyfdom 
these very men had assisted as promoters, when 
he and the image of Christ were consumed in the 
same fire ! It is truly astonishing to see how ig* 
norant the En^h are about their own ecclesias- 
tical history. 

From hence we went to the adjoiniBg college^ 
which is dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The gar- 
den here is remarkable for a wall of yew, which 
encloses it on three sides, cut into regular pilas- 
ters and compartments. D. cried out a^inst it ^ 
but X should lament if a thing, which is so per- 
fect in its kind, and which has bem raised with 
so many years of care^indeed, so many genera- 
tions — were to be destroyed, because it dees not 
suit the modem improved taste in gardening. 
You would hardly conceive that a vegetable wall 
could be so close and impervious, still less that 
any thing so unnatural could be so beautiful a» 
this really is. We visited the gardens of two 
other colleges. In those of New College the col- 
lege arms were formerly cut in box, and the al- 
phabet fonnerly grew round them: in another 
compartment was a sundial in box set round 
with true lovers' knots. These have been de- 
stroyed more easily, as well as more rapidly, tlian 
they were formed ; but, as nothing beautiful has 
been substituted in their places, it had been better 
if they had suiSered these old oddities to have 
remained. One proof of their predecessors' whin^ 
sical taste has, however, been permitted to stand 
— a row of trees, every one of which has its lower 
branches grafted into its next neighbour so that 
the whole are in this way united. The chapel 
here is the most beautiful thing in the university : 
it was repaired about ten years ago, and when 
the workmen were repairing the wall to set up a 
new altarpiece, they discovered the old one which 
had been plastered up in the days of fanaticisniy 
and which, to the honour of the modem architect, 
is said to have differed little in design from that 
which he was about to have erected in its place. 
The whole is exquisitely beautiful ; yet I have 
heard Englishmen say that new Gothic, and 
even old Gothic thus renovated, never produces 
the same eflect as the same building would do, 
witli tlic mellowed colouring, the dust, and tlie 
crumblincss of age. The colouring, tliey say, is 
too uniform, wanting the stains which time would 
give it : the stone too sharp, too fresh from tlie 
chisel. This is tlic mere prejudice of old habits. 
They object with better reason to aGotliic organ, 
so shaped that » new painted window can be s^i^ 
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through it, as in a frame: a device fitter for stage 
effect than for a chapel. The window itself, 
which is exceedingly beautiful, was designed by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds the great English master. 

The other garden, to which we were led, was 
that of St John's : it is laid out in the modem 
taste, with a grass lawn, winding walks, and beds 
of flowers and flowering shrubs. High elms, ap- 
parently coeval with the building itself, grow in 
its front, the back looks into the garden ; and this 
view is that which I should select, of all others, 
as giving the best idea of the beauty and charac- 
ter of the English colleges. 

We dined with our friend at Baliol, in the re- 
fectory. Instead of assembling there at the grate, 
we went into the kitchen ; where each person or- 
ders his own mess from what the cook has provid- 
ed, every thing has its specific price. The ex- 
penses of the week are hmited to a certain sum, 
and if this be exceeded the transgressor is re- 
primanded. \ was well pleased at this opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the economy of 
the colleges. The scene itself was curious: the 
kitchen was as large as that of a large convent ; 
the grate of a prodigious size, because roast meat 
is the chief food of the English ; it was so much 
shallower than any which I had seen in private 
families, as to consume comparatively but little 
coal ; and the bars, contrary to the usual practice, 
placed perpendicularly. The cook's knife was 
nearly as long as a small sword, and it bent like a 
foil. The students order their messes according 
to their seniority ; but this custom was waved in 
our friend's favour, in courtesy to us as strangers. 
Every thing was served with that propriety which 
is peculiar to the English ; we ate off pewter, a 
relic of old customs, and drank from silver cups. 

I observed that the person who waited on us 
wore a gown, and had the appearance of a gentle- 
man. On inquiry, I learnt that he was one of a 
class called servitors, who receive their education 
gratuitously, and enjoy certain pensions on con- 
dition of tolling the bell, waiting at table^ and per- 
forming other menial offices. They arc the sons 
of parents in low life; and are thus educated for 
the inferior clergy. When we talked upon this 
subject, D. said that he felt unpleasant at calling 
to a man as well educated as himself, and of man- 
ners equally good, to bring him a piece of bread 
or a cup of beer. To this it was replied, that these 
j)er6ons, being humbly bom, feel no humiliation 
in their office ; that in fact it is none, but rather 
an advancement in life ; that this was the tenure 
on which they held situations, which were certain- 
ly desirable, and enjoyed advantages which would 
not else have been within their reach ; and that 
many eminent men in the English church, among 
others the present primate himself, had risen from 
this humble station. 

After dinner we adjourned to our friend's rooms. 
A small party had been invited to attend us : wine 
man set on the tattle in readiness, and fruit handed 
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ronnd. This, it seems, is the regular way of pass* 
ing the afternoon. The chapel bell rung at five 
for evening service ; some of our party left us at 
this summons ; others remained, being permitted 
to absent themselves occasionally ; a relaxation 
easily granted where attendance is looked upon 
as a mere matter of form, not as an act of re- 
ligion. 

Tea was served as in a private family, the Eng- 
lish never dispensing with this meal. We then 
walked out, and ascending a hill close to the 
city, enjoyed a magnificent prospect of its towers 
and trees and winding waters. About ten there 
began one of the most glorious illuminations 
which it is possible to conceive, far ijiore so than 
the art of man can imitate. The day had been 
unusually hot, and the summer lightning was 
more rapid and more vivid than I had ever before 
seen it We remained till midnight in the great 
street, watching it as it played over the bridge 
and the tower of St Magdalen's church. The 
tower, the bridge, and the trees, and the long 
street, were made as distinct as at noonday, only 
without the colours of the day, and with darker 
shadows, — ^the shadows, indeed, being utterly 
black. The lightning came not in flashes, but 
in sheets of flame, quivering and hanging in the 
sky with visible duration. At times it seemed as 
if the heavens had opened to the right and left, 
and permitted a momentary sight of the throne of 
fire. 



LETTER XXXIII. 

Reform in the Examinations at Oxford. — Nothing 
hut Divinity studied there. — Tendejicy towards 
the Catholic Faith long continued there. — Jfew 
Edifices.— The Bodleian.— The Schools. 

School and college are not united in the Eng- 
lish universities. Students are not admitted till 
their school education is completed, which is usu- 
ally between the age of seventeen and nineteen. 
Four years are then to be passed at college before 
the student can graduate ; and till he has gradu- 
ated he cannot receive holy orders, nor till he has 
attained the age of twenty-two years and a half. 
Formerly they went younger : the statutes forbid 
them to play at certain games in the streets, 
which are exclusively the amusement of children ; 
but when the statutes were made there were few 
^er^schools. The examinations preparatory to 
^duation were, till within these three or four 
years, so trifling as to be the opprobrium of Ox- 
ford. Some score of syllogisms were handed 
down from one generation to another ; the candi- 
date chose which of these he pleased to be ex- 
amined in, and any two books in the learned 
languages. Any master of arts who happened to 
come into the schools niight ezanune him. It waa 
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tnuAlly cotitrived to have a friend ready, leet too 
much might be expected, and not unfrequently 
nothing was done ; the champion had appeared 
in the lists, and that was enoagh. A great change 
has just taken place ; and the examination is 
now so serious and severe, that the present gene- 
ration speak with envy of the happy days of their 
predecessors. 

At one of the colleges a needle and thread is 
given to every member on New-Year's-Day, with 
this admonition — " Take this, and be thrifty !" 
But though thrift maybe enjoined by the statutes, 
it is not by the customs of Oxford. The expense 
of living here is prodigious ; few have so small 
a pension as 1502. sterling; and the students of 
the privileged classes expend four, some five fold 
this sum. It might be thought that in learning, 
as in religion, there should be no distinction of 
persons; Distinctions, however, there are in the 
universities as well as in the churches ; and the 
noble and wealthy students are admitted to 
academical honours, without passing through the 
term of years which is require! from others. 

Lectures are delivered here upon every branch 
of science : the students may attend them or not, 
at their own pleasure, except those of the divinity 
professor ; a certificate of their attendance upon 
these is required before the bishops will ordain 
any candidate for orders. Degrees are granted in 
law, medicine, and music; but law must be 
studied in London, medicine in Edinburgh, and 
music wherever the musician pleases. It is only 
for those persons who are designed for the clergy, 
that a college education is indispensable ; others 
are sent there because it is the custom, and be- 
cause it is convenient that they should be under 
some little restraint, and have at least the appear- 
ance of something to do^ when they have ceased 
to be boys, and are not yet men. But, strictly 
speaking, Oxford is a school for divinity, and for 
nothing else. 

I cannot look upon this beautiful city — for beau- 
tiful it is beyond my powers of language to de- 
scribe — ^without a deep feeling of sorrow. The 
ways of Providence are indeed mysterious ! Lit- 
tle did the pious founders 'of these noble institu- 
tions think to what a purpose they were one day 
to be mode subservient : little did they think that 
they were establishing seminaries wherein their 
posterity were to be trained up in heresy and 
schism ; and disciplined to attack that faith, for 
the support of which these stately buildings had 
been so munificently endowed. That this per- 
version might be complete. Catholics are exclud- 
ed from these very universities which owe their 
establishment to Catholic piety. Every person 
who enters is obliged to subscribe the heterogene- 
ous articles of the Church of England ; a law 
which excludes all Dissenters, and thus shuts out 
no inconsiderable part of the English youth from 
the advantages of a regular education. Yet to do 
Oxford justice, it must beadmitted that the apos- 



tacy began in the state, and was feiced upon her ; 
that she clung to the faith till the very last, re- 
stored it with avidity under the short sunshine 
of Philip and Mary*s reign, and whenever there, 
has appeared any disposition towards Catholicism 
in the government, has always inclined towards 
it as the saving side. More remains of the true 
faith are to be found here than exist elsewhere 
in England, as the frequency of church service, 
the celibacy to which the fellows are restricted, 
and the prayers which are said in every college 
for the souls of the founders and benefactors. It 
is surprising that so much should have been per- 
mitted to remain ; indeed that the colleges them- 
selves should have been spared by the barbarous 
and barbarizing spirit of the founders of the En- 
glish schism, Lutherans, Calvinists, Bucerists, or 
Zwinglians, call them what you will: from which- 
ever head you name it, it is but one beast— with 
more heads than the hydra, and upon every fore* 
head is written Blasphemy. 

A few buildings have been added to the city io 
later times — ^not like the former ones. Protes- 
tantism builds no cathedrals and endows no col- 
leges. These later monuments of liberality have 
had sciences in view instead of religion; the 
love of fame upon earth has been the founders' 
motive, not the hope of reward in heaven. The 
theatre, a Ubrary, a printing-office, and an obser- 
vatory have all been built since the great rebel- 
lion ; the last is newly erected with the money 
which was designed to supply the library with 
books. The Bodleian was thought sufficient; 
and as there are college libraries beside, there 
seems to have been good reason for diverting the 
fund to a more necessary purpose. The Rad- 
cliiie library, therefore, as it is called, thou^ 
highly ornamental to the city, is of little or no 
immediate use, the shelves being very thinly fur- 
nished. The Bodleian well deserves its celebri- 
ty. It is rich in manuscripts, especially in Ori- 
ental ones, for which it is chiefly indebted to arch- 
bishop Laud ; a man who was so nearly a Catho- 
lic that he lost his head in this world, yet so much 
a heretic that it is to be feared he has not saved 
his soul in the next Yet is this fine collection of 
more celebrity than real advantage to the uni- 
versity. Students are not allowed access to it 
till after they have graduated, and the graduates 
avail themselves so littie of their privilege, that it 
may be doubted whether the books are opened 
often enough to save them from the worms. In 
their museums and libraries the Enghsh are not 
liberal, access to them is difficult ; and the books^ 
though not chained to the shelf, are confined te 
the room. Our collections of every kind are at 
the service of the public ; the doors are open, and 
every person, rich or poor, may enter in. If the 
restrictions in England are necessary, it must be 
because honesty is not the characteristic of the 
nation. 

The echools wherein the public exanunation* 

m 
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Are held, are also of later date than the schism. 
Jiames I. built them in a style as mixed and mon- 
strous as that of his own church ; all the orders are 
•here mingled together, with certain improvements 
after the manner of the age, which are of no order 
at all. At the university printing office, which is 
called the Clarendon press, they are busied upon 
a superb edition of Strabo, of which great expec- 
tations have long been formed by the learned. 
The museum contains but a poor collection. 
Oliver Cromweirs skull was shown me here with 
less respect than 1 felt at beholding it Another 
of their curiosities is the lantern which Guy Vaux 
held in his hand when he was apprehended and 
the gunpowder plot detected. The English still 
believe that this plot was wholly the work of the 
Catholics. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

Godstowr—Fair Rosamond — Blenheim.— Water" 
w(n'ks at EnsUme.— Four-shire Stone,— Road to 
Worcester,— Vale of Evesham,— Hop-yards.— 
J)talvem Hills. 

Monday, July 5. 
The coach by w^hich we were to proceed passes 
through Oxford between four and five o'clock in 
the moining j we left our baggage to be forward- 
ed by it, and went on one stage the preceding 
day, by which means we secured a good night's 
rest, and saw every thing which could be taken 
in upon the way. Two of our Oxford acquaint- 
ance bore us company : we started soon after six, 
and went by water, rowing up the main stream 
of the Isis, between level shores : in some places 
they were overhung with willows or alder-bushes, 
in others the pastures extended to the brink ; 
rising ground was in view on both sides. Large 
herds of cattle were grazing in these rich mea- 
dows, and plovers in great numbers wheeling 
over head. The scenery was not remarkably 
beautiful, but it is always delightful to be upon 
a clear stream of fresh water in a fine summer 
day. We ascended the river about a league to 
Godstow, where we breakfasted at a little isde- 
house by the water- side. 

This place is celebrated for the ruins of a nun- 
nery wherein fair Rosamond was buried, the con- 
cubine of King Henry II. ; a woman as famous 
for her beauty and misfortunes as our Raquel 
the Jewess, or the Inez de Castro of the Portu- 
guese. The popular songs say that Henry, when 
he went to the wars, hid her in a labyrinth in the 
adjoining park at Woodstock to save her from 
his queen. The labyrinth consisted of subterra- 
nean vaults and passages, which led to a tower ; 
ihrough this, however, the jealous wife found her 
way by means of a clae of thread, and made her 
rival choose between a dagger and a bowl of 
poison: she took the p<nson and died. The 
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English have many romances on ^s subject^ 
which are exceedingly beautiful ; but the truth is 
that she retired into this convent, and there closed 
a life of penitence by an edifying death. She 
was buried in the middle of the choir, her tomU 
covered with a silken pall, and tapers kept hom- 
ing before it, because the king for her sake had 
been a great benefactor to the church ; tiH the 
bishop ordered her to be removed as being a 
harlot, and therefore unworthy so honourable a 
place of interment. Her bones were once more 
disturbed at the schism, when the nunnery was 
dissolved; and it is certayi, by the testimony 
of the contemporary heretical writers them- 
selves, that when the leather, in which the body 
had been shrouded within the leaden coffin, was 
opened, a sweet odour issued forth. The remains 
0^ the building are triffing ; and the only part of 
the chapel which is roofed serves as a cow-house, 
according to the usual indecency with which such 
holy ruins are here profaned. The man who 
showed us the place told us it had been built in 
the times of the Romans, and seemed, as well he 
might, to think they were better times than his 
own. The grave of Rosamond is still shown : a 
hazel tree grows over it, bearing every year a 
profusion of nuts which have no kernel, enough 
of the last year's produce were lying under the 
tree to satisfy me of the truth of this, explain it how 
you will. 

From hence we walked to Blenheim, the pa- 
lace which the nation built for the famous Duke of 
Marlborough : a magnificent monument of pub- 
lic gratitude, befitting such a nation to erect to 
such a man. The park in which it stands is 
three leagues in circumference. It is the fashion 
in England to keep deer within these large and 
almost waste enclosures ; the flesh of these ani- 
mals is preferred to any other meat ; it is regard- 
ed as the choicest dainty of the table, and the 
price at which it sells, when it can be purchase<^ 
is prodigious. They were standing in groups 
iindei the fine trees which are always to be found 
in these parks, others quietly feeding upon the 
open lawn : their branching antlers, their slender 
forms, their spotted skin, the way in which they 
spring from the ground and rebound as they 
alight, and the twinkling motion of their tails, 
which are never at rest, made them beautiful ac- 
companiments to the scenery. 

We went over the palace, of which, were I to 
catalogue pictures and enumerate room after 
room, I might give a long and dull account But 
palaces, unless they are technically described to 
gratify an architect are as bad subjects for de- 
scription as for painting. Be satisfied when I say 
tiiat every thing within was splendid, sumptuous, 
and elegant Would it interest you more to read 
of the length, breadth, and height of apartments, 
the colour of hangings, and the subjects of pictures 
which you have never seen ? 

Woodstock is near at hand; a good town eel^- 
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brttted for smaller articles of polished steel, sodi 
as watch-chains and scissors, and for leathern 
gloves and breeches of the best quality, fiere' we 
dined ; our friends from Oxford left us after dinner, 
and we proceeded about a league to Enstone, a vil- 
lage where the stage would change horses at a con- 
venient hour on the following morning ; and where 
we were told there were some water-works, which 
' would amuse us if we were in time to see them. 
To effect this we left Woodstock the sooner. It 
was but a melancholy sight. The gardens made 
in the days of Charles 1., above a century and half 
ago, and every thing about them was in a state of 
decay. The water-works are of that kind which 
were fashionable in the days when they were 
made; ingenious devices for wetting the beholder 
from the sides, roof, floor, and door-way of the 
grotto into which he had entered, and from every 
object which excited his curiosity. Our inn fur- 
nished us with such lodging as is called indifferent 
in England : but every thing was clean, and we 
had no cause for complaint They brought us two 
sorts of cheese at supper, neither of which had I 
ever before met with ; the one was spotted with 
green, being pleasantly flavoured with sage ; the 
other veined with the deep red dye of the beet 
root : this must have been merely for ornament, 
for I could not perceive that the taste was in the 
slightest degree affected by the colouring. There 
was upon both cheeses the figure of a dolphin, a 
usual practice for which I have never heard any 
reascm assigned. 

Tuesday, July 6. 

We rose at a wholesome hour, and were ready 
before six, when the coach came up. The morn- 
ing was fine, and we mounted the roof. The coun- 
try is uninteresting, hills of neither magnitude nor 
beauty, and fields intersected by stone walls. We 
passed through a town called Chipping-Norton, 
which stands on the side of a hill, and then de- 
scended into a marsh, from whence the little town 
on the hill side became a fine object A few miles 
beyond a pillar has been erected to mark the spot 
where the four shires of Oxford, Warwick, Wor- 
cester, and Gloucester meet ; this latter one we 
now entered. Breakfast was ready for us at 
^oreton in the Marsh, a place which seems to 
have little else to support it than its situation on 
the high road from Worcester to London. Be- 
fore we entered, the coachman pointed out to us 
the town of Stow in the Wold, built on a high 
hill to our lefl, where he told us there was neither 
fire, water, nor earth. Water was formerly rais- 
ed from a deep well by means of a horizontal 
windmill ; but this has fallen to decay. 

The Marsh ended at Moreton, and we entered 
upon a country of better features. We crossed 
the Campden EQlls, ascending a long hill from 
Moreton, travelling about two leagues on the top, 
and descending to a little town cdled Broadway. 
From the height we overlooked the Vale of Eve* 



flham, or of the Red Hors^ so called fijom the 
figure of a horse cut in the side of a hill wher% 
the soil is of that colour. This is one of the most 
fertile parts of England, yet is the vale less strik- 
ing than the Vale of Honiton, at least in the point 
from which we saw it, because the inequalities 
which may render it in parts more beautiful pre- 
vent it from being seen as a whole. It is remark 
able in English history as the place where Simon 
de Montford, son to the Champion of the Church 
against the Albigenses, was defeated and slain by 
Prince Edward. The town from whence the 
vale derives its name, is old, and has some fine 
remains of an Abbey, which I wished to have ex- 
amined more at leisure than the laws of a stage- 
coach would allow. 

Our road to Worcester lay through this highly 
cultivated vaUey. I was delighted with the fine 
pear-trees which wooded the country, and stii' 
more by the novel appearance of hop-yards, whia 
I had never before seen, and which were nown 
full beauty. If this plant be less generous <id 
lesa useful than the vine, it is far more beaulful 
in its culture. Ijong poles are fixed intr the 
ground in rows; each has its separate 'lant, 
which climbs up, and having topt it, falls d^f^'n in 
curly tresses. The fruit, if it may be calld such, 
hangs in little clusters; it resembles thrcone of 
the fir, or rather of larch, in its shape, bt is of a 
leafy substance and hardly larger thanm acorn. 
They use it in bittering beer, though I ayi told 
that there still exists a law which pn^its its cul- 
tureasapoisonous weed, and thatin th4}ullic brew- 
eries cheaper ingredients are frauitdently used. 
Hop-picking here is as joyous a tioe as our vin- 
tage. The English have two didoJtic poems con- 
cerning this favourite plant, whi«i is more preca- 
rious than any other in its cro| being liable to 
particular blights, so that it oiUi fails. It is cul- 
tivated chiefly in this province >ad in Kent, and is 
rarely attempted in any other -art of the kingdom. 

Malvern was in sight to tte west ; a range of 
mountains standing in th' three provinces of 
Worcester, Gloucester, am Hereford, and on the 
side where we beheld tl*m rising immediately 
from the plain. This si^ra is justly admired for 
the beauty of its form lod its singular situation. 
It is the first which I lave seen in England, nor 
are there any other m>tmtains between this and 
the eastern and soutlern coasts. Westward the 
mountainous part b^*"^ almost immediately be- 
hind it, and extend through the whole line of 
Wales, About tb'ee we reached Worcester, a 
fine and flourishing city in the midst of this de- 
lightful country. 
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Worcester China.^Caihedral,SL Wtdstan,-^ 
King JohsCt Gratc—Jawmey to Bimdngham. 

Tuesday, July 6. 
Wb&e I an epicure, I should wish to dine every 
fest day at Worcester. The Severn runs through 
' the town, and supplies it with salmon in abun- 
dance, the most delicious of all fish* You would 
hardly suppose that there could be any danger 
from sea-monsters in bathing at such a distance 
from the mouth of the river, which is at least five- 
and-twenty leagues by the course of the stream : 
yet about thirty years ago a man here actually 
received his death-wound m the water from a 
sword-fish. The fish was caught immediately 
afterwards, so that the fact was ascertained be- 
yond a doubt 

Perry is the liquor of this country, a cider 
n. ^ade from pears instead of apples. The com- 
ing >n sort, when drawn from the cask, is inferior 
to the apple juice; but generous Perry is truly an 
e&Ci client beverage. It sparkles in the glass like 
Chai npaign, and the people here assure me«that 
it hw not unfrequently been sold as such in Lon- 
don. I am told a circumstance concerning the 
pardcWar species of pear from which this, of the 
finer quality, is made, which would stagger my 
belief if :I did not recollect that in such cases in- 
credulity .is often the characteristic of ignorance. 
This spect 38 is called the Teignton sqwuh — ad- 
mire, I pra5; you, this specimen of English euph- 
ony ! — all th 9 trees have been grafted from the 
same ori^«a.l stocks at Teignton ; those stocks 
are now in thiS last stage of decay, and all their 
grafts are decaying at the same time. They 
who have ra*di3 the physiology of plants their 
study, and in at^ other country has this science 
ever been so successfully pursued as here, assert 
that with grafted trees this always is the case ; 
that the graft, heni^t, part of an old tree, is not re- 
novated by the ne w stock into which it is ino- 
culated, but brings with it the diseases and the age 
of that from which it has been taken, and dies at 
the same time of natotal decay.* The tree rais- 
ed from seed is the ^pjogeny of its parent, and 
itself a separate indivti3aal ; it begins a new lease 
of life. That which is produced from a graft, 
obtains, like a dismembered polypus, a separate 
existence ; but its life, lilke that of the fabled 
Hamadryads, ends withflhat of the trunk from 
which it sprung. 

The adjoining province df Herefordshire with 
its immediate vicinity is the gwat cider country ; 
more and of better quality beiag' made here than 
in the west of England. Particular attention i^ 
now paid here by scientific men to the culture of 

* Hadilbras might have added thi9 Sustration to his 
weH known simile of the new no»esr; ^kit the experi- 
ments of Taliacotius have been verifisd in modern 
times; and this mav teach us not too. hastily to disbe- 
lieve an assertioa which certainly apMaraimprobable. 
— T«, 



the apple, which they raise from seed, in confor* 
mity to the theory just explained : they choose 
the seed carefully, and even assert that the pips 
from tlie southern chambers of the apple are pre- 
ferable to those in the other side. In many parts 
of England cider is supposed to be an unwhole- 
some liquor : experience here disproves the opi 
nion. It is the common drink : the people drink 
it freely at all times, and in harvest time profuse- 
ly ; a physician of the country says that any other 
hquor taken so profusely would be hurtful, biit 
that no ill effects are produced by this. Madness 
is said to be frequent in this province ; and those 
persons who, when they find two things coexist- 
ing, however unconnected, immediately suppose 
them to be cause and effect, attribute it to the use 
of cider. If the fact be true, the solution is obvious; 
madness is an hereditary disease: in former 
times families were more stationary than they 
are now, intermarriages took place within a nar- 
row sphere, and the inhabitants of a whole pro- 
vince would, in not many generations, be all of 
the same blood. 

A generation ago there certainly were in these 
parts many poor madmen or idiots, who, being 
quite harmless, were permitted to wander whither 
they would, and receive chanty at every house 
in their regular rounds. Of one of these, his 
name w^as Ned of the Toddin, I have just heard 
a tale which has thrilled every nerve in me from 
head to foot. He lived with lids mother, and there 
was no other in the family : it is remarked that 
idiots are always particularly beloved by their mo- 
thers, doubtless because they always continue in 
a state as helpless and as dependent as infancy. 
This poor fellow, in return, was equally fond of 
his mother : love towards her was the only feel- 
ing of affection which he was capable of, and that 
feeling was proportionately strong. The mother 
fell sick and died : of death, poor wretch, he knew^ 
nothing and it was in vain to hope to make him 
comprehend it He would not suffer them to bury 
her, and they were obliged to put her into the co& 
fin unknown to him, and carry her to the grave 
when, as they imagined, he had been decoyed 
away to a distance. Ned of the Toddin, however, 
suspected that something was designed, watch- 
ed them secretly ; and as soon as it was dark 
opened the grave, took out the body and carried 
it home. Some of the neighbours compassion- 
ately went into the cottage to look after him : 
they found the dead body seated in her own place 
in the chimney corner, a large fire blazing which 
he had made to warm her, and the idiot son with 
a large dish of pap ofiering to feed her. — " Elat 
mother!" he was saying, — ^**you used to like it !*» 
Presently wondering at her silence, he looked at 
the face of the corpse, took the dead hand to feel 
it, and said, ** Why d'ye look so pale, mother ? 
why be you so cold ?'\ 

Wednesday, July 7. 

The main manufactory of this place is in perce- 
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laiD, and the shops in which this ware is display- 
ed are as splendid and as beautiful as can possi- 
bly be imagined. They are equal in length to a 
common parochial church, and these exquisite 
works of -art arranged in them in the best order 
upon long counters, around the sides, and in the 
windows on each side of the door, which occupy, 
the whole front • In China it is said that the pre- 
pared clay is buried in deep pits, and lefl to ripen 
there for half a century j by which means their 
porcelain attains that semi-pcllucid and pearly 
dehcacy which has never been equalled here. If 
this be the case, the inferiority of the English 
ware is accounted for. Trade in Elngland will 
not wait for such slow returns. But if the Chi- 
nese excel them in this psuticular instance, and ri- 
val them in the vividness of their colours, they 
must yield the palm in whatever depends upon 
taste. One dinner service you see painted with 
landscapes, every separate piece being a different 
picture ; another represents flowers or fruit colour- 
ed to the life ; another the armorial bearings of the 
family for whom it has been fabricated, emblazon- 
ed with all the richness of heraldic colouring. 
These things are perfect in their kind : yet such 
are the efiects of prejudice and habit, that the gro- 
tesque and tasteless patterns of the real china 
are frequently preferred ; and the English copy 
the hair-lined eyebrows of the Chinese, their un- 
natural trees and distorted scenery, as faithfully 
as if they were equally ignorant of perspective 
themselves. There is, however, thus much to be 
said in favour of this prejudice, that plates and 
tea-saucers have made us better acquainted with 
the Chinese than we are with any other distant 
people. If we had no other documents concern- 
ing this extraordinary nation, a series of engrav- 
ings from these their own pictures would be con- 
sidered as highly curious ; and such a work, if 
skilfully conducted and annotated, might still elu- 
cidate the writings of travellers, and not improba- 
bly furnish information which it would be in vain 
to seek in Europe from other sources. 

Another important branch of the trade of Wor- 
cester is in leathern gloves. One inevitable con- 
sequence of the unnatural extension of trade in 
this land of commerce is, that the slightest change 
of fashion reduces so many of the labouring class 
to immediate distress and ruin. Three or four 
years ago the English ladies chose to wear long 
silken gloves ; the demand for leathern ones im- 
mediately ceased, and the women whose busi- 
ness it was to make them, were thrown out of 
employ. This was the case of many hundreds 
here in Worcester. In such cases men common- 
ly complain and submit ; but women are more 
disposed to be mutinous ; they stand less in fear 
of law, partly from ignorance and partly because 
they presume upon the privilege of their sex, and 
therefore in all public tumults they are foremost 
in violence, and ferocity. Upon this occasion 
they carried the point within their own territories ; 



it was dangerous to appear in silken gloves in 
the streets of this city ; and one lady, \#ho fool- 
ishly or ignorantly ventured to walk abroad here 
in this forbidden dress, is said to have been seiz- 
ed by the women and whipped. 

The cathedral church of this city is a fine Go- 
thic edifice, which has lately undergone a tho- 
rough repair. It is some satisfaction to see, that 
if the English build no new cathedrals they at 
least preserve the old ones, which, I hope and 
trust are likely to survive that schism which threa- 
tened them with destruction, and to witness the 
revival and restoration of the true faith, whereof 
they are such splendid memorials. 

St Wulstan was the founder. His name in- 
deed is remembered here; but in this church, 
where the shrine of the founder was once devoutly 
visited, the tomb wliich is now pointed out to the 
notice and respect of travellers is that of the 
bishop who first set the example of disobedience 
to king James II. when he attempted to recall 
the nation to the religion of tlieir fathers ! It is 
not in this magnificent monument of his own 
rearing that the history of St Wulstan is to be 
learnt I have found in the Chronicle of a Spanish 
Benedictine what I should never have heard at 
Worcester. This holy man was elected to the 
see against his own will, nor did he accept it till 
he had been convinced by signs that it was the 
will of God. Afler some years his enemies con- 
spired to depose him. There are few finer mira- 
cles in hagiology than that which is recorded as 
having been vouchsafed upon this occasion. 1 hey 
complained that he was illiterate, and therefore 
unworthy of the dignity which he held. The 
true cause of the accusation was, that be was a 
Saxon ; the Norman conquest had been effected 
since his appointment to the see, and it was 
wanted for a foreigner. A council was assembled 
in Westminster Abbey. The king and the Nor- 
man prelates were prejudiced judges ; and Lan- 
franc, the primate, though too holy a man ever to 
commit an act of wilful injustice, in his zeal for 
learning lent a ready ear to the charges, and, be- 
ing an Italian, was easily deceived by the misre- 
presentations of the accusers. Accordingly he 
pronounced sentence of deposition against the 
saint, and required him to deliver up his ring and 
crosier. St. Wulstan, neither feeling dismay at 
heart nor manifesting sorrow in his countenance, 
rose up as soon as sentence was pronounced 
- against him, and leaning upon his crosier replied : 
" Certainly I know that I am unworthy of my 
honourable ofHce, and unequal to the weight of my 
dignity ; but it is no new thing for me to know 
this ! I knew it and acknowledged it when my 
clergy elected me ; and the bishops compelled 
me to accept it, and holy king Edward my lord, 
by apostolical authority, imposed this weight up- 
on my shoulders, and ordered this crosier to l)0 
given into my hands. You," said he, addressing 
himself to Lanfranc, " you demand &om me thd 
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crosier which yon did not ^ve, and take from 
me the office which 1 did not receive from you. I, 
therefore, confessing my own insufficiency, and 
obeying the decree of the council, yield up my 
crosier, not to you, but to him from whose autho- 
rity I received it" Saying this, he advanced to 
the tomb of holy king Edward the Confessor. 
** There are new laws in this land," he exclaimed, 
''a new king and new prelates, who promul- 
gate new sentences! They accuse thee of 
error, O holy king, in promoting me ; and me of 
presumption for having obeyed thee. Then, 
Edward, thou couldst err, for thou wert mortal ; 
but now, when peradventure thou art enjoying 
the presence of the Lord, now, — canst thou now 
be deceived ? — ^I will not yield up my crosier to 
these from whom I did not receive it ; they are 
men who may deceive and be deceived. But 
to thee do I deliver it, who hast escaped the errors 
and darkness of the world, and art in the light of 
truth ; to thee with the best wilUngness I resign 
my pastoral sta^ and render up the charge of my 
flock. My lord and king, give thou the charge 
to whom thou thinkest wortliy !" He then laid 
the crosier upon the tomb, disrobed himself of 
his episcopal insignia, and took his seat as a pri- 
vate monk in the assembly. The crosier entered 
the stone, as if it had been imbedded in melting 
wax, and could not be taken from it by any other 
hand than by that of the holy bishop who had laid 
it there. 

The grave of king John is here ; a monarch 
remarkable in English history for having signed 
the Great Charter, resigned his crown to the 
pope's legate, and offered to turn Mahommedan 
if the Miramolin would assist him against his 
subjects. As there were some doubts whether 
the grave which was commonly supposed to be 
his was really so, it was opened two or three 
years ago, and the tradition verified. It appeared 
that it had been opened before for other motives ; 
lor some of the bones were displaced, and the 
more valuable parts of his dress missing. As this 
was at the time when the revolutionary disposition 
of the people had occasioned some acts of un- 
usual rigour on the part of government, it was 
remaiked in dne of the newspapers, that if king 
John had taken the opportunity to walk abroad, 
and observe how things were going on, it must 
have given him great satisfaction to see how little 
wasleftofthat MagnaCharta which he had signed 
00 sorely against his wilL 



We waited in Worcester for the coach from 
Biisfbl to Birmingham, which passes through in 
the afternoon, and in which we were tolerably 
sure of finding room, as it is one of those huge 
machines which carries sixteen within side.* Its 

* The author eompares one of these coaches else* 
where, to a trunk with a rounded Ud^ placed topsy- 
turvy. It should appear, therefore, m^t coffins u 
Sflam an shaped like traBks«-*-Ta. 
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shape is that of a coffin, placed upside down; the 
door is at the end, and the passengers sit side- 
ways. It is not very agreeable to enter one of 
these coaches when it is nearly full ; the first 
comers take possession of the placeS nearest 
the door at one end, or the window at the other, 
and the middle seats are left for those who come 
in last ; and who for that reason, contrary to the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard, may 
literally be said to bear the heat of the day. 
There were twelve passengers already seated 
when we got in ; they expressed no satisfaction 
at this acquisition of company ; one woman ex- 
claimed that she was almost stewed to death 
already, and another cried out to the coachman 
that she hoped he would not take in any body else. 
The atmosphere of the apartment, indeed, was 
neither fresher nor more fragrant than that of a 
prison ,* but it was raining hard, and we had no 
alternative. The distance was only two stages, 
that is a long day's journey in our own country, 
but here the easy work of five hours ; but I never 
before passed five hours in travelling so unplea- 
santly. To see any thing was impossible ,* the little 
windows behind us were on a level with our heads, 
and the coachman's seat obstructed the one in 
front, and that in the door-way was of use only 
to those who sat by it Any attempt which we 
made at conversation by way of question, was an- 
swered with forbidding brevity : the company 
was too numerous to be communicative ; half of 
them went to sleep, and I endeavoured to follow 
their example, as the best mode of passing away 
time so profitless and so uncomfortable. But it 
was in vain ; heat, noise, and motion, kept me 
waking. We were heartily rejoiced when the 
coach arrived at Birmingham, and we were let 
loose ; to stretch our limbs at liberty, and breathe 
an air, cool at least, if not firesh. 



lETTER ZXXVI. 

Bvrmingham.'^Miserable state of the ,Brt%ficfrs, — 
Bad Guns manufactured for the Guinea Trader 
•Onecdotes of Systematic Roguery. — Coiners. — 
Forgers. — Riots in 1791. — More excuse for Dis- 
honesty here than in any other place, 

Thursday, July 7.— Birmingham. 
You will look perhaps with some eagerness 
for information concerning this famous ciiy, which 
Burke, the great orator of the English, calls the 
grand toyshop of Europe. Do not blame me if I 
disappoint you- I have seen much and more 
than foreigners are usually permitted to see ; but 
it has been too much to remember, or indeed to 
comprehend satisfactorily. 1 am still giddy; 
dizzied with the hammering of presses, the clat* 
ter of engines, and the whirling of wheels ; my 
head achea with the multiplicity of infernal noiBei^ 
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and my eyes witk the light of infernal fires ; I 
may add my heart also, at the sight of so many 
human beings employed in infernal occupations, 
and looking as if they were never destined for 
any thing better. Our earth was designed to be 
a seminary for young angels, but the devil has 
certainly tixed upon this spot for his own nursery- 
garden and hot-house. 

You must forgive me, if I do not attempt to de- 
scribe processes which 1 saw too cursorily, and 
with too little pleasure to understand. A sick 
stomach will not digest the food that may be 
forced down it, and the intellect is as little 
able to assimilate that for which it has no apti- 
tude. 

When we look at gold, we do not think of the 
poor slaves who dug it from the cavern of the 
earth ; but I shall never think of the wealth of 
England without remembering that I have been 
in the mines. Not that the labourers repine at 
their lot ; it is not the least evil of the system, 
that they are perfectly well satisfied to be poison- 
ed soul and body. Foresight is not a human in- 
stinct i the more unwholesome the employment, 
the higher of course are the wages paid to the 
workmen ; and, incredible as it may seem, a 
trifiing addition to tlieir weekly pay makes these 
short-sighted wretches contend for work which 
they certainly know will, in a few years, produce 
disease and death, or cripple them for the re- 
mainder of their existence. 

I cannot pretend to say what is the consump- 
tion here of the two- legged beasts of labour ; 
commerce sends in no returns of its killed and 
wounded. Neither can 1 say that the people look 
sickly, having seen no other complexion in the 
place than v;hat is composed of oil and dust 
smoke-dried. Every man whom I meet stinks of 
train oil and emery. Some I have seen with red 
eyes and green hair; the eyes afiected by the 
fires to which they are exposed, and the hair 
turned green by the brass works. You would 
not, however, discover any other resemblance to 
a triton in them, for water is an element with the 
use of which, except to supply steam engines, 
they seem to be unacquainted. 

The noise of Birmingham is beyond descrip- 
tion ; the hammers seem never to be at rest The 
filth is sickening: filthy as some of our own old 
towns may be, their dirt is inofiensive ; it lies in 
idle heaps, which annoy none but those who 
walk within the little reach of their efiluvia. But 
here it is active and moving, a living principle of 
mischief, which fills the whole atmosphere and 
penetrates every where, spotting and staining 
every thing, and getting into the pores and nos- 
trils. I feel as if my throat wanted sweeping 
like an English chimney. Think not, however, 
that 1 am insensible to the wonders of the place : 
in no other age or country was there ever so as- 
tonishing a display of human ingenuity : but 
vratch-chains, necklaces, and bracdets. huttooo. 
10* 



buckles, and snufiPboxefl, «re dearly pnrcfaaMdat 
the expense of health and morality ; and if it be 
considered how large a portion of that ingenuity 
is employed in making what is hurtful as well as 
what is useless, it must be confessed that human 
reason has more causes at present for humiliatioa 
than for triumph at Birmingham. 

A regular branch of trade here is the manniao 
ture of guns for the African market They are 
made for about a dollar and a half; the barrel is 
filled with water, and if the water does not come 
through, it is thought proof suflncient ; of course 
they burst when fired, and mangle the wretclftd 
negro, who lias purchased them upon the credit of 
English faith, and received them most probably 
as the price of human flesh ! no secret is made of 
this abominable trader yet the government never 
interferes, and the persons concerned in it are not 
marked and shunned as infamous. 

In some parts of Italy, the criminal who can 
prove himself to be the best workman in any 
business is pardoned in Javorem artis, unless his 
crime has been coining: a useful sort of benefit 
of clergy. If ingenuity were admitted as an ex« 
cuse for guilt in this country, Birmingham rogues 
might defy the gallows. Even as it is, they set 
justice at defiance, and carry on the most illegal 
practices almost with impunity. Some spoons 
which had been stolen here were traced immedi- 
ately to the receiver's bouse : ** I know what you 
are come for," said he, to the persons who enter- 
ed the room in search of them, **you are come 
for the spoons," and he tossed over the crucible 
into the fire, because they were not entirely melt- 
ed. The ofiicers of justice had received intelU- 
gence of a gang of coiners ; the building to which 
they were directed stood within a court yard, and 
when they reached it they found that the only 
door was on the upper story, and could not be 
reached without a ladder : a ladder was procur- 
ed : it was then some time before the door could 
be forced, and they heard the people within mock- 
ing them all this while. When at last they ef- 
fected their entrance, the coiners pointed to a 
fiimace in which all their dies and whatever els« 
could criminate them, had been consumed dur** 
ing this delay. The coins of every country with 
which England carries on any intercourse, whe- 
ther in Europe, Asia, or America, are counter-* 
feited here and exported. An inexhaustible sup- 
ply of halfpence was made for home consump- 
tion, till the new coinage put a stop to this manu- 
factory ; it was the common practice of the deal- 
'ers in this article, to fry a panful every night after 
supper for the next day's delivery, thus darken- 
ing, to make them look as if they had been in 
circulation. 

Assignats were forged here during the late 
war ; but this is less to be imputed to the Bir- 
mingham speculators, than to those wise politi- 
cians who devised so many wise means of ruin- 
iag Fr»DC0i The forgeiy of their own Bank 
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notes is carried on widi systematic precautions 
which will surprise you. Information of a set of 
forgers had been obtained, and the officers enter> 
ed the house : they found no person on any of 
the lower floors ; but when they reached the gar- 
ret, one man was at work in the farthest room, 
who .could see them as soon as they had ascend- 
ed the stairs. Immediately he opened a trap 
door, and descended to the floor below ; before 
they could reach the spot to follow him, he bad 
opened a second, and the descent was imprac- 
ticable for them on account of its depth : there 
they stood and beheld him drop from floor to floor 
till he reached the cellar, and effected his escape 
by a subterranean passage. 

You may well imagine what such people as 
these would be in times «f popular commotion. 
it was exemplified in 1791. Their fury by good 
luck was in favour of the government: they set 
fire to the houses of all the opulent dissenters 
whom they suspected of disafi*ection, and searched 
every where for the heresiarch Priestly, carrying 
a spit about on which they intended to roast him 
alive. Happily for himself and for the national cha- 
racter, he had taken alarm and withdrawn in time. 

It ought, however, to be remembered that there 
is more excuse to be made for dishonesty in Bir- 
mingham than could be pleaded any where else. 
In no other place are there so many ingenious 
mechanics, in no other place is trade so preca- 
rious. War ruins half the manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham by shutting their markets. During the 
late war nearly three thousand houses were left 
untenanted here. Even in time of peace the 
change of fashion throws hundreds out of employ. 
Want comes upon them suddenly ; they cannot 
dig ; and though they might not be ashamed to 
beg, begging would avail nothing where there are 
already so many mendicants. It is not to be ex- 
pected that they will patiently be starved, if by 
any ingenuity of their own they can save them- 
selves from starving. When one of Shakspeare's 
characters is tempted to perform an unlawful ac- 
tion, he exclaims, " My poverty but not my will 
consents." It is but just, as well as merciful, to 
btlieve that the same extenuation might truly be 
pleaded by hajf the criminals who come under the 
rod of the law. 

Being a foreigner, I could not see Messrs. Bol- 
ton and Watt's great works at Soho, which are 
the boast of Birmingham, and indeed of England. 
As these extraordinary men have, by the invention 
of the steam engine, produced so great a change 
upon the commercial system, and thereby upon 
society in this country, I could have wished to 
■"have seen their establishment, but it was in vain, 
and I did not choose by making the trial to expose 
myself to the mortification of a refusal. 
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J4aSi Coaches,— ^Mr. Fdmer Ut'Ufeff^-^VieinUy of 
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BirrningkanU'--CoUime9 on frtj-^Skfimti^^ 
Stone. — Newcastle under-Une. — Punishmenl for 
Scolding, — Cheshire,— Bridgewater ArvM eit 
Manchester. 

Friday, July 9. 

The mail coach, which communicates between 
Bristol and Manchester, leaves Birmingham at a 
reasonable hour in the morning. These coaches 
travel at a rate very little short of two leagues in 
the hour, including all stoppages j they carry foar 
inside passengers, two outside : the rate of fare 
is considerably higher than in other stages ; but 
preference is given to these because they go fast- 
er, no unnecessary delays are permitted, and the 
traveller who goes in them can calculate his time 
accurately. Every coach has its guard, armed 
with a blunderbuss, who has charge of the mails ; 
he has a seat affixed behind the coach, from 
whence he overlooks it, and gives notice with a 
horn to clear the road when any thing is in the 
way, to bring out the horses when he approaches 
the end of a stage, and to be ready with the let- 
ter-bags when he enters a post-town. Guards 
and coachmen all wear the royal livery, and the 
royal arms are upon the coaches. 

It is now about twenty years since this plan 
has been adopted. Before that time the mails 
were carried by a single courier, who was as long 
again upon the road, and at the mercy of eveiy 
footpad. They are now perfectly safe; they go 
without expense in consequence of the profits of 
the coaches : and the effect of the rapid commu- 
nication has been to double that branch of the 
revenue which is derived from the post-ofliicc. 
Yet the projector has little reason to be satisfied 
with the justice of the nation. He stipulated for 
a ccntage upon the clear increase of revenue abov« 
a certain sum. The whole management of the 
post-office was intrusted to him ; but there were 
two lords above him, with higher powers and 
higher salaries. These places he wished to abo- 
lish as useless, not recollecting that government 
desires to have as many places in its disposal as 
possible, and, instead of wanting to curtail the 
number of old ones, would have been obliged to 
him to have invented new. In the struggle be 
was displaced himself: so far all was fair, as he 
only lost the stake for which he was playing ; but 
advantage was taken of this to annul the terms 
of the contract between him and the nation, and 
assign him4000i. a-year in lieu of his percentage, 
which already amounted to a much larger sum, 
and wotild yearly have increased with the increas- 
ing revenue. Of course he remonstrated against 
this breach of public faith ; the cause was brought 
before parliament, and it was absurdly argued 
against him that smaller pensions than this had 
been deemed a sufficient reward for their victorious 
admirals, — as if rewards and contracts were of 
the same nature. The minister was against him, 
and parliament therefore annulled its own con- 
tract in its own favour. 
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Before this plan of Mr. Palmer's was establish- 
ed, the ordii^ajry pace of travelling in England dif- 
fered little from what it is still in other countries : 
an able-bodied man might walk the usual day's 
journey. Its efiects have not been confined to 
the revenue. Other stages immediately adopted 
the guard and became secure from robbers ; they 
were stimulated to rival speed, and in conse- 
quence improvements in coach-building of some 
kind or other are every year discovered and adopt- 
ed ; even wagons travel faster now than post- 
coaches did before this revolution. Hence travel- 
hng consumes at present so much less time, and 
is attended by so much less fatigue, that instead 
of being regarded as an evil, it is one of the plea- 
sures of the English ; and people, as in our case 
at this very time, set out upon a journey of two 
hundred leagues to amuse themselves. 

The morning was fair ; we mounted the. roof, 
and I looked back upon Birmingham, not without 
satisfaction at thinking I should never enter it 
again. A heavy cloud of smoke hung over the city, 
above which in many places black columns went 
up with prodigious force from the steam-engines. 
We rejoiced that we were travelling into a better 
atmosphere, but the contagion spread far and wide. 
Every where around us, instead of the village 
church, whose steeple usually adorns so beautiful- 
ly the English landscape, the tower of some mani> 
factory was to be seen in the distance ; vomiting 
up flames and smoke, and blasting every thing 
around with its metallic vapours. The vicinity 
was as thickly peopled as that of London. In- 
stead of cottages we saw streets of brick hovels 
blackened with the smoke of coal fires, which 
burn day and night in these dismal regions. Such 
swarms of children I never beheld in any other 
place, nor such wretched ones, — in rags, and their 
skins incrusted with soot and filth. The face of 
the country as we advanced was more hideous 
than can be described, uncultivated, black, and 
smoking. I asked the coachman from whence 
the smoke proceeded, and he told me the whole 
earth beneath us was on fire ; some ooal-mines 
had taken fire many years ago, and still continu- 
ed to bum. '^ If you were to travel this road by 
night, sir," said he, " you would see the whole 
country on a-fire, and might fancy you were go- 
ing to hell !" — A part of the road which is thus 
undermined gave way under one of the stages : 
it did not sink deep enough to kill the passen- 

fers by the fall, but one of them had his thigh 
roken. 

This deplorable country continued for some 
leagues, till we had passed Wolverhampton, the 
last manufacturing town in this direction. Be- 
tween this place and Penkridge it improved, we 
were once more in an agricultural land, and be- 
held clean skins and healthy countenances. We 
passed through Stafibrd, the county town, a small 
but well-built place/ of which the miain trade con- 
sisU in shoes ; and dined th» aext stage beyond 



I it at Stone, Here were formerly veneiated the 
two martyrs, Wulfold and Rufinus, who were 
slain by their own father Wulpher, the Pagan 
king of Mercia, the father of St. Werburga also ; 
who by the merits of his children was himself at 
last favoured with grace to repentance. All traces 
of their worship have long since disappeared ; 
only the town derives its name from the stones 
which were heaped over the place of their burial. 
Here we entered the country of potteries, from 
whence the greater part of England is supplied 
with common ware, and also with that finer sort 
called Wedgewood, after its inventor, and known 
aH ovet Europe. Etruria is the name which he 
gave to his fabric, because the Etruscan remains 
were his models , and to him it is that England, 
and it may be added Europe, for where do not the 
fashions of England extend ? is indebted for hav- 
ing familiarized to us the beautiful forms of Etrus- 



TMs is a populous province ; in no other part 
have I seen the towns standing so near together. 
We soon advanced to Newcastle-under-Line. 
Here my friend the coachmantold me they had a 
curious custom of punishing scolds by putting a 
bridle and bit into the mouth of the offender, so 
as to confine her tongue, and leading her in this 
manner through the streets as an example. Whe- 
ther the English women are particularly addicted 
to this offence, I am not sufiiiciently acquainted 
with them to say ; but it should seem so by the 
severity with which the laws regard it In other 
places immersion is the punishment ; the woman 
is fastened in a chair at the end of a long plank 
or pole, which is hoisted out over the river, and 
there elevated or lowered by means of a lever ; in 
this manner they dip her as oflen as the officiat- 
ing constable thinks proper, or till she no longer 
displays any inclination to continue the ofience, 
which probably is not till she has lost the power. 
Both methods are effectual ones of enforcing si- 
lence upon an unruly tongue, but they are bar- 
barous customs, and ought to be wholly disused.* 

We are now entering Cheshire, the great 
cheese country, and the difference between aland 
of manufactures and a land of pasturage was de- 
lightfuL The houses of the labourers were clean 
cottages : those of the rich, old mansions, with old 
trees about them, in view of the village church, 
where, generation after generation, for ages back, 
the heirs of the family had been baptized in the 
same font and buried in the same vault ; not new- 
ly erected brick buildings with shrubs and sap- 
lings around them, in hearing of the mill-wheels 
and hammer, by which the fortune of the owner 
has been fabricated. One house which we pass- 
ed was the most singular 1 had ever seen ; very 
old it must needs be ; how many centuries I will 

'*' Don Manuel is mistaken in suppomnff that tbey 
are still in use. The ducking-stools are fallen into de*- 
cay, and ifr many places the stockv also,— little to the 
I credit of the magistrates .—Ta. 
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to conjecture. The materials are 
mortar without stone ; the timber- 
Irames painted black, and the intervening panes 
of plaster- work whitened ; no dress in an old pic- 
ture was ever more curiously variegated with 
stripes and slashes. The roof rises into many 
points ; the upper story projecting over the lower 
like a machicolated gateway, except that the pro- 
jection is far greater; and long windows with lit- 
tle diamond-shaped panes reach almost from side 
to side, so that the rooms must be light as a lan- 
tern. There is a moat round it I should guess 
it to be one of the oldest dwelling-houses in the 
kingdom. 

We saw this quiet pastoral country to the best 
advantage; the sun was setting, and the long 
twilight of an English summer evening gives to the 
English landscape a charm wholly its own. As 
soon as it grew dark the coach-lamps were light- 
ed ; the horses having no bells, this is as needful 
for the security of other travellers as for our own. 
But the roads are wide ; and if a traveller keeps 
his own proper side, according to the law of the 
roads, ho weverfeafful it may be to see two of these 
fiery eyes coming on through the darkness at the 
rate of two leagues in the hour, he is perfectly safe. 
We meant when evening closed to have forsaken 
the roof and taken our seats withinside; but the 
places were 6lled by chance passengers picked up 
on the way, and no choice was left us. Star- 
light and a mild summer air made the situation 
not unpleasant, if we had not been weary and 
disposed to sleep : this propensity it was not 
safe to indulge ; and the two hours after night 
set in, till we reached Manchester, were the most 
wearying of the whole day. 

The entrance into the city reminded me of Lon- 
don, we drove so long over rough street stones : 
only the streets were shorter, and the turns we 
made more frequent It was midnight when we 
alighted at a spacious inn, called the Bridgewater 
Arms. In these large manufacturing towns, inns 
have neither the cleanliness nor comfort which we 
find in smaller places. In the country there is a 
civility about the people of the house, and an at- 
tention on their part which, though you know 
hospitality is their trade, shows or seems to show 
something of the virtue. Here all is hurry and 
bustle; customers must come in the way of 
trade, and they care not whether you are pleased 
or not We were led into a long room hung 
round with great coats, spurs, and horsewhips, 
and with so many portmanteaus and saddle-bags 
lying about it, that it looked like a warehouse. 
Two men were smoking over a bottle of wine at 
ene table ; they were talking of parabolics and 
«lliptic8, and describing diagrams on the table 
with a wet finger ; a single one was writing at 
anotker, with a large pocket book lymg open be- 
fore liim. We called for supper; and he civilly 
toM us that he also had given a like order, and if 
we would permit him, ahould be happy to join us. 



To this we of course acceded. We found him to 
be a commercial traveller, and he gave us some 
useful information concerning Manchester, and 
the best method of proceeding on our journey. It 
was going towards two o'clock when we retired. 
We slept as usual in a double-bedded room, but 
we had no inclination to converse after we were 
in bed. 1 fell asleep almost instantaneously, and 
did not awake till nine in the morning. I must 
not forget to tell you that over the entrance to the 
passage, on each side of which the bed-rooms are 
arranged, is written in large letters Morpkean! 



LETTER ZXXVIII. 

Manchester, — Cotton J\I(mufactory.--^Remarks upon 
the perjiicious effects of the Manufacturing 
System. 

J. HAD provided us with letters to a gentleman 
in Manchester : we delivered them after break- 
fast, and were received with that courtesy which 
a foreigner, when he takes with him the expect- 
ed recommendations, is sure to experience in 
England. He took us |o one of the great cotton 
manufactories, showed us the number of children 
who were at work there, and dwelt with delight 
on the infinite good which resulted from employ- 
ing them at so early an age. I listened without 
contradicting him, for who would lift up his voice 
against Diana in Epbesus ! — proposed my ques- 
tions in such a way as not to imply, or at least 
not to advance, any difference of opinion ; and 
returned with a feeling at heart which makes me 
thank God I am not an Englishman. 

There is a shrub in some of the East Indian 
islands which the French call veloutier; it exhales 
an odour that is agreeable at a distance, becomes 
less so as you draw nearer, and when you are 
quite close to it, is insupportably loathsome. Alci- 
atus himself could not have imagined an emblem 
more appropriate to the commercial prosperity of 
England. 

Mr. remarked that nothing could be so 

beneficial to a country as manufactures. " You 
see these children, sir," said he. "In most parts 
of England poor children are a burden to their 
parents and to the parish ; here the parish, which 
would else have to support them, is rid of all ex 
pense ; they get their bread almost as soon aa 
they can run about, and by the time they ara 
seven or eight years old bring in money. There 
is no idleness among us : — ^they come at five in 
the morning ; we allow them half an hour for 
breakfast and an hour for dinner ; they leave 
work at six, another set relieves them for the 
night ; the wheels never stand still.*' I was look- 
ing, while he spoke, at tlie unnatural dexterity 
with which the fingers of these little creaturcF 
were playing in th^ machinery, half giddy myaelf 
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with thenoisr and the endless motion: and v/hea 
he told me there was no rest in these walls, day 
nor night, I thought that if Dante had peopled 
one of his hells with children here was a scene 
worthy to have supplied him with new images of 
torment 

"These children, then,*' said I, "have no time 
to receive instruction." " That sir," he replied, 
"is the evil which we have found. Girls are em- 
ployed here &om the age you see them till they 
marry, and then they know nothing about domes* 
tic work ; not even how to mend a stocking or 
boil a potato. But we are remedying this now, 
and send the children to school for an hour after 
they have done work." I asked if so much con- 
finement did not ipjure tiieir health. "No," he 
replied, " they are as healthy as any children in 
the world could be. To be sure many of them, 
as they grew up, went off in consumptions, but 
consumption was the disease of the English." I 
ventured to inquire afterwards concerning the 
morals of the people who were trained up in this 
monstrous manner, and found, what was to be 
expected, that, in consquence of herding together 
such numbers of both sexes, who are utterly un- 
instnicted in the commonest principles of religion 
and morality, they were as debauched and pro- 
fligate as human beings under the influence of 
such circumstances must inevitably be : the men 
drunken, the women dissolute; that however high 
the wages they earned, they were too improvident 
ever to lay by for a time of need ,* and that, though 
the parish was not at the expense of maintaining 
them when children, it had to provide for them 
in diseases induced by their mode of life, and in 
premature debility and old age; the poor-rates 
were oppressively high, and the hospitals and 
workhouses always full and overflowing. I in- 
quired how many persons were employed in the 
manufactory, and was told, children and all about 
two hundred. What was the firm of the house ? 
There were two partners. So! thought I, — a hun- 
dred to one ! 

" Wejare well off for hands in Manchester," 

said Mr. j " manufactures are favourable to 

population, the poor are not afraid of having a 
family here j the parishes therefore have always 
plenty to apprentice, and we take them as fast as 
they can supply us. In new manufacturing 
towns they find it difiicult to get a supply. Their 
only method is to send people round the country 
to get children from their parents. Woman usu- 
ally undertake this business ; they promise the 
parents to provide for the children ; one party is 
glad to be eased of a burthen, and it answers well 
to the other to find the young ones in food, lodg- 
ing, and clothes, and receive their wages." " But 
if these children should be ill used?" said I. 
" Sir," he replied, " it can never be the interest of 
the women to use them ill, nor of the manufac- 
turers to permit it" 

It would have been in vain to argue had I been 



disposed to it Mr. was a man of humane 

and kindly nature, who would not himself use 
any thing cruelly, and judged of others by his 
own feelings. I thought of the cities in Arabian ro- 
mance, where all the inhabitants were enchanted. 
Here commerce is the queen witch, and I had 
no talisman strong enough to disenchant those 
who were daily drinking of the golden cup of her 
charms. 

We purchase English cloth, English muslins 
English buttons, &c. and admire the excellent 
skill with which they are fabricated, and wonder 
that from such a distance they can be afforded to 
us at so low a price, and think what a happy 
country is England ! A happy country indeed it is 
for the higher orders ; no where have the rich so 
many enjoyments, no where have the ambitious 
so fair a field, no where have the ingenious such 
encouragement, no where have the intellectual 
such advantages ; but to talk of English happi- 
ness is like talking of Spartan freedom, the He- 
lots are overlooked. In no other country can 
such riches be acquired by commerce, but it is 
the one who grows rich by thejabour of the hun 
dred. The hundred human beings like himself, a 
wonderfully fashioned by nature, gifted with the 
like capacities, and equally made for immortality, 
are sacrificed body and soul. Horrible as it must 
needs appear, the assertion is true to the very letter. 
They are deprived in childhood of all instruction 
and all enjoyment ; of the sports in which child- 
hood instinctively indulges, of fresh air by day 
and of natural sleep by night Their health, 
physical and moral, is alike destroyed ; they die 
of diseases induced by unremitting task- work, by 
confinement in the impure atmosphere of crowd- 
ed rooms, by the particles of metallic or vegetable 
dust which they are continually inhaling; or 
they live to grow up without decency, without 
comfort, and without hope ; without morals, i^ith- 
out religion, and without shame ; and bring forth 
slaves like themselves to tread in the same path 
of misery. 

The dwellings of the labouring manufacturers 
are in narrow streets and lanes, blockaded up 
from light and air, not as in our country to ex- 
clude an insupportable sun, but crowded toge- 
ther because every inch of land is of such value 
that room for light and air cannot be afforded 
them. Here in Manchester a great proportion of 
the poor lodge in cellars, damp and dark, where 
every kind of filth is suffered to accumulate, be- 
cause no exertions of domestic care can ever 
make such homes decent. These places are 
so many hot-beds of infection ; and the poor 
in large towns are rarely or never without an 
infectious fever among them, a plague of their 
own ; which leaves the habitations of the rich, 
like a Goshen of cleanliness and comfort, un- 
visited. 

Wealth flows into the country, but how does 
it drculate there ? Not equally and healthfully 
9vl 
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through the whole system ; it sproats into wens 
and tumours, and coHects in aneurisms, which 
starve and palsy the extremities. The govern- 
ment indeed raises millions now as easily as it 
raised thousands in the days of Elizabeth : the 
metropolis is six times the size which it was a 
century ago; it has nearly doubled during the 
present reign ; a thousand carriages drive about 
the streets of London, where, three generations 
ago, there were not a hundred; a thousand 
hackney coaches are licensed in the same city, 
where at the same distance of time there was not 
one ; they whose grandfathers dined at noon, from 
wooden trenchers, and upon the produce of their 
own farms, sit down by the light of waxen tapers 
to be served upon silver, and to partake of deli- 
cacies from the four quarters of the globe. But 
the number of the poor, and the sufferings of the 
poor, have continued to increase; the price of 
every thing which they consume has always been 
advancing, and the price of labour, the only com- 
modity which they have to dispose of, remains 
the same. Workhouses are erected in one 
place and infirmaries in another : the poor-rates 
increase in proportion to the taxes ; and in times 
of dearth the rich even purchase food, and retail 
it to them at a reduced price, or supply them 
with it gratuitously : still every year adds to their 
number. Necessity is the mother of crimes ; 
new prisons are built, new punishments enacted; 
but the poor become year after year more nume- 
rous, more miserable, and more depraved: and 
this is the inevitable tendency of the manufac- 
turing system. 

This system is the boast of England, — ^long 
may she continue to boast before Spain shall 
rival her ! Yet this is the system which we envy, 
and which we are so desirous to imitate. Happi- 
ly our religion presents one obstacle ; that in- 
cessant labour, which is required in these task- 
houseSy can never be exacted in a Catholic coun- 
try where the church has wisely provided so many 
days of leisure for the purposes of religion and 
enjoyment Against the frequency of these holi- 
days much has been said ; but tieaven forbid 
that the clamour of philosophizing commercial! sts 
should prevail, and that the Spaniard should ever 
be brutalized by unremitting task-work, like the 
negroes in America and the labouring manufac- 
turers in England ! Let us leave to England the 
boast of supplying all Europe with her wares ; 
let us leave to these lords of the sea the distinc- 
tion of which they are so tenacious, that of being 
the white slaves to the rest of the world, and do- 
ing for it all its dirty work. The poor must be 
kept miserably poor, or such a state of things could 
not continue: there must be laws to regulate 
tjieir wage?, not by the value of their work, but 
by the pleasure of their masters ; laws to prevent 
their removal from .one place to another within 
the kingdom, and to prohibit their emigration out 
4>f it They would not bj crowded in hot t^skp 
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houses by day, and herded together in damp cel- 
lars at night ; they would not toil in unwholesome 
employments from sunrise till sunset, whole 
days, and whole days and. quarters, for with 
twelve hours' labour the avidity of trade is not 
satisfied ; they would not sweat night and day, 
keeping up this laua perennis of the Devil, before 
furnaces which are never suflered to cool, and 
breathing in vapours which inevitably produce 
disease and death; — the poor would never do 
these things unless they were miserably poor, un- 
less they were in that state of abject poverty 
which precludes instruction, and by destroying 
ail hope for the future, reduces man like the 
brutes, to seek for nothing beyond the gratifica- 
tion of present wAnts. 

How England can remedy this evil, for there 
are not wanting in England those who perceive 
and confess it to be an evil, it is not easy to dis- 
cover, nor is it my business to inquire. To us 
it is of more consequence to know how other 
countries may avoid it, and, as it is the prevailing 
system to encourage manufactures every where, 
to inquire how we may reap as much good and 
as little evil as possible. The best methods ap- 
pear to be, by extending to the utmost the use of 
machinery ; and leaving the price of labour to 
find its own level : the higher it is the better. The 
introduction of machinery in an old manufactur- 
ing country always produces distress by throwing 
workmen out of employ, and is seldom efiected 
without riots and executions. "Where new fabrics 
are to be erected, it is obvious that this difiiculty 
does not exist ; and equally obvious that when 
hard labour can be performed by iron and wood, it 
is desirable to spare fiesh and blood. High wages^ 
are a general benefit, because money thus distribut- 
ed is employed to the greatest general advantage. 
The labourer, lifted up one step in society, ac- 
quires the pride and the wants, the habits and the 
feelings of the class now next above hinL* Fore- 
thought, which the miserable poor necessarily 
and instinctively shun, is, to him who earns a 
comfortable competence, new pleasure ; he edu- 
cates his children, in the hope that tliey may rise 
higher than himself, and that he is fitting them 
for better fortunes. Prosperity is said to be more 
dangerous than adversity to human virtue ; both 
are wholesome when sparingly distributed, both 
In the excess, perilous always ; and often deadly ; 
but if prosperity be thus dangerous, it is a danger 
which falls to the lot of few ; and it is sufficiently 
proved by the vices of those unhappy wretches who 
exist in slavery, under whatever form or in whatp 
ever disguise, that hope is as essential to prudence, 
and virtue, as to happiness. 

♦ This argument has been placed in a more forcible 
light in the hrst volume of the Annual Review, in an 
article upon the Reports of the Society for bettering 
Uie Condition of the Poor, attributed to a gentleman d* 
Norwich. It is one of the ablest chapters upon this 
biwch of political economy that has ever been written. 

- Te. 
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f.BTTia XXZIX. 

JUanchester, — Journey to Chester, — Paeket'hoat — 
JBrindley. — Rail Roads. — Chester Cathedral,-^ 
A'cMJ Jail, — Assassination in the south of Europe 
not like murder in England, — J^^umber of Crimp- 
nals — but Matement of Atrocity in Crimes, — 
Mitigation of Penal Law, — Robert Dew, — ExcA- 
lent Administration of Justice, — Amendments still 
desired, 

A PLACE more destitute of all iateresting ob- 
jects than Manchester it is not easy to conceive. 
In size and population it h the second city in the 
kingdom, containing above fourscore thousand 
inhabitants. Imagine this multitude crowded 
together in narrow streets, the houses all built of 
brick and blackened with smoke ; frequent build- 
ings among .them as large as convents, without 
their antiquity, without their beauty, without 
their holiness ; where you hear from within, as 
you pass along, the everlasting din of machinery ; 
and where, when the bell rings, it is to call wretches 
to their work instead of their prayers — imagine 
this, and you have the materials for a picture of 
Manchester. The most remarkable thing which 
I have seen here is the skin of a snake, fourteen 
English feet in length, which was killed in the 
neighbourhood, and is preserved in the library of 
the collegiate church. 

We left it willingly on Monday morning, and 
embarked upon the canal in a stage boat, bound 
for Chester ; a city which we had been advised 
by no means to pass by unseen. This was a 
new mode of travelling, and a delightful one it 
proved. The shape of the machine resembles 
the common representations of Noah's ark, except 
that the roof is flatter, so made for the convenience 
of passengers. Within this floating house are 
two apartments, seats in which are hired at 
different prices, the parlour and the kitchen. Two 
horses, harnessed one before the other, tow it 
along at the rate of a league an hour; the very 
pace which it is pleasant to keep up with when 
walking on the bank. The canal is just wide 
enough for two boats to pass; sometimes we 
sprung ashore, sometimes stood or sat upon the 
roof— till to our surprise we were called down to 
dinner, and found that as good a meal had been 
provided in the back part of the boat, while we 
were going on, as would have been supplied At 
an inn. We joined in a wish that the same kind 
of travelling were extended every where : no 
time was lost ; kitchen and cellar travelled with 
us; the motion was imperceptible; we could 
neither be overturned nor run away with ; if we 
sunk, there was not depth of water to drown us ; 
we could read as conveniently as in a house, or 
sleep as quietly as in a bed. 

England is now intersected in every direction 
by canals. This is the province in which they 
were first tried by the present Duke of Bridge- 
water, whose fortune has been amply increased 



by the success of his experiment. His engineer, 

Brindley, was a singular character, a man of real 
genius forthis paiticular employment, who thought 
of nothing but locks and level*, perforating liills, 
and floating barges upon aqueduct bridges over 
unmanageable streams. When he had a plan to 
form he usually went to bed, and lay there work- 
ing it out in hie head till the design was complet- 
ed. It is recorded of him, that bting asked in 
the course of an examination before the House ot 
Commons for what he supposed rivers were creat- 
ed, he answered, after a pause — To feed naviga- 
ble canals. 

Excellent as these canals are, rail- roads are 
found to accomplish the same purpose at less ex- 
pense. In these the wheels of the carriage move 
in grooves upon iron bars laid along tlie road ; 
where there is a descent no draught is required, 
and the laden wagons as they run down draw the 
empty ones iip. These roads are alwa)'s used 
in the neighbourhood of coal-mines and founde- 
ries. It has been recommended by speculative 
men that they should be universally introduced, 
and a hope held out that at some future time this 
will be done, and all caniages drawn along by 
the action of steam engines erected at proper dis- 
tances. If this be at present one of ti.e dreams of 
philosophy, it is a philosophy by which trade and 
manufactures would be benefited and money 
saved ; and the dream, therefore^ may one day be 
accomplished. 

The canal not extending to Chester we were 
dismissed from the boat about half way between 
the two cities, near the town of Warrington, which 
was just distant enough to form a pleasing object 
through the intervening trees. A stage, to which 
we were consigned, was ready to receive us ; and 
we exchanged, not very willingly, the silent and 
imperceptible motion of a water journey, to be 
jolted over rough roads in a crowded and noisy 
coach. The country was little interesting, and 
became less so as we advanced. I saw two bo- 
dies swinging from a gibbet by the road side: 
they had robbed and murdered a postboy, and, 
according to the barbarous and indecent custom 
of England, were hanged up upon the spot tiU 
their bones should fall asunder. 

We found Chester to be as remarkable a place 
as our travelling friend at Manchester had repre- 
sented it The streets are cut out of a soft red 
rock ; and passengers walk, not upon flag stones 
at the side, as in most other cities, nor in the 
middle of the street — but through the houses, upon 
a boarded parade, through what would elsewhere 
be the front room of the first floor. Wherever a 
lane or street strikes ofiT, there is a flight of steps 
into the carriage road. The best shops are upon 
this covered way, though there are others under- 
neath it on a level with the street The cathe- 
dral is a mean edifice of sofl:, red, crumbly stone, 
apparently quarried upon the spot ; it would have 
been folly to have erected any thing better with 
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such wretched materials. I saw nothing in it 
more notable than the epitaph upon an infant 
son of the bishop, of whom it was thought proper 
to record upon marble, that he was bom in the 
palace and baptized in the cathedral. 

The old walls are yet standing ; there is a walk 
on the top of them, from whence we overlooked 
the surrounding country, the mountains of Wales 
not far distant, and the river Dee, which passes by 
the city and forms an estuary about two leagues 
below it The new jail is considered as a per- 
fect model of prison architecture, a branch of the 
art as much studied by the English of the present 
day as ever cathedral building was by their pious 
ancestors. The main objects attended to are that 
the prisons be kept apart from each other : and 
that the cells should be always open to inspection, 
and well ventilated so as to prevent infectious 
disorders which were commonly occurring in 
old prisons. The structure of this particular pri- 
son is singularly curious, the cells being so con- 
structed that the jailor from his dwelling-house 
can look into every one — a counterpart to the 
whispering dungeons in Sicily, which would have 
delighted Dionysius. I thought of Asmodeus and 
Don Cieofas. The apartment from whence we 
were shown the interior of the prison was well, 
and even elegantly, furnished ; there were gera- 
niums flowering upon stands — a piano-forte, and 
music books lying open — and when we looked 
from the window, we saw criminals with irons 
upon their legs, in solitary dungeons ;— one of 
them, who was intently reading some devotional 
book, was we were told certainly to be executed 
at the next assizes. Custom soon cauterizes hu- 
man sympathy ; or the situation of the keeper, 
who sits surrounded with comforts, and has 
these things always in view, would be well nigh 
as deplorable as that of the wretches under his 
care. 

Of late years the office of jailor has become of 
considerable importance, and ennobled by the title 
of Govemor. The increase of criminals has given 
it this consequence; and that the number of cri- 
minals must be prodigiously increased, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the frequency and magnitude 
of these new prisbns. In fact, more persons an- 
nually suifer death in this country than in the 
whole of Christendom besides; and from hence 
It has been inferred, that either the people of Eng» 
land are the most depraved people in Europe or 
their laws the bloodiest No, say the English ; 
the true reason is, that ia other countries crimes 
are committed with impunity, — and they never 
fail to instance assassination : thus they satisfy 
themselves and silence the objector. True it is 
that in aU the soutiiem parts of Europe, to our 
shame be it spoken, assassination is far more fre- 
quently eommittod than punished; but murder 
iwith us, generally speaking, is neither in its mo» 
iive nor in its manner the same atrocious crime 
whxch'm Endaod is rc^rded wiUisuch isligioiwi 
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abhorrence and punidied with such certain seve- 
rity. Among us, a love dispute between peasants 
or mechanics leads as regularly to this deadly 
spirit of revenge, as a quarrel upon the point of 
honour between two English gentlemen. The 
Spanish zagal holds the life of his rival no cheaper 
than the English gentleman that of his equal, who 
has elbowed him in the street, or intruded into his 
place at the theatre ; a blow with us is revenged 
by the knife, as it is in England with the pistol. 
The difierence is, that the sense of honour extends 
lower in society among us ; and that the impu- 
nity which we allow to all, is restricted in England 
to the higher orders ; and the truth is, that, wher- 
ever assassination or duelling prevails, the fault 
is more to be imputed to the laws than to the peo- 
ple. These are offences from which men may 
easily be deterred ; life will never be held cheap 
by the people, if the laws teach them that it should 
be held sacred. 

Every stage of society has its characteristic 
crimes. The savage is hard-hearted to his chil- 
dren, brutal to his women, treacherous to his ene- 
mies ; he steals and runs away with his booty, 
he poisons his weapons, he is cowardly and cruel. 
In the Barbarian, pride and courage introduce a 
sense of honour which lays the foundation for 
morality : he is a robber not a thief, ferocious in- 
stead of cunning, rather merciless than cruel. 
When states become settled new offences spring 
up, as the weeds in meadow land differ from those 
of the waste : laws are necessary to restrain the 
strong from oppression and the weak from re- 
venge, A new tribe of evils accompany civiliza- 
tion and commerce, — the vices which are fostered 
by wealth and the crimes which are produced by 
want Still the progress of the human race, 
though slow, is sure ; the laws and the peoplo 
soften alike, and crimes and punishments both 
become less atrocious. 

More offences are committed in England than 
in other countries, because there is more wealth 
and more want; greater temptations to provoke 
the poor, greater poverty to render them liable to 
temptation, and less religious- instruction to arm 
them against it In Scotland, where the puritan 
clergy retain something of their primitive zeal, 
the people are more moral ; poverty is almost ge- 
neral there, and therefore the less felt because 
there is little wealth to invite the contrast In 
both countries the greater number of offences are 
frauds ; even they who prey upon society partake 
of its amelioration, and forsake the barbarous 
habits of robbery and murder, for methods less 
perilous to themselves and others. The weasel 
fares better than the wolf, and continues her se« 
eret depredations after the wolf has been extirpate 
ed. In Ireland, on the contrary, where the cha- 
racteristics of savage life are still to be found, 
murder is the most frequent crime ; and, horrid 
as it is, it is generally rendered more so by cir> 
^conostances of wanton prqelty. If the Welsh 
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are addicted to any peculiar ofienoe, it is eheep- 
stealing, becaose tlie sheep have ceased to be 
wild,-^nd the people have not 

The laws are mitigated in due proportion to 
the amelioration of the people : — ^it was formerly 
the custom if a piisoner refused to plead to a ca- 
pital charge to stretch him upon his back, and lay 
weights upon his breast ; which were daily to be 
increased till he died; — now he is regarded as 
guilty^ and sentenced as such. Till lately, wo- 
men were burnt when men were only hanged ;* 
the punishment is now the same for both sexes ; 
the horrible bntcbery tor treason, by which the 
martyrs suffered under the persecutions of £liza* 
both and James, is commuted for beheading. In 
these last instances the mitigation is of the na- 
tional manners, and not of the law ; but the laws 
themselves should be amended ; custom is no se> 
curity : a cruel minister might enforce these in- 
human sentences which are still pronounced, — 
and nations can never take too many precautions 
against the possibility of being rebarbarized. 
There is no Misericordia in England : and, ex- 
cept indeed for spiritual assistance, its humane 
services are not needed ; the prisoners are suf- 
ficiently fed and clothed ; and the law which pu- 
nishes allows every alleviation of punishment 
which does not defeat the main end of justice. 
Something of the spirit of this charitable institu- 
tion was displayed by an individual in the metro- 
polis two centuries ago. He gave fifty pounds 
to the parish in which the great prison is situated 
on condition, that for ever after a man on the 
night preceding an execution should go to New- 
gate in the dead of the night, and strike with a 
hand-bell twelve tolls with double strokes, as 
near the cells of the condemned criminals as pos- 
sible, — ^then exhort them to repentance. The 
great bell of the church was also to toll when 
they were passing by on their way to execution, 
and the bellman wa^ to look over the wall and 
(Cxhort all good people to pray to God for the poor 
sinners who were going to suffer death. Robert 
Dew was the name of this pious man : the church 
is dedicated to liie Holy Sepulchre, which these 
heretics have ingeniously converted into a Saint ! 

I need not tell you that the torture has long 
since been abolished in England. In no other 
part of the world are laws so well executed ; 
crimes are never committed here with impunity ; 
— there is no respect of persons, justice is never 
defeated by delay, and the people are not familiar- 
ized to cruelty by the sight of cruel punishments. 
The effect of so familiarizing a nation has been 
dreadfully exemplified in France. All hist5ry 
does not present a spectacle more inexpiably dis- 
graceful to the country in which it occurred, than 
the council of surgeons assembled to fix the sen- 
tence of Damiens ; a council appointed by the 

* Only for coining, and for murdering their husbands. 
The author seems to have supposed it was always the 



king of France and his ministen, to diaeover in 
what manner the poor madman could be made to 
feel the most exquisite tortures, and kept alive mm 
long as possible to endure them! Louis XV. 
signed this sentence, — and then desired he might 
not be told when it was to be executed, — becaose 
it would hnit his feelings ! The present king of 
England has, in like manner, twice escaped death ; 
and in both instances the unhappy persons con- 
cerned have been lodged in the public hospital 
for the insane. Is there upon record another con- 
trast so striking between two neighbouring naf- 
tions? 

Even however in England some improvement* 
are still desirable in criminal law. The princi* 
pie of the law is, that every man shall be presum- 
ed innocent till he is proved guilty ; yet this prin- 
ciple is never carried into effect, and the accused 
are confined in irons : — ^it is necessary to secure 
them : but any rigour, not absolutely necessary 
for this purpose, is in manifest violation of this 
humane and just axiom. A pleader should be 
permitted to defend the prisoner, as well as one 
to accuse him ; where the innocence of the pri- 
soner is proved, he ought to be indemnified for 
the losses he has sustained and the expenses he 
has incurred by his imprisonment and trial ; 
where he is convicted, the expense of bringing 
him to justice ought to fall upon the public ; not 
upon the individual prosecutor, already a suilferer 
by the offence. 
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Voyage to LwerpooL^FUiky Custom td the bmt, 
-^Sehod 4if tk€ Bitnd.— wJIAenown.— Jlfr. Ro9- 
eoe.—Joumey to KetuUiL 

Wednesday, July 14, 
We left Chester yesterday at noon, and em- 
barked again upon a canal. Our last navigation 
had ended by transferring us to a coach ; we had 
now to undergo a more unpleasant transfer. The 
canal reached the Mersey, a huge river which 
forms the port of Liverpool, across which we had 
about three leagues to sail in a slant direction. A 
vessel was ready to receive us, on board of which 
we embarked and set sail with a slack wind. At 
first it was pleasant sailing,— the day fair, a ca»* 
tellated hill in full view up the river, and Livei^ 
pool at a distance near to its mouth ^upon the 
northern shore. But the wind rose, the water be- 
came rough ; there came on a gale from the west 
with heavy rain which drove us below deck, and 
then we were driven up again by the stench of a 
close cabin and the sickness of women and 
children. The gale was so strong that we had 
reason to be thankful for reaching the town in 
safety. 
Immediately upon our landing we were tuiv 
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rotittded by boys proffering cards of tho differ^ 
ent inos by which they were employed to look 
oat for Btrangeis, and conteatiog who should 
carry our luggage. The rain continued, and 
confined us for the evening. They have a filthy 
custom at the inns in England, that when you 
pull off your boots, the man brings you a pair of 
old slippers which serve for all travellers ; and 
indeed are frequently worn-out shoes with the 
heels cut away : clean as the English are, this 
impropriety does not in the slightest degree offend 
them. 

The next morning we inquired for a gentle- 
man with whom I had been acquainted in Lon- 
don. A book containing the names and places of 
abode of all the inhabitants is kept at every inn ; 
so that there was no difiiculty in finding him out 
With him we spent the day, and were obliged to 
him for showing us whatever was most worthy of 
notice in the town. There is no cathedral, no 
castle gate, town- wall, or monument of antiquity, 
no marks of decay. Every thing is the work 
of late years, almost of the present generation. 

There is but one fine street in the city, which 
is terminated by the Exchange, a handsome 
structure ; but as you look up the street to it, it 
is not in the centre ; and this irregularity pro- 
duces a singularly unpleasant effect One side 
of the street, it seems, was built with reference 
to this Exchange, and the other was to have cor- 
responded with it; but when the governors of 
the city came to purchase the ground, some ob • 
stacles were discovered which had not been fore- 
seen. As there are few fine streets, so are there 
few which display much poverty : this external 
appearance of prosperity is purchased at a dear 
price ; for the poor, as in Manchester, live mostly 
in cellars underground. The height of some of 
the warehouses excited the wonder of my com- 
panion, and he expressed his surprise that I should 
not be astonished at them also. In fact, old 
Jbtouses in England are generally lower than mo- 
dem ones, and even these have never more than 
four floors. Yet the value of ground is prodigi^ 
ously great, and the island is not subject to earth- 
quakes. 

Here is a hospital for horses, of which the sign- 
board caught my eye as we passed along. We 
visited a school for the blind, a sight as interest- 
ing as it was melancholy. They make curtain 
lines by a machine which a blind man contrived ; 
list slippers, which were an. invention of the 
French emigrants; — baskets; — every thing, in 
short, in which the sense of sight can be suppli- 
ed by touch. It was surprising to see them move 
about the room, steering clear of every thing as 
surely as though they had seen what was before 
them, — ^as if they had possessed that sixth sense, 
which experimental naturalists, the most merci- 
less of human beings, are said to have discovered 
in beasts when they have put out their eyes for 
ihe sake of seeing how the tortured axumal can , 
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find its way without them. They sung a hymn 
for our gratification ; their voices were fine ; and 
the deep attention which was manifest in their 
eyeless faces, dead as they necessarily were 
to all external objects which could distract them, 
was affecting and even awfuL Such as discover 
a taste for music are instructed in it ; and some 
have been thus enabled to support themselves aa 
organists in the churches, and by tuning instru- 
ments. The blind must be very numerous in 
England, as I am told there are many such in- 
stitutions ; but there is good reason to hope that 
the number will be materially lessened in future 
by the vaccine inoculation, a very large proportion 
of the poor sufferers having lost their eyes by the 
small-pox. 

Liverpool has become a place of great mari- 
time trade, against every natural disadvantage. 
The river is sheltered only from the north, and at 
low water sand banks may be seen round its 
mouth for leagues .off in every direction. Ves- 
sels when leaving port easily avoid them, because 
they start with a fair wind, but to returning ships 
they are far more perilous. In spite of tliis, there 
is not any other place where so much mercantile 
enterprise is displayed in England, nor perhaps 
in the whole world. — Two ships came in while 
we were upon the quay : it was a beautiful sight 
to see them enter the docks and take their quiet 
station ; a crowd flocking towards them, some in 
curiosity to know what they were, others in hope 
and in ifear hastening to see who had returned in 
them. 

Fortunes are made here with a rapidity unex- 
ampled in any other part of England. It is true 
that many adventurers fail ; yet with all the ups 
and downs of commercial speculation Liverpool 
prospers beyond all other ports. There is too a 
princely liberality in its merchants, which even ill 
London is not rivalled. Let any thing be pro- 
posed for the advantage and ornament, or honour 
of the town, however little akin it may be to 
their own pursuits, habits, and feelings, they are 
ready with subscriptions to any amount It has 
lately been resolved upon to have a botanical . 
garden here ; a large sum has been raised for the 
purpose, and the ground purchased. '* It will be 
long," said I to our friend, " before this can be 
brought to any perfection. "Oh, sir," said he 
with a smile of triumph which it was delightful 
to perceive, "you do not know how we do things 
at Liverpool. Money and activity works won- 
ders. In half a dozen years we shall have the 
finest in England." 

The history of their Athenaeum is a striking in- 
stance of their spirit : — by this name they call a 
public library, with a reading room for the news- 
papers and other journals, — ^for all periodical pub- 
lications, whether daily, monthly, quarteriy, or 
yearly, are called journals in England. Two of 
the literary inhabitants were talking one day after 
dinner of the want of a pubhc library m the town 
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And they agreed to call a meeting for the purpose 
of forming one. The meeting was adTertised, — 
they went to it and found themselres alone. 
** What shall we do now V* said the one j " here 
is an end of the basiness." "No,'* said his 
friend : — " take you the chair, I will be secretary ; 
we will draw up ourresolutions unanimously, and 
advertise them." They did so ; and in four-and- 
twenty hours sufficient funds were subscribed to 
establish the finest institution of the kind in tiie 
kingdom. 

Literature also fioivisfaes as fairly as commerce. 
A history of Lorenzo de Medici appeared here 
■about eight years ago, which even the Italians 
have thought worthy of translation. The libraries 
-of Florence were searched for materials for this 
work, and many writings of Lorenzo himself first 
given to the world in Liverpool. This work of 
Mr. Roscoe has diffused a general taste for the 
literature of Italy. It has been said of men of 
letters, that like praphets, they have no honour in 
their own countr^c ; but to this saying to which 
there are so few exceptions, one honourable one 
is to be found here. The people of Liverpool are 
proud of their townsman : whether they read his 
book or not, they are sensible it has reflected ho- 
nour upon their town in the eyes of England, and 
of Europe, and they have a love and jealousy of 
its honour, which has seldom been found any 
where except in those cities where that love was 
nationality, because the city and the state were 
ihe same. This high and just estimation of Mr. 
Roscoe is the more praiseworthy, because he 
is known to be an enemy to the slave trade, the 
peculiar disgrace of Liverpool 

We had choice of stage coaches to Kendal, but 
it was only a choice between two of the same 
sort, tlie long coffin-shaped machines, of which 
we had l^d so bad a sample between Worcester 
and Birmingham. One of these we ascended this 
morning for a day's journey of twenty leagues. 
The outskirts of Liverpool have an unsightly ap- 
pearance, — ^new streets of houses for the poorer 
classes, which bear no marks either of cleanliness 
or comfort, fields cut up for the foundations of 
other buildings, brick-yards and kilns smoking 
on every side. It was not easy to say where the 
town ended ; for the paved way, which in all other 
parts of England ends with the town, continued 
here the whole stage, sorely to our annoyance. 
We passed through Ormskirk, a to>vn chiefly fa- 
mous for the preparation of a nostrum of more 
repute than eflScacy against the hydrophobia, and 
hreakfasted a stage beyoncj it at a single inn be- 
side a bridge, the worst and dirtiest house of en- 
tertainment which I have yet seen in England. 
Sometimes we had a view of the sea towards Ire- 
land : but the country was flat and unpleasant, 
and the trees all blighted and stinted in their 
growth ; they seemed to have shrunk and twist- 
ed themselves to avoid the severity of the sea 
l)last 



Praiton was the next stag?, a laige manu&etniv 
ing town ; before we entesed it we crossed the 
river Ribble by a good stone bridge, and imme- 
diately ascended a long hiU, — ^it was the only plea- 
sant spot which we had seen upon the way. Near 
this place an officer once met his death in battle 
by a singular accident His horse, upon some 
disgust he took at the guns, as the old writer oddly 
expresses it, ran off and leapt a ditch ; the man's 
sword fell, and at the same minute he was thrown 
upon its point, and it ran him through. There 
is a spring about three leagues from hence, the 
water of which will burn with a blue flame Kke 
spirits of wine. Beyond Preston the roads were 
good, and the country also improved. We chan^ 
ed horses again at Garstang, a little town where 
the picture over the inn, door caught my notice. 
It was an eagle carrying away a child — represent- 
ing a circumstance which is believed to have hap- 
pened in old ti mes in this part of the country. Near 
the town we saw the ruins of a castle to the right 
Another easy stage brought us to Lancaster, one 
of the best built cities in the kingdom. The view 
as we left it after dinner was truly fine ; twosUsqfi 
bridges over the river Lon, the town on the oppo- 
site bank, and on the highest part of the hill a 
castle which has been newly built or repaired as 
a prison. Lancaster could scarcely have appear- 
ed more beautiful hi the days of the shield and 
the lance. 

Our land of promise was now in sight ; high 
mountains seen across a great bay, with all the 
aerial hues of distance : but the clouds gathered, 
and we were driven to take shelter in the coach 
from a heavy rain. About ten we arrived at Ken- 
dal. Here while supper was preparing, we sent 
for a guide to the Lakes and a map of them. This 
is one of the comforts of travelling in England ; 
wherever you go printed information is to be 
found concerning every thing which deserves a 
stranger's notice. From hence our pedestrian 
expedition was to begin. We took out our knap- 
sacks, stored them with a change of linen, &c. 
and despatched our trunks by the carrier to meet 
us at Ambleside. 

They produced at supper potted char, which is 
one of their delicacies, this fish being peculiar to 
the Lakes. So many are potted and sent to other 
parts of the country, chiefly as presents, that pots 
are made on purpose which have on them a rude 
representation of the fish. It resembles a trout, 
but is, I am told, more beautifully spotted, and 
of a more delicate, flavour. In its potted state 
it was very good, as I suppose any eatable fish 
would have been if prepared in the same manner. " 
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UUtoaUr, — Pmrith, 

Friday, July 16. 

Kkndal, though less populous and less busy 
than the noisy manufacturing towns which we 
have left behind us, is yet a place of thriving in- , 
dustry, and has been so during some centuries. 
The most interesting fact connected with its his- 
tory is this : after the death of Henry VIJL his 
daughter, the pious Mary, being deeply concern- 
ed for the state of his unhappy soul, would fain 
have set apart the revenues of this parochial 
church as a fund for masses in bis behalf. She 
consulted proper persons upon this matter, who 
assured her that the p<^e would never consent to 
It ; and she then, still endeavouring to hope that 
ne was not utterly out of the reach of interces- 
sion, gave the advowson to a college which he 
had founded in Cambridge, thinking that, as the 
foundation of this college was the best thing he 
had done for himself, the best thing she could do 
for him would be to augment its revenues for his 
sake. 

The morning threatened rain, luckily, as it in- 
duced us to provide ourselves with umbrellas, a 
precaution which we might otherwise have ne- 
glected. They make these things in England to 
serve also as walking-sticks, by which means 
they are admirably adapted for foot travellers. 
Much rain has fallen lately in this neighbourhood ; 
and the influx of such visiters as ourselves is so 
great, that the person of whom we purchased the 
umbrella told us he had sold forty in the course 
of the week. 

After breakfast we begun our march. You 
would have smiled to see me with the knapsack 
buckled over my breast and a staff in my hand, 
which, if not so picturesque as the pilgrim's, is cer- 
tainly more convenient in so showery a land as 
this. Our way was up and down steep hills, by 
a good road. The carts of this country are drawn 
by a single horse ; and this is conceived to be so 
much the best mode of draught, that the board of 
Agriculture is endeavouring to make it general 
tluoughout the kingdom. In about two hours we 
came in sight of Winandermere, mere being an- 
other word for lake. We had now travelled over 
two leagues of uninteresting ground, where the 
hills were so high as to excite expectation of some- 
thing to be seen from the summit which we were 
toiling up, and when we had reached the sum- 
mit, not high enough to realize tlie expectation 
they had excited. The morning had been over- 
<ca8t; twice we had been obliged to our portable 
pent-houses for saving us from a wetting ; the 
•sun had oftentimes struggled to show himself, 
«nd as often was overclouded again after ineffec- 
lual gleams ; but now, when we had reached the 
height from which our promised land was indeed 
Visible, the weather ceased to be doubtful, the sun 
4came fairly forth, the clouds dispersed, and we sat 



down opon a little rock by the road aide to 9vex^ 
look the scene ; perhaps with greater pleasure* 
because we had at one time so little hope of be- 
holding it in such perfection. 

The lake which lay below us is about three 
leagues in length ; but a long narrow island 
stretches athwart it in the middle, and divides it 
into two parts. The lower half resembles a broad 
river contracting its breadth towards the extremity 
of the view, where the hills on both sides seem to 
die away. The upper end is of a more complicat- 
ed, but far nobler character. Here the Isike is 
considerably wider ; it is studded with many little 
islands, and surrounded with mountains, whose 
varieties of form and outline it would be hope- 
less to attempt describing. They have not that 
wavy and ocean-like appearance which you have 
seen round you among some of our sierras ; each 
has its indivdual form and character ; and the 
whole have a grandeur, an awfulness, to which till 
now I had been a stranger. Two or three boats 
were gliding with white sails upon this calm and 
lovely water. The large island in the middle is 
planted with ornamental trees; and in the midst 
of it is a house, for the architecture of which no 
other excuse can be offered, than that being round 
and others usually square, something unusual can 
be conceived to suit so singular a situation. We 
were eager for a nearer view, and proceeded 
cheerfully to Bowness, a little town upon its 
shore, and from thence to the end of a long 
tongue of land, whence we crossed to an inn call- 
ed the Ferry, on the opposite bank; — a single 
house, overshadowed by some fine sycamore trees, 
which grow close to the water side. 

We were directed to a castellated building 
above the inn, standing upon a craggy point; but 
in a style so foolish, that, if any thing could mar 
the beauty of so beautiful a scene, it would be this 
ridiculous edifice. This absurdity is not remem- 
bered when you are within, and the spot is well 
chosen for a banqueting-house. The room was 
hung with prints, representing the finest similar 
landscapes in Great Britain and other countries, 
none of the representations exceeding in beauty 
the real prospect before us. The windows were 
bordered with coloured glass; by which you 
might either throw a yellow sunshine over the 
scene, or frost it, or fantastically tinge it with pur- 
ple. Several boats were anchored of! the island : 
the neighbouring islets appeared more beautiful 
than this inhabited one, because their trees and 
shrubs had not the same trim plantation appear- 
ance, and their shores were left with their natural 
inequalities and fringe of weeds, whereas the 
other was built up like a mound against the river. 

After dinner we landed on the island, a liberty 
which is liberally allowed to strangers ; having 
perambulated its winding walks, we rowed about 
among the other islets, enjoying the delightful 
scene till sunset Kingdoms, it is said, are 
never so happy as during those years when they 
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famish nothing for historians to record : I think 
of this now, when feeling how happy I have heen 
to-day and how little able I am to describe this 
happiness. Had we been robbed on the road, or 
overtaken by storms and upset in the lake, here 
.would have been adventures for a letter :>-do not 
however suppose that 1 am ambitious of affording 
you entertainment at any such price. 

Saturday. 

We slept at the Feny House, and the next 
morning recrossed the water, and proceeded 
along a road above the lake, but parallel with it, 
to the little village of Ambleside, which is one of 
the regular stations on this tour. The upper end 
of Winandermere became more majestic as we 
advanced, mountains of greater height and finer 
forms opened upon us. The borders of the 
lake were spotted with what the English, in op*> 
position to our application of the word, call vtUoj, 
for which it would be difficult to find a term : sin- 
gle houses oi the gentry, the easarias of the rich, 
which distinguish England so much from other 
countries, not only in its appearance but in the 
the very nature of its society. A stronger con- 
trast cannot well be imagined than that of a shore 
thus ornamented, and the wild mountain^ be- 
yond; yet wooded hills and crags rising one 
above the other, harmonized the whole- into one 
accordant and lovely scene. Grand and awful 
I called these mountains yesterday ; they are so, 
and yet the feeling which the whde scene pro- 
duces is less that of awe than of delight The lake 
and its green shores seem so made for summer 
■and sunshine joyousness, that no fitter theatre 
could be devised for Venetian pageantry with the 
Bucentaur and all its train of gondolas. I wish- 
ed for Cleopatra's galley, or for the silken sailed 
ships of the days of chivalry, with their blazoniy, 
their crimson awnings, their serpent-shaped 
hulks, music at the prow, and masquers dancing 
on the deck. 

Several carriages passed us, and when we 
reached Ambleside the inn was full ; and they 
were obliged to lodge us in the village, so great 
is the concourse of visiters to these lakes. Some 
of the old houses here, with their open balconies, 
resemble their cottages and posadas ; but these 
vestiges of former times will not exist much long- 
er. New houses are building, old ones modern- 
ized, and marks of the influx of money to be seen 
every where. 

It was noon when we arrived, for the distance 
was not quite two leagues. Two smaller lakes 
were to be seen within a league of Ambleside, 
oalled Ryedale and Grasmere, and two water- 
falls on the way. This was one afternoon's walk, 
and a more beautiful one perhaps is not to be 
found in the wide world. My Dwn recollections 
are so inadequately represented by any form of 
words, that it is best to give up the attempt as 
liopeless, le of the waterfalls, however, i^i of so 



•ingiAar a character tiiat tt may be imagined from 
description. We were admitted into a little hut, 
and then beheld it from the window of a rude 
room, falling under a bridge into a basin between 
rocks which were overhung with trees. Every 
thing is upon so small a scale, that the trick of 
surprise is not ofiensive ; and the sort of frame 
through which it was seen, notdissuitable to the 
picture. On our way back we took shelter from 
a shower in a cottage, where the mistress was 
making oaten cakes, the bread of this province. 
The dough being laid on a round board, which was 
a httle hollowed, she clapped it out with her 
hands till it covered the board, then slipt it off 
upon a round iron plate of the same size, which 
was placed over a wood fire ; and when the cake 
was crisp on the one side, as it soon became, be- 
ing very thin, she turned it We tasted of tbifl 
bread : it was dry, but not unpleasant They 
who are accustomed to it, like it well, and think it 
nutricious ; but it is said to produce or aggravate 
cutaneous diseases. 

The English are not quite so mad in their own 
eountry as chey are abroad; knd yet follies 
enough are committed at home to show that tra- 
velling Englishmen are no unfaithful representa- 
fives of their countrymen. We had as singular 
an instance of their characteristic folly this morn- 
ing as could be wished. D. and I were on our 
way to visit Coniston Lake ; when, as we were 
ascending a hill, we saw an open carriage drawn 
by two horses coming down : the body of the 
carriage was placed upon the wheels, with the 
back part forwards, and a gentleman was driving 
with his back to the horses and never looking 
round. The hill was steep and the road wind- 
ing ; he was going at no very safe pace ; and if 
the horses had not been more cautious than their 
master, we might very probably have had an op- 
portunity of seeing what it was inside of his head, 
which supplied the place of brains. Some wager 
must have been the occasion of this prank. 

It was but a dreary road to Coniston, of two 
leagues — neither were we well repaid when we 
got there by the sight of a lake extending into a 
tame country. Had we approached from the 
other end, it would not perhaps have disappoint- 
ed us, but we came from the mountains at its 
head instead of advancing towards them. Slates 
of remarkable size are used for fences and in 
building about this neigbourhood. They are so 
high that I saw one row forming the whole front 
of a cottage, and in another place a house-porch 
was constructed of four, one on each side, and 
two leaning against each other for the roof. The 
quarry is among the mountains. 

The Iviguage of the people here is almost un- 
intelligible to me ; it resembles Scotch more than 
English. D. is frequently at a loss to under- 
stand their meaning, though they seem to have 
no di$culty in understasding him. 
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On Monday we left Ambleside, and toillBd ap 
Kirkstone mountain, perhaps the longest and 
most laborious pass in £ngland, a full league up, 
though the highest point of the road is consider- 
ably below the sumnnit of the mountain. Imme- 
diately upon beginning to descend a striking 
scene opened upon us; we were between two 
wails of rock, and on the left hand a brook, in- 
creased by innumerable streams from the heights 
on either side, rolled down a rocky channeL 
This opening soon spread into a vale, which con- 
tinued to widen before us as we advanced. Here 
we saw scattered cottages built of loose stones 
and covered with slates, both roof and sides so 
rudely built, so tinged by weather, and clothed 
with ferns and mosses, as to blend with the co- 
lours of the natural scenery, almost as if they had 
been things of nature themselves and not the 
work of man. They are the rudest cottages 
which I have seen in England, and indicate either 
great laziness in the inhabitants or dismal po- 
verty. 

In this rude vale we met a travelling Jew ped- 
lar laden with barometers and thermometers. 
What an extraordinary land is this ! In a place as 
wild and savage as the desert of Batuecas might 
we have purchased such weather glasses as cer^ 
tainly it would be hopeless to seek for in most 
of the cities in Spain. 

The waters which accompanied our descent 
spread themselves into a little lake in the valley, 
called Brotherwater ; small but exquisitely beau- 
tiful. I have never seen a single spot more beau- 
tiful or more rememberable. The mountain be- 
hind, it is one of the highest in the country, forms 
a cove, in which a single old mansion stands in a 
green field among old trees. The most rigid Je- 
ronymites could not wish for a place of more total 
seclusion. Out of this lake flowed a little river, 
clear, rapid, and melodious ; we crossed it, and 
our path lay along its banks. How oflen did I stop 
and look back, and close my eyes to open them 
again as if repetition could better impress the 
landscape upon remembrance than continuity ; 
the delight I felt was mingled with sorrow by a 
sense of transitoriness ; it was even painful to 
behold scenes so beautiful, knowing that I should 
never behold them more. 

We had started early, to have the day before 
us, so that we reached Paterdale to breakfast ; 
the distance was two leagues and a half, enough 
to raise an appetite even had it been plain ground, 
and the mountain air had made us almost raven- 
ous. If the people of the inn had not been pre- 
pared for a succession of numerous visiters, our 
hunger might have looked for supplies in vain : 
and if many of their visiters were as hungry as 
ourselves, they would breed a famine in the land. 
No banquet, no wines could have exhilarated us 
more than food. We truly felt the joy of health 
and the.reward of exercise. 

The abundance of water in these vales is more 
310 



delightful than can be imagined. Nothing Ian" 
guishes here for drought It is the midst of sum- 
mer, and the brooks are full. If the sound of a 
tank or water-wheel is agreeable, judge what the 
voice must be of these living streams ; now break- 
ing round rocks which in the process of ages they 
have worn smooth, now leaping and foaming from 
crag to crag, now coursing over a bed of pebbles. 
How little do our Yalverdes and Valparaisos 
bear comparison with these vales, which are 
kept always green by streams which never 
fail! 

Here we took boat upon the lake of Ulswa^ 
ter. The beauties of Winandermere, highly as 
they excited our admiration, seemed as nothing 
when we compared them with this grander coun- 
try. Higher mountains rose here immediately from 
the lake, and instead of villas and gardens there 
was a forest on the shore. On Winandermere I 
had wished for gondolas and mirth and music ; — 
here I should have felt that they were incongruous 
with the scene and with the feelings which it 
awakened. — The domestic architecture of the 
English is, however, so abominable, that it wiH 
spoil whatever can be spoilt There is a detests 
able house here belonging to a gentleman who 
for his great possessions in the vale is called the 
King of Paterdale. Wherever it is seen it is as 
unpertinent and ofTensive as the old Graeioao* ia 
a scene of real passion. 

Ulswater forms three reaches, each three miles 
in length. The whole can never be seen at one 
view ; nor indeed any two of the reaches except 
from their point We landed near a singular 
building which serves as a hunting-seat for the 
duke of Norfolk, and we were admitted to see a 
waterfall in his garden. Nature produces as end- 
less varieties of scenery with the elements of 
wood, water, and rock, as she does of counte- 
nance with the features of the human face ; and it 
is as hopeless to delineate by words the real cha- 
racter of one as of the other. Ara Force is the 
name of this waterfall. A chaise passed us as 
we were returning to the boat ; there were three 
picturesque tourists in it, and one of them was 
fast asleep in the corner. 

The lake and the mountains end together ; a 
broad and rapid river called the Emont flows out 
of it We landed, and proceeded a league and a 
quarter through a cultivated country to Penrith, a 
town which, though we should have thought little ' 
of it in any other part of England, seems here by 
comparison like a metropolis. The flies have 
grievously tormented us upon our walk. I used 
to complain of our musquitoes, but they have at 
least the modesty to wait for night and darkness*: 
these English tormentors attack man to his face 
in broad daylight Certainly they are of the same 
species as those which were chosen to be one of 
the plagues of Egypt 

* The buffoon of the Spanish stafe.— Tm. 
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LITTKR ZLII. 

Keswiekj md Us Loke.--Lodore Waterfidl-^^scmt 
of Skiddaw, 

Wednesday. 

From Penrith to Keswick is four leagues and 
a half; and as we were told there was no place 
where we could breakfast upon the way, we lay 
in bed till a later hour tlmn would otherwise 
have beseemed pedestrians. The views were 
uninteresting afler such scenery as we had lately 
passed, yet as we were returning to the mountain- 
ous country they improved as we advanced. Our 
road lay under one very fine mountam called 
Saddleback, and from every little eminence we 
beheld before us in the distance the great boun- 
daries of the vale of Keswick. At length, afler 
walking five hours, we ascended the last hill, and 
saw the vale below us with its lake, and town, 
girt round with mountains, even more varied 
in their outline, and more remarkably grouped 
than any which we left behind. It was beginning 
to rain ; and, to confess the truth, we derived more 
satisfaction from the sight of the town than from 
the wonders around it Joyfully we reached the 
inn to which our trunks had been directed from 
Ambleside ; but our joy was in no slight degree 
clamped by the unwelcome intelligence that the 
house was. full. Was there another inn ? — ^that 
was full also : the town was crowded with com- 
pany : — but if we would walk in they would en- 
deavour to procure us beds. In a few minutes 
word was brought us that they had procured one 
bed if we had no objection to sleep together — 
and if we had, it seemed there was no alternative. 
We were assured for our comfort that strangers 
had sometimes slept in their carriages. Accord- 
ingly we were conducted to our apartment, which 
proved to be at the house of the barber. 

The Barber in England is not the important 
personage he is in our country ; he meddles with 
no surgical instruments, and the few who draw 
teeth practise exclusively among the poor, and 
are considered as degrading the profession; — 
still the barber is a person of importance every 
where; Our host was as attentively civil as man 
could be ; and partly out of compliment to him, 
partly from a fancy to be shaved in the English 
fashion, I submitted my chin to him. Barbers' 
basins, it seems, are as obsolete here as helmets, 
and Don Cluixote must in this country have found 
some other pretext for attacking a poor shaver. 
Instead of rubbing the soap upon the face, he 
used a brush : this mode of operating is not so 
cleanly as our own, but it is more expeditious. 
We find him of great use in directing our move- 
ments here. He has been a sailor ; was in the 
famous action against the Comte de Grasse ; and, 
after having been in all parts of the world, re- 
turned at last to his native place to pass the re- 
fnainder of his days in this humbler but more 



gainful employment His wife was as active as 
himself in serving us ; our trunks were presently 
brought up, — the table laid, — dinner brought from 
the inn ;^-and though we might have wished for 
a larger apartment, which was not to serve for 
bed room as well, yet the behaviour of these 
people was so unlike that of inn waiters, and had 
so much the appearance of real hospitality, that 
the gratification of seeing it was worth some lit 
tie inconvenience. The room is very neat, and 
bears marks of industrious frugality ; — it has a 
carpet composed of shreds of list of difiereni 
colours, and over the chimney-piece is the por- 
trait of one of the admirals under whom our host 
had served. 

It rained all night, and we were congratulated 
upon this, because the waterfall of Lodore, the 
roost famous in all this country, would be in per- 
fection. As soon as we had breakfasted a boat 
was ready for us, and we embarked on the lake 
about half a mile from the town. A taste for the 
picturesque, if I may-so flatter myself as to reason 
upon it from self-observation, diflers from a taste 
for the arts in this remarkable point, — ^that in- 
stead of making us fastidious it produces a dispo- 
sition to receive delight ; and teaches us to feel 
more pleasure in discovering beauty, than con- 
noisseurs enjoy in detecting a fault I have of- 
tentimes been satiated with works of art ; a col- 
lection of pictures fatigues me, and I have regard- 
ed them at last rather as a task than as a plea- 
sure. Here, on the contrary, the repetition of 
such scenes as these heightens the enjoyment of 
them. Every thing grows upon me. 1 become 
daily more and more sensible of the height of the 
mountains, observe their forms with a more dis- 
criminating eye, and watch with increased plea^ 
sure the wonderful changes they assume under 
the effect of clouds or of sunshine. 

The Lake of Keswick has this decided advan- 
tage over others which we have seen, that it im- 
mediately appears to be what it is. Winandfer- 
mere and Ulswater might be mistaken for great 
rivers, nor indeed can the whole extent of either 
be seen at once ; here you are on a land-locked 
basin of water, a league in length and about half 
as broad, — ^you do not wish it to be larger, the 
mirror is in perfect proportion to its frame. Skid- 
daw, the highest and most famous of tlie English 
mountains, forms its northern boundary,- and 
seems to rise almost immediately from its shore, 
though it is at the nearest point half a league dis- 
tant and the town intervenes. One long moun- 
tain, along which the road form^ a fine terrace, 
reaches nearly along the whole of its western 
side ; and through the space between this and 
the next mountain, which in many points of view 
appears like the lower segment of a prodigious 
circle, a lovely vale is seen which runs up among 
the hills. But the pride of the Lake of Keswick 
is at the head, where the mountains of Borrodale 
bound the prospect, in a wilder and grander 
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manner than words can adequately deacribe. 
The cataract of Lod ore thunders 'down its eastern 
side through a chasm in the rocks, which are 
wooded with birch and ash trees. It is a little 
river, flowing from a small lake upon the moun- 
tains about a league distant The water, though 
there had been heavy rains, was not adequate to 
the channel ; — ^indeed it would require a river of 
considerable magnitude to fill it, — ^yet it is at 
once the finest work and instrument of rock and 
water that I have ever seen or heard. At a little 
public house near where the key of the entrance 
is kept, they have a cannon to display the echo ; 
It was discharged for us, and we heard the sound 
rolling from hill to hill,— but for this we paid four 
shillings, which are very nearly a peso duro. So 
that English echoes appear to be the most ex- 
pensive luxuries in which a traveller can indulge. 
It is true there was an inferior one which would 
have cost only two shillings and sixpence : but 
when one buys an echo, who would be content 
for the sake of saving eighteen pence to put up 
with the second best instead of ordering at once 
the super-extra double superfine ? 

We walked once more at evening to the lake 
Bide. Immediately opposite the quay is a little 
island with a dwelling-house upon it A few years 
ago it was hideously disfigured with forts and 
batteries, a sham church, and a new druidical* 
temple ; and except a few fir-trees, the whole was 
bare. The present owner has done all which a 
man of taste could do in removing these deformi- 
ties : the church is converted into a tool house, 
the forts demolished, the batteries dismantled, the 
stones of the druidical temple employed in form- 
ing a bank, and tlie whole island planted. There 
is something in this place more like the scenes of 
«nchantment in the books of chivalry than like 
any thing in our ordinary world ; — a building, 
the exterior of which promised all the conveni- 
ences and elegancies of life, surrounded with all 
ornamental trees, in a little island the whole of 
which is one garden, and that in this lovely 
lake, girt round on every side with these aw- 
ful mountains. Immediately behind it is the long 
dark western mountain called Brandelow: the 
contrast between this and the island, which seem- 
ed to be the palace and garden of the Lady of 
the Lake, produced the same sort of pleasure that 
a tale of enchantment excites, and we beheld it 
under circumstances which heightened its won- 
ders, and gave the scene something like the un- 
reality of a dream. It was a bright evening, the 
sun shining and a few white clouds hanging mo- 
tionless in tlie sky. There was not a breath of 
air stirring, not a wave, a ripple, or wrinkle on the 
lake, so that it became like a great mirror, and 
represented the shores, mountains, sky and 
clouds so vividly, that there was not the slightest 
appearance of water. The great mountain- open- ' 
ing being reversed in the shadow, became a huge 
arch ; and through that magnificent portal the 
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long vale was seen between mcnmtains, and 
bounded by mountain beyond mountain ; all this 
in the water ; the distance perfect as in tiie actual 
scene, — ^tlie single houses standing far up in the 
vale, the smoke from their chimneys— every thing 
the same, the shadow and the substance joining 
at their bases, so that it was impossible to distin^ 
guish where the reality ended and the image be- 
gan. As we stood on the shore, heaven and the 
clouds and the sun seemed lying under us ; we 
were looking down into a sky as heavenly and as 
beautiful as that overhead, and the range of moun^ 
tains, having one line of summit under our feet 
and another above us, where suspended between 
two firmaments. 

Thursday. 
This morning we inquired as aniuously about 
the weather as if we had been on shipboard, for 
the destined business of the day was to ascend 
the great Skiddaw. After sufiering hopes and 
fears, as sunshine or cloud seemed to predomi^ 
nate, off we set with a boy to guide us. The foot 
of the mountain lies about a mile from the town ; 
the way for the first stage is along a green 
path of gradual and uninterrupted ascent, on the 
side of a green dechvity. At the northern end 
of the vale there is another lake called Bassen^ 
thwaite, closed in hke a wedge between two 
mountains, and bounding the view; the vale 
with both its lakes opened upon us as we ascend" 
cd. The second stage was infinitely more la- 
borious, being so steep, though still perfectly safe, 
that we were many times forced to halt for breath ; 
and so long that before we had completed it, the 
first ascent seemed almost levelled with the vale. 
Having conquered this the summit appeared be- 
fore us i but an intervening plain, about a mile 
across, formed the third stage of the journey; 
this was easy travelling over turf and moss. The 
last part was a ruder ascent over loose stones 
with gray moss growing between them. On the 
immediate summit there is no vegetation. We 
sat down on a rude seat formed by a pile of these 
stones, and enjoyed a boundless prospect, — that 
is, one that extended as far as the reach of the 
human eye, but the distance was dim and indis- 
tinct We saw the sea through a hazy atmo- 
sphere, and tlie smoke of some towns upon the • 
coast about six leagues off, when we were direct- 
ed to look for them : the Scotch mountains ap- 
peared beyond like clouds ; and the Isle of Man^ 
we were told, would have been visible had the 
weather been clearer. The home scene of moun- 
tains was more impressive, and in particular the 
lake of Bassenthwaite lying under a precipice 
beneath us. They who visit the summit usually 
scratch their names upon one of the loose stones 
which form the back to this rude seat We felt 
how natural and how vain it was to leave behind 
us these rude memorials, which so few could 
possibly see; and of those few, in all human 
probability, none would recognize ;-*yet we fol- 
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lowed the example of our predeeeseore. There 
are three such seats up<Hi the three points of the 
mountain; all which we visited. It is oftentimes 
piercingly cold here when the weather is temper- 
ate in the vale. This inoonyeaience we did not 
perceive, for the wind was in the south: — ^hut it 
brought on rain as we were descending, and tho- 
roughly wetted us before we reached home. 

Afler dinner, as the rain still continued, and 
we could not go further from home, we went to 
see an exhibition of pictures of the lakes, a few 
doors distant. There were several views of one 
called Waswater, which is so little visited that 
«ur book of directions is silent concerning it It 
seemed to us, however, to be of so striking a cha- 
racter, and so different from all which we have yet 
seen, that we consulted with our host concerning 
tile distance and the best mode of getting there, 
and have accordingly planned a route which is to 
include it, and which we shall commence to-mor- 
row. 

The people here wear shoes with wooden solee. 
D. who had never seen any thing of the kind be- 
fore, was inclined to infer from this that the in- 
habitants were behind the rest of £ngland in im- 
provement, till I asked him whether in a country 
60 subject to rain as by experience we knew this 
to be, a custom which kept the feet dry ought 
not to be imputed to experience of its utility rather 
than to ignorance: and if, instead of their follow- 
ing the fashions of the south of England, the other 
peasantiy would not do wisely in imitating them. 



LITTER XLIII. 

Borrodale,'-Wa8dale,''WastD0ier,''Calder Bridge. 
— Ennerdtde* — Crutmnock Water, — Lake qfBut- 
termere, — Lakes on the JtfbuvUotnt. 

Friday. 

Thk lakes which we were next to explore lay 
aoudi-west and west of Keswick. We took an 
early breakfast, provided ourselves with some 
hard eggs, slung our knapsacks, and started about 
aeven; taking the horse-road toLodore. The 
morning promised well, there was neither sun to 
heat us nor clouds enough to menace rain -, but our 
old tormentors the flies swarmed from the hedges 
and coppices by which we passed, as many, as 
active, as impudent, and hardly less troublesome 
than the imps who beset St. Anthony. 

For half a league we had no other view than 
what a gate, a gap in the hedge, or an occasional . 
rise of ground afforded. On the left was an in- 
sulated hill of considerable height wooded to the 
summit, and when we had left this, a coppice 
which reached to the foot of a long and lofty 
range of crags, and spread every where up the 
acclivity where soil enough could be found for 
trees to take root This covered road tenninated 



in a noble opening; from a part which was al- 
most completely overbowered we came out at 
once upon a terrace above the lake, the open 
crags hsing immediately upon the left. Among 
these rocks some painter formerly discovered the 
figure of a female, which with the help of imagi- 
nation may easily be made out, and accordingly 
he named the place Eve's crag, because, he said, 
she must certainly have been the first woman. 
Lodore was jittering before us, not having yet 
discharged all the rain of yesterday; and Borro- 
dale, into which we were bound, became more 
beautiful the nearer we approached. 

We had consulted tourists and topographers in 
London, that we might not overpass any thing 
worthy of notice, and our guide to the lakes was 
with us. They told us of tracts of horrible barren- 
ness, of terrific precipices, rocks rioting on rocks, 
and mountains tost together in chaotic confusion ; 
of stone avalanches rendering the way impassable, 
the fear of some travellers who had shrunk back 
from the dreadful entrance into Borrodale, and 
the heroism of others who had dared to penetrate 
into these impenetrable regions : — into these re- 
gions, however, we found no difficulty in walking 
along a good road, which coaches, of the light Eng- 
lish make, travel every summer's day. At the head 
of the lake, where the river flows into this great 
reservoir, the vale is about a mile in width, badly 
cultured, because badly drained, and often over 
flowed ; but the marsh lands had now their sunv 
mer green, and every thing was in its best dress. 
The vale contracted as we advanced, and was 
not half this width when, a mile on, we came to a 
little village called the Grange. 

This village consists of not more than half a 
score of cottages, which stand on a little rising l^ 
the river side ; built apparently without mortar, 
and that so long ago that the stones have the 
same weather-worn colour as those which lie 
upon the mountain side behind them. A few 
pines rise over them, the mountains appear to 
meet a little way on and form an amphitheatre, 
and where they meet their base is richly clothed 
with coppice wood and young trees. The river, 
like all the streams of this country, clear, shaOow, 
and melodious, washes the stone bank on which 
the greater number of the pines grow, and forms 
the foreground with an old bridge of two arches, 
as rude in construction as the cottages. The 
parapet has fallen down, and the bridge is impas- 
sable for carts which ford a little way above. The 
road from the bridge to the village is in ruins ; it 
had been made with much labour, but has been 
long neglected and the floods have left only the 
larger and deeper rooted stones, and in other 
places the floor of rock ; the mhabitants therefore 
are relatively poorer than they were in former 
tiroes. In this scene here are all the elements 
which the painter requires ; nothing can be more 
simple than the combination, nothing more beau- 
tiful I have never m all my travels seen a spot 
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wUch I could recaH so vividly : I never remem- 
ber without fancying that it can easily be describ- 
ed,-— yet never attempt to clothe my recollections 
in wordSi without feeling how inadequately words 
can represent them. 

Another mile of broken ground, the most in- 
teresting which I ever traversed, brought us to a 
single' rock called the Bower Stone, a fragment of 
great size which has fallen from the heights. The 
same person, who formerly disfigured the island 
in Keswick Lake with so many abominations, 
has been at work here also; has built a little 
mock hermitage, set up a new druidical stone, 
erected an ugly house for an old woman to live 
in who is to show the rock, for fear travellers 
should pass under it without seeing it, cleared 
away all the fragments round it, and, as it rests 
upon a narrow base like a ship upon its keel, dug 
a hole underneath through which the curious may 
gratify themselves by shaking hands with the old 
woman. The oddity of this amused us greatly, 
provoking as it was to meet with such hideous 
buildings in such a place, for the place is as beau- 
tiful as eyes can behold or imagination conceive. 
The river flows immediately below, of that pale 
gray-green transparency which we sometimes 
see in the last Kght of the evening sky ; a shelf 
ofpebbles on the opposite shore shows where it 
finds its way through a double channel when 
swoln by rains : — the rest of the shore is covered 
with a grove of young trees which reach the foot 
of a huge single crag, half clothed with brush- 
wood: this crag when seen from Keswick ap- 
pears to block up the pass. Southward we look- 
ed down into Borrodale, whither we were bound ; 
— a vale which appeared in the shape of a horse- 
shoe. 

This lovely vale, when we had descended into 
it, appeared to lie within an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains ; but as we advanced we perceived that its 
real shape was that of the letter Y : our way lay 
along the right branch. They have a pestilential 
fungus in this country, which has precisely the 
smell of putrid carrion, and is called by the fit 
name of the stinker, and it is so frequent as to be 
quite a nuisance along the road. We passed 
tiirough one little village and left a second on our 
right, the loneliest imaginable places j — ^both vil- 
lages, and the few single houses which we saw in 
the vale, have pines planted about them. A third 
and still smaller village called Seathwaite lay be- 
fore us ; drearily situated because no attempt has 
been made to drain the land around, easily as it 
might be done. Above this lies the mine of black 
lead, of which those pencils so famous all over 
Europe are made ; it is the only one of the kind 
which has yet been discovered. We could not 
see it, as it is worked only occasionally, and had 
just been shut 

Our attention had been too much engaged by 
the delightful scenes around us to let us think of 
the weather, when to our surprise it began to rain 
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hard : — ^there was no altbrnatnre but to proceed, 
for we were between two and three leagues from 
Keswick. Dreary as the wet and splashy ground 
about Seathwaite had appeared as we approached, 
it became cheerful when we looked back upon it, — 
for it seemed as if we were leaving all habitable 
parts, — ^nothing but rocks and mountains were to 
to be seen. When we had almost reached the 
extremity of this ascending vale, we came to a 
little bridge, as rude as work of human hands can 
be ; the stream making a little cataract immedi- 
ately under it Here the ascent of the mountain 
began ; a steep, wet, winding path, more like a 
goat's highway than the track of manr It rained 
heavily ; but we consoled ourselves with remark- 
ing that the rain kept us cool, whereas we should 
otherwise have suffered much from heat After 
long labour we reached a part which from its 
easier acclivity seemed almost like a plain ; and 
keeping by the side of a little stream came to a 
small mountain lake, or Tarn, as it is called in the 
language of the country. A crag rose behind it ; 
the water was so dark, that till I came close to it 
I could scarcely believe it was clear. It may be 
thought that there is nothing more in a pool on 
the mountains than in a pool on aplain,--butthe 
thing itself occasions a to^ly different sensation. 
The sense of loneliness is an awful feeUng. I 
have better understood why the saints of old were 
wont to retire into the wilderness, since I have 
visited these solitudes. The maps call this Spark- 
ling Tarn ; but Low Tarn is the name given it 
in the neighbourhood, and another, about half an 
hour's height above it, they call High Tarn. This 
other is omitted in the maps, which, indeed, the 
knowledge we have of their track, little as it is, 
enables us to say are very incorrect It would 
make a fine picture, and the height of its situa- 
tion might be expressed by alpine plants in the 
foreground. 

Beyond this there was about half a mile still 
up, and by a steeper road. Having reached the 
highest point, which is between Scafell and Great 
Gabel, two of the highest mountains in England, 
we saw Wasdale below bending to the south-west, 
between mountains whose exceeding height we 
were now able to estimate by our own experience ; 
and to the west the sea appeared through an 
opening. The descent may without exaggeration 
be called tremendous ; not that there is danger, but 
where any road is possible it is not possible to 
conceive a worse. It is, like the whole surface 
round it, composed of loose stones, and the path 
serpentizes in turns as short and as frequent as a 
sneike makes in flight It is withal as steep as 
it can be to be practicable for a horse. At first 
we saw no vegetation whatever ; afler a while 
only a beautiful plant, called here the stone-fern 
or mountain parsley, a lovely plant in any situa- 
tion, but appearing greener and lovelier here be- 
cause it was alone. The summits every where 
were wrapt in clouds ; on our right, however, we 
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could see the rocks rising in pinnacles and gro- 
tesque forms, — ^like the lines which I have seen 
a child draw for rocks and mountains, who had 
heard of but never seen them : — or the edge of a 
thunder cloud rent by a storm. Still more re- 
markable than the form is the colouring; the 
«tone is red ; loose heaps or rather sheets of stones 
lay upon the sides ; in the dialect of the country 
they call such patdies screes, and it is convenient 
to express them by a single word : those which 
the last winter had brought down were in all their 
fresh redness ; others were white with lichens ; 
here patches and lines of green were interposed. 
At this height the white lichen predominated; 
but in other parts that species is the commonest 
which is called the geographical, from its resem- 
blance to the lines of a map ; it is of a bright 
green, veined and spotted with black ; — so bright 
as if nature, in these the first rudiments of vege- 
tation, had rivalled the beauty of her choicest 
works. Wasdale itself, having few trees and 
many lines of enclosure, lay below us like a map. 

The lake was not visible till we were in the 
valley. It runs from north-east to south-west, and 
one mountain extends along the whole of its 
southern side, rising, not perpendicularly indeed, 
but so nearly perpendicular as to afibrd no path, 
and so covered with these loose stones as to al- 
low of no vegetation, and to be called from them 
Tke Screes. The stream which accompanied our 
descent was now swollen into a river by similar 
mountain torrents descending from every side. 
The dale is better cultivated at the head than 
Borrodale, being better drained ; and the houses 
seemed to indicate more comfort and more opu- 
lence than those on the other side the mountain ; 
but stone houses and slate roofs have an impos- 
ing appeaarance of cleanliness, which is not always 
verified upon near inspection. Ash trees grew 
round the houses, greener than the pine, more 
graceful and perhaps more beautiful; yet we 
liked them less:— was this because even in the 
midst of summer the knowledge that the pine will 
not fade influences us, though it is not directly 
remembered ? 

The rain ceased, and the clouds grew thinner. 
They still concealed the summits, but now be- 
gan to adorn the mountains, so light and silvery 
did they become. At length they cleared away 
from the top, and we perceived that the moun- 
tain, whose jagged and grotesque rocks we had 
so much admired, was of pyramidal shape. That 
on the southern side of the dale head, which was 
of greater magnitude and therefore probably, 
though not apparently, of equal height, had 
three summits. The clouds floated on its side, 
and seemed to cling to it. We thought our shore 
tamer than the opposite one ; till we recollected 
the road would not be visible from the water ; 
and presently the mountain, which we thought of 
little magnitude or beauty while we passed under 
h, became, on looking back, the most pyramidal 



of the whole : and in one point had a deft i 
mit like Parnassus ; thus forming the third conical 
mountain of the group, which rose as if immedi- 
ately from the head of the lake, the dale being lost 
But of all objects the screes was the most extras 
ordinary. Imagine the whole side of a moun- 
tain, a league in length, covered with loose 
stones, white, red, blue, and green, in long straight 
lines as the torrents had left them, in sheets and 
in patches, sometimes broken by large fragments 
of rocks which had unaccountably stopped in 
their decent, and by parts which, being too pre- 
cipitous for the stones to rest on, were darkened 
with mosses— and every vaiiety of form and co- 
lour was reflected by the dark water at its foot ; 
no trees or bushes upon the whole mountain — all 
was bare, but more variegated by this wonderful 
mixture of colouring than any vegetation could 
have made it 

The lake is a league in length, and the billy 
country ends Math it We entered upon a culti- 
vated track, well wooded and broken with gentle 
swells, the mountains on the right and left re- 
ceding towards Ennerdale and Eskdale. About 
half a league beyond the end of the lake we 
came to a miserable alehouse, the first which we 
had found all day, where they charged us an un- 
reasonable price for milk and oaten bread. We 
went into a churchyard here, and were surpris- 
ed at seeing well-designed and well-lettered 
tombstones of good red stone, in a place appa- 
rently inhabited by none but poor peasantry. In 
about another league we came to a larger village, 
where the manufactures had begotten alehouses ; 
in the churchyard was a pillow of the Pagan 
Danes converted into a cross, once curiously 
sculptured, but the figures are now nearly eflaced. 
Here we came into the high road which runs 
along the coast, and in a short time arrived at a 
little town called Calder Bridge, where to our 
comfort, after a walk of not less than seven 
leagues, we found a good inn. The bridge from 
which this place is named is very beautiful ; the 
river flows over rocks, which it has furrowed at 
the banks, bo that shelves of rock jut over the 
water, here green, here amber coloured; ash, 
mountain-ash, and sycamore overhang it — ^We 
have seen inscriptions over some of the houses in 
Saxon characters to-day, — a proof how long old 
customs have been retained in these parts. 
t " Well," said D. this morning when he came 
into my room, " we shall not be caught in the 
rain to-day, that is certain, — ^forwe must set oft 
in it" — ^We were to return to Keswick by way 
of Ennerdale and Crummock Lakes ; — the road 
was not easy for strangers, and we soon lost it : 
but while we were stopping to admire an oak 
growing from three trunks of equal size which 
united into one breast-high from the ground, a 
man overtook us and set us right Perhaps the 
tree was originally planted upon a hillock, and 
these tJtaee stems had been the roots. It was 
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nearly two leagues to Knnerdale bridge, and it 
rained heavily the whole way : — ^there we break- 
&sted in a dirty and a comfortless alehouse } but 
while we dried ourselves by the lEire the sub came 
out, and we set offcheerfully towards the foot of 
theUe. 

Ennerdale water is a sort of square, spreading 
widely at its base. The mountains seem to have 
planted their outworks in the lake ; they rise di- 
rectly up to a certain height on both sides, thea 
leave an interval of apparently level ground be- 
hind when they start up again to a greajt height 
All are bare, with something of the same colour- 
ing as in Wasdale, but in a less degree. The 
lake is about a league in length ; at its foot the 
dale is cultivated, spotted with such houses as 
suit the scene ; and so wooded as to form a fitting 
find delightful foreground. We had here a singu- 
lar and most beautiful elfect of shadow. A line 
of light crossed the lake: all that was in sun- 
shine seemed water; all that was in shade re- 
flected the shores so perfectly, with such a mo- 
tionless and entire resemblance, that it appeared 
as if the water were stopt by some unseen dam 
on the edge of a precipice, or abyss, to which no 
bottom could be seen. 

From this place we ventured to cross the moun- 
tains to Crummock, where there was no track : 
they told us we could not nuss the way ; and it 
was true, — but wo to the traveller who should be 
overtaken there by clouds or by storms ! it was a 
wild track — a few straggling sheep upon the 
^een hill sides, and kites screaming overhead, the 
only living things. We saw the rude ouliineofa 
man cut in the turf by some idle shepherd's boy, 
and it gave us some pleasure as being the work 
of hands. As we were descending, having ef- 
fected a passage of nearly three hours, we saw 
to our right a diasm in die mountain in which 
trees were growing, and out of which a stream 
issued. There we turned ; and soon found that 
it must needs be the waterfall called Scale-force, 
one of the objects especially marked in our route. 
The stream falls down a fissure in the rock in 
one unbroken stream, from a prodigious height, 
then rolls along a litde way, and takes a second 
but less leap before it issues out. 

A heavy shower came on : but we were well 
repaid on reaching the shore of Crummock Lake ; 
for one of the loveliest rainbows that ever eyes 
beheld, reached along the great mountain oppo- 
site, — the colour of the mountain itself being 
scarcely less various or less vivid. We came to 
an inn at the foot of the lake, procured a boat and 
embarked; but this lake is not supplied like 
Winandermere and Keswick. Never did adven- 
turers in search of pleasure set foot in a more rot- 
ten and crazy embarkation,— it was the ribs and 
skeleton of a boat; however, there was no other; 
if we would go upon the lake we must be con- 
-tented with this. We were well repaid : — ^for, of 
Jill the scenes in the land of lakes, that from the 
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middle of Crummock is assuiedly the ffvndeeL 
In colour the mountains almost rival the rainbow 
varieties of Waswater ; they rise immediate^ 
from the water, and appear therefore higher and 
more precipitous than any which we have seen. 
Honistar crag forms the termination, the steepest 
rock in the whde country and of the finest C^ ; 
it resembles the table mountains in the East In* 
dies, each of which has its fortress on the sum- 
mit To appearance it was at the end of this wa- 
ter, but a Httle vale intervened and the smaller 
lake of Bottermero. We landed at the end, and 
walked to the village by this second water, where 
we took up our abode for the night for the first 
time in a village inn. 

Sunday. 

The western mde of this little lake is formed 
by a steep mountain called Red Pike ; a stream 
runs down it, issuing from a Tarn in a basin near 
the summit ; which, when seen fi'om below or 
from the opposite heists, appears certainly to 
have been once the crater of a volcano. The 
situation of this Tern was so peculiar that we 
would not leave it unseen. Before breakfast we 
commenced our labour, and labour in truth it was. 
We had supposed an hour and a half would be 
sufficient for the expedition ; but were that time 
in getting up, and just as long in returning, so 
steep was the mountain side. As we ascended, 
it was remarkable to perceive how totally Crum- 
mock water had lost all its grandeur ; — it was a 
striking emblem of human pursuits, thus divest- 
ed of their importance and dwindling into insig- 
nificance when we look back upon them. Hav- 
ing conquered the ascent, instead of finding the 
Tarn immediately on the edge, as we expected, 
there was a plainof half a mile to cross, and then 
we found it lying under a buttress of rock ; — as 
lonely a spot as ever mountain kite sailed over. 
Like Low Tarn, its waters were dark ; but the 
sun shone and the wind just breaking up the sur- 
face, rolled over it a fleeting hue like the colour 
of a pigeon's neck. There is a pleasure in see- 
ing what few besides ourselves have seen. One 
Tarn, I perceive, differs little from another : — but 
the slighter the difference of features is, the more 
pleasure there is in discovering that diflerence ; — 
and if another of these mountain pools lay in our 
way, I diould willingly spend three hours more 
in ascending to it 

The most unpleasant part of this expedition, 
fatiguingly steep as it was, — and nothing could 
be steeper which was not an actual precipice, — 
was, that we had a wall to cross of loose stones, 
very broad, and as high as an ordinary man's 
stature. The utmost care was necessary lest 
we should drag the stones after us; in which 
case they would have killed us and buried us at 
the same time. 

Our road to Keswick lay up a long ascent bo» 
tween green swelling mountains — a pastora. 
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■cene, with its stream in the bottom, and sheep* 

folds beside it— then down that vale of Newlands, 
which is seen so beautifully from Keswick through 
the great mountain portal. 



LETTER XI.I7. 

Depatiure from the Lakes, — Wigton. — Carlide.-^ 
Penrith,^ The Borderers. — The PiUar of the 
CoufUess.^ .appUhy,— Brough.— Stainmour. — 
Bovoes,— Yorkshire Schools, 

Monday. 

We were now to leave the land of lakes and 
Cum our faces towards London. The regular 
road would have been to have returned to Pen- 
rithy and there have met the stage ; but it would 
cost us only half a day's journey to visit Carlisle 
from whence it starts ; and a city whose name 
occurs so often in the English history, being the 
frontier town on this part of the Scottish border, 
was deserving of this little deviation from the 
shortest route. For Carlisle therefore we took 
chaise from Keswick, the distance being eight 
leagues. Qur road lay under Skiddaw, and, 
when we had advanced about five miles, over- 
looked the lake of Bassenthwaite nearly the 
whole of its length. We now perceived the beau- 
ty of this water, which, because of its vicinity to 
Keswick, is contemptuously overlooked by trap 
vellers ; and the sight of its wooden shores, its 
mountainous sides, with its creeks and bays, 
and the grand termination formed by the Borro- 
dale mountains as we looked back, made us re- 
gret that we had not devoted a day in exploring 
it The road at length bent to the eastward, 
leaving the lake ; and shortly afterwards, walk- 
ing up a steep hill, we had a new and striking 
view of the vale. The lake of Keswick was hid- 
den behind Brand clow, the long mountain which 
forms its western bank : over this appeared 
the mountains behind the waterfall of Lodore, 
and over these we could distinguish the point o^ 
a remarkable mountain at the head of Winander- 
mere. This was our last view of this lovely coun- 
try : and a certainty that it was the last, that no 
circumstances could lead me to it again, made me 
gaze longer and more earnestly, as if to fix deeper 
in my memory so exquisite a landscape. I re- 
membered the day of my departure from my fa- 
ther's house, and for the first time anticipated with 
fear the time when I should leave England never 
to return to it 

We had left the mountains, but their roots or 
outworks extended to some distance before the 
plain began. The road lay over an open country 
of broken ground, with hills at a little distance 
enclosed in square patclies, and newly, as it ap- 
peared, brought into cultivation. There was not 
a sin^te tree n»ng in the hedgerows. Our stage 



was to Wigton, fhre leagues and a half, which is 
unusually far. The postboy rested his horses at 
Ireby, one of those townlets in which every thing 
reminds us of the distance from a metropolis. It 
consists of a few houses forming something like 
a piazza, grass grows between the stones of the 
pavement, and the children came clattering round 
us in their wooden shoes, as if the sight of a chaise 
was a novelty. We soon gained an eminence, 
from whence the flat country opened upon us. 
Solway firth and the Scottish mountains lay to the 
north, to the east and south the plain extended as 
far as we could see : — a noble prospect, and to us 
the more striking as we had been so much among 
the close scenery of a mountainous district We 
passed near a quadrangular farmhouse, which 
the driver told us was built like those in Scotland. 
The dwelling and outrbouses are round the fold, 
and the dunghill in the middle of the court This 
form was evidently devised for defence against 
cow-stealers. 

Wigton bears all the marks of increased pros* 
perity. It is not many years since its market 
was held on Sunday, and the country people 
bought their meat before they went into church, 
carried it into church with them and hung it over 
tlie back of their seats till the service was over. 
The many well-drest inhabitants whom we be- 
held were sufficient proof that no such custom 
could now be tolerated there. Good inns, good 
shops, carts and chaises in the streets, and ma- 
sons at work upon new houses, were symptoms 
of rapid improvement They paint their houses 
with a dark red, thus hiding and disfiguring good 
stone : perhaps it may be thought the paint pre- 
serves the stones, but there can be no good reason 
for preferring so abominable a colour. Going up 
the stairs of the inn I noticed a common alehouse 
print of the battle of Wexford, which was an ac- 
tion with the Irish, insurgents in the late rebellioD 
in that country. It represented a lady, by name 
Miss Redmond, at the head of the rebels, who is 
said to have taken arms to revenge the death ol 
her lover. The artist was probably a well-wisher 
to the Irishmen. 

From hence to Carlisle was less than three 
leagues, and the cathedral was in view over the 
plain. We met carts upon the way having 
wheels of primitive rudeness, without spokes^ 
such as are used in our country, and which I have 
never till now seen since I left it One of these 
wheels we saw by the road side laid against the 
bank as a stile, its two holes serving as ladder 
steps to ascend by. Carlisle is the capital of these 
parts, and is indeed a great city. While dinner 
was preparing we hastened to the cathedral. Its 
tower would not be thought fine upon a parochial 
English church, and looks the worse for standing 
upon so large a body. The inside, however, prov- 
ed far more interesting than tlie exterior had 
promised. The old stalls remain, admirably carv- 
ed in English oak, which rivals stone in durabi* 
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lity ; but the choir is disfignred by a doable row 
of those vile partitions which crowd and debase 
all the heretical churches : and the window, in- 
stead of old painted glass of which every pane is 
stained, having only a border of bright yellow, 
with corners of bright green, round uncoloared 
compartments, flings a glaring and ill-assorted 
light The lives of St. Augustine, St. Anthony 
the Great, and St Cuthbert, are represented here 
in a series of pictures. They were plastered over 
at the time of the schism, but have been lately re- 
covered, as much as possible, by the exertions of 
Percy the antiquary and poet, who is a dignitary 
of this church. As vestiges of antiquity they are 
curious ; but otherwise they might well have been 
spared ; the subjects being taken from those fabu- > 
lous legends by which men of mistaken piety have 
given so much occasion of scandal. One of them 
represents the devil appearing to St Augustine, 
with a large book upon his back, fastened with 
great clasps, which is the register wherein he 
keeps his account of sins committed, and it seems 
a sufficient load for him. He had brought it to 
show the saint his debtor account, which we are 
to suppose has been cancelled by immediate pray- 
er, for the devil is saying, Pttnitet me Hbi osttf^ 
diaae Itbrum, *' I repent of having shown thee 
the book." Over some of the oldest tombs we 
noticed a remarkable fori^i of arch, which might 
be adduced as an example of the sylvan origin of 
Gothic architecture: it resembles abent bough, 
of which the branches have been lopt, but not dose 
to the stem. 

The city walls, which half a century ago were 
capable of defence, are now in a state of decay ; 
the castle is still guarded, because within the court 
there is a depository of arms and field-pieces. 
Here is an entire portcullis, formed of wood cased 
with iron. Manufactories of late introduction 
have doubled the population within a few years, 
but with little addition to the decent society of 
the place. Poor Scotch and poor Irish chielBy 
make up the increase, and the city swarms with 
manufacturing poor in their usual state of depra- 
vity. We are once more in the land of salmon. 
Some of the natives here take this fish with a 
dexterity truly savage ; they ride on horseback 
into the water, and pierce them with a heavy tri- 
dent as long as a tilting-spear. 

I observed many pecuharities at our inn. Two 
grenadiers, painted upon wood, and then cut out 
to the picture so as to resemble life, keep guard j 
one at the bottom of the stairs, another halfway 
up. They brought us a singular kind of spoon 
in our negus — ^longer than the common one, the 
stem round, twisted in the middle, and ending in 
a heavy button or head, the heavy end being plac- 
ed m the glass, and designed to crush the sugar. 
The boot-cleaner is an old Scotchman, with all' 
the proverbial civility of his nation ; he entered 
with a low bow, and asked if we would please 
io give him leave to dean our boots. My bed oar 
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tains may serve as a good spedmen of the politi- 
cal freedom permitted in England. General 
Washington is there represented driving Ameri- 
ca Independence in a car drawn by leopards, a 
black Triton running beside them, and blowing 
his conch — meant, I conceive, by his crown of 
feathers, to designate the native Indians. In an- 
another compartment. Liberty and Dr. Franklin 
are walking hand in hand to the Temple of Fain0, 
where two little Cupids display a globe on which 
America and the Atlantic are marked. The tree 
of liberty stands by, and the stamp-act reversed 
is bound round it I have often remarked the 
taste of the people for these coarse allegories. 

Tuesday. 

At six we were on the roof of the stage-coach 
on our return to London afler this long journey. 
We saw symptoms of our vicinity to Scotland 
upon the road. Scotch drovers were on their 
way home, men who are employed in driving lean 
cattle into England to be fattened for the English 
market ; they wore, instead of a hat, a sort of flat 
turban, and had a krge mantle of gray checquer- 
ed cloth scarf round them, a costume far more 
graceful than the English. One woman we saw 
walking barefoot, and carrying her shoes in her 
hand. " *Tis the way they do in Scotland," said 
the Scotchman, who seemed to pride himself on 
having been bom the south side of the border. 
Skiddaw appeared to our right, in a new form and 
of more impressive magnitude than when we first 
beheld it at its foot, because we were aware of the 
distance and knew by experience its height Du- 
ring the whole of the first stage the road inclined 
toward the mountains which we had left : we 
did not look at them without something of regret, 
remembering hours and days spent among them, 
in that happy state of health, both bodily and men- 
tal, which extracts enjoyment even from difficul- 
ty and toil. 

We breakfasted at Penrith. There are the re- 
mains of a castle here on a little eminence, which 
have been much dilapidated of late ; a fine gateway 
has been pulled down for the sake of the materi- 
als, and after it hffd been demolished, the stones 
were found to be so excellently cemented together 
that it was cheaper to dig fresh ones than to sepa- 
rate them. This habit of quarrying in castles and 
abbeys has been fatal to some of the most inter- 
esting ruins in England. Richard III. resided 
here when Duke of Gloucester : the character of 
this prince, like tliat of our Pedro, has been vin- 
dicated by late historians; and the prevailing 
opinion is, that he has been atrociously calumny 
ated to gratify the Tudors, an able but a wicked 
race of princes. It is a proof of his popular qua> 
lities at least that his memory is still in good odor 
here, where he could not have been beloved mr- 
less he had eminently deserved to be so, because 
the country was attached to the hostile party. 
We had an intelligent compaDioa cm the roo^ 
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a native of the country, who seemed to take 
pleasure in communicating information to us 
concerning it, perceiving me to be a foreigner, 
and that I listened to him with attention. This 
Tendered the next stage, for unfortunately he pro- 
ceeded no further with us, particularly interest- 
ing. The road ran parallel with the sierra of 
Crossfell, at some little distance from it; its 
length and uniformity of outline so diminished 
its apparent height, that I listened to him at first 
with incredulity when he told me it exceeded any 
of the mountains in the lake country : yet books 
confirm his statement, and appearances must not 
be weighed against measurement It formed a 
fine screen to the East Immediately near Pen- 
rith we crossed two rivers which still retained the 
wild character of mountain streams. The coun- 
try is beautiful, and its scenery enriched by the 
ruins of many castles, the strong holds in former 
times of the banditti of the Border. These Bor- 
derers carried the art of cow-stealing to its great- 
est possible perfection ; they are now reduced to 
a state of subordination and law, and t^eir district 
is as orderiy as any in the kingdom ; yet in those 
parts which are remote from the great roads, 
though their plundering habits are all laid aside, 
they retain much of their old rude manners and 
barbarous spirit An instance of this we heard 
of from our companion. A borderer, who was 
at mortal enmity with one of his neighbours, fell 
sick ; and being given over, sent for his enemy 
that they might be reconciled. " Ah," said he, 
when the man entered the room, " I am very bad, 
very bad indeed; d'ye think I shall die?'' 
"Why, I hope not;" replied his visiter — "to be 
sure you are very bad, but for all that perhaps 
you may do yet" " No, no," said the other, "I 
shall die, I know I shall die ;— and so I have sent 
for you that I may not go out of th^ world in 
enmity with any one. So, d'ye see, we'll be 
friends. The quarrel between us is af^ over,— , 
all over, — and so give me your hand." ' Accord- 
ingly this token of reconciliation was perform- 
ed, and the other took his leave ; when, just as he 
was closing the door after him, the sick man cried 
out, "But stop — stop," said he, "if I should not 
die this time, this is to go for nothing: mind 
now, it's all to be just as it was before if I do not 
die." 

Not far from Penrith is a pillar of stone, well 
wrought, and formerly well emblazoned, with 
uials on each side, and this inscription upon a 
brazen plate : 

Tlds pillar was erected Anno 16.*t6, fry the Right 
Hmourahle Anne, ComUess Dowager of Pembrook, 
md sole heir of the Right Honourable George, Earl 
of CumJberlandy ^. for a memorial of her last part- 
ing in this place with her good and pious mother, the 
^ Right Honowroble Margaret, Countess Dowager of 
CumfteHond, the %d of April 1616. In memory 
wheftof she also left an annvUy of four pounds to he 
distributed to the poor within the parish of Brought 



htm every %ddayof J§prU,fiT emr, upon tho 8Ume 
Table hard 6y. 

The little low stone table stands close at band, 
on which the distribution of this alms is still made. 
I have seldom been so interested by any menu* 
ment or inscription as by this, which relates 
wholly to the private feelings of an individual. 
She was an admirable woman, and her name is 
still held in veneration. 

A little distant, though not in sight of the road, 
is the scene of a circumstance which I have seen 
more frequently related than any other single an- 
ecdote in English books : so deep an interest do 
these people, one and all, take either in the prac- 
tice or the tales of hunting. It is the park, ^N bin- 
fi^ld is its name, where a hart was once started 
and chased by a single buck-hound from thence 
to Red Kirk in Scotland, which is sixty Engliah 
miles ofi*, and back again ; thirty leagues in all. 
The hart returned to die upon his lair : he leaped 
the park pales, and expired immediately ; and 
the hound, not having strength for the leap, 
died on the outside. Their heads were sailed 
against a hawthorn tree, with these hues under 
them: 

Hercules killed Hart-o-Greece, 
And Hart-o-Greece killed Hercules* 

We passed through Kirkby Thur, that is, the 
church by Thor, one of the few etymological ves- 
tiges of Saxon idolatry in England. The wor- 
ship of this god was common in these parts ; the 
name Thor occurs in a pedigree as that of the 
lord of one of the manors in Cumberland. 
Through Temple Sowerby next, where the 
Knights Templars were once established. It was 
not unusual formerly, for men who found it ne- 
cessary to limit their expenses as much as possi- ^ 
ble, to retire into this neighbourhood, where, thirty 
years ago, they could live in a respectable family 
for so small pension as eighteen English pounds ; 
— a sort of banishment, for there was then little 
intercourse between the metropolis and these 
remote parts, and no stage-coach nearer than 
York. Then we reached Appleby, the county 
town of Westmoreland, though apparently a 
smaller place than Kendal. The road runs close 
by it, but does not enter ; a river dividing it from 
the town. A castle, one of the few which are 
still habitable, overiooks it from a wooded emi- 
nence ; the river and bridge come into the fore- 
ground, and the whole forms a highly beautiful 
scene. Here we lost our companion. He told 
us that Appleby was almost in as high a state of 
faction about horse-racing as ever Constantinople 
has been from the same cause. 

The road, which was now become of a drearier 
character, continued under Crossfell till we ap- 
proached Brough, when it drew nearer to the ^ 
sierra just at its termination. Its sides were broken 
here with rocks, and loose stones brought from 
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above by the frosts and torrents. Under it stood 
some well-built houses, with a few trees about 
them, not set thickly enough to look like planta- 
tions, but as if of spontaneous growth. The ap- 
pearance of these houses, wherein certainly the 
elegancies as well as the comforts of life could 
be found, formed an impressive contrast with the 
dreariness of the adjoining country ; which was 
as black and ungenial as the worst waters of Ga- 
licia. At Brough the coach dined, at an hour un- 
reasonably early, and at an inn bad enough and 
dirty enough to be in character with a beggarly 
town. 

Our next stage was over the sierra of Stain- 
moor, a cold and desolate tract The few houses 
upon the way bear testimony to. the severity of 
the climate ; their roofs are raised to as acute an 
angle as possible, that the snow may not lie upon 
them, which cover these heights probably all the 
winter through. Since my first day's journey in 
Cornwall I have seen nothing so desdate, and in 
this latitude the sky is as cheerless as the earth. 
Beyond this is the town of Bowes, which is in 
Yorkshire, a huge province, as large as any other 
three in this island. The town, like all those 
which we have seen since Carlisle, has its ruined 
castle, meant formerly for protection against their 
marauding neighbours, who long after the union 
of the two kingdoms carried on incessant hostili- 
ties against English beef and mutton. 

At Bowes begins the great grazing country for 
children. It is the cheapest part of England, and 
schools for boys have long been established here, 
to which tradesmen, and even some parents of 
higher order, who think money better than learn- 
ing, send their children from all the great towns, 
even from the western provinces, — but London 
supplies the greater number. Two of these lads 
we took up, who were returning to their parents 
in the metropolis afler a complete Yorkshire edu- 
cation. One of them, who was just fourteen, had 
been four years there, during which time one of 
his sisters and his father had died, and he had 
never seen the face of friend or kinsman. I ask- 
ed him if he thought he should know his brothers 
and sisters when he saw them : he said he sup- 
posed not: but presently after a pause, added 
with a smile in the dialect of the country, " I think 
/ shall ken'em too." This was an interesting 
lad, with a quick eye and a dyspeptic counte- 
nance. He will be apprenticed behind some Lon- 
don counter, or at a lawyer's desk, and die for 
want of fresh air. His companion was a fine, 
thriving, tliick-headed fellow, with a bottle belly 
and a bulbous nose : of that happy and swinish 
temperament that it might be sworn he would 
fatten wherever he went 

The schools are upon the most economical 
plan : a pension of sixteen pounds sterling pays 
for every thing, clothing included. For certain 
they are kept upon Spartan fare ; but the boys, 
who were from different schools, spake well d | 



their masters, and bad evidently been happy there* 
Sheets are considered as superfluous, and clean 
linen as a luxury reserved only for Sundays. 
They wash their own clothes by means of a ma- 
chine ; and the masters use no other labourers in 
getting in their harvests both of hay and com ; so 
that, what with fanning, teaching, and a small 
cure, fbr they are generally priests, they make 
the system answer. What is taught is merely 
what is required for the common purposes of life, 
to write well, and be ready at the ordinary ope- 
rations of arithmetic. They profess to teach La^ 
tin, but I could not find that the masters ever 
ventured beyond the grammar. At one of these 
schools they had been enacting plays, to which 
the neighbourhood were admitted at a price. 
Three pounds a ni^t had been their receipt^ and 
this was divided among the boys. Our little 
friend related this with great satisfaction, told us 
that he himself had played a part, and was easily 
persuaded to give us one of his songs. They 
had moveable scenes, he said, as good as we could 
see in any theatre. — One c^ these schools con- 
sists of Irish boys, and the master goes over every 
summer to catch a drove of them. 

A single house at Greta Bridge was our next 
stage, pleasantly situated beside a clear rapid 
river in a woody country ; but after this single 
scene of beauty all was flat and dismal. The 
road, however, had this recommendation, that 
for league after league it was as straight as the 
most impatient traveller could wish it At mid- 
night we left the coach at Borough Bridge, bid- 
ding adieu to the poor boys, who had forty hours 
to travel on. 



LETTER XLV. 

York C9y and J\iin8ter,— Journey to Linceln, — 
Traoeliers imposed upon.—Inn-keepera.'^Ferry 
over the Trent — Lincobu — Great Tom. — JVeto- 
ark, — Mconbury HiU, 

Wednesday. 
From Borough Bridge, which is a little town 
full of good inns, we took chaise in the morning 
for York. The road was a straight line over a 
dead flat ; the houses which we passed were of 
red brick roofed with tiles, uglier than common 
cottages, and not promising more comfort within. 
York is one of the few English cities with the 
name of which foreigners are familiar. I was dis- 
appointed that its appearance in the distance waa 
not finer ; we saw its huge cathedral rising over 
the level, — but that was all ; and I found that 
the second city in England was as little imposing 
as the metropolis upon a first view. We drove 
under an M gateway and up a narrow street, or- 
dered dinner at the inn, and set out to see the 
cathedral here called the Minster. 
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Though I bad Aeen the cathedral churches of 
£j:et6r, Salisbury, Wefitminster, and Worcester, 
my expectations were exceeded here; for though 
on the outside something, I know not what, is 
venting, the interior surpasses any thing to be 
seen elsewhere. It is in magnitude that York 
minster is unrivalled ; it is of the best age of 
Gothic, and in admirable repair, — this praise must 
be given to the English heretics, that they preserve 
these monuments of magnificent piety with a pro* 
per care, and do not suffer them to be disfigured 
by the barbarism of modem times. Here indeed 
we felt the full effect of this wonderful architec- 
ture ; in which all the parts are highly ornament- 
ed, yet the multiplicity of ornaments contributes to 
one great impression. We ascended the tower 
by such a wearying round of steps that I was 
compelled to judge mote respectfully of its height 
than we had done when beholding it from below. 
The day was hazy ; we saw, however, sufficiently 
far into a flat country ; and the city, and the ,body of 
the immense building below us, with its towers 
and .turrets, its buttresses and battlements, were 
objects far more impressive than any distant view. 

Having satisfied our curiosity here, we strolled 
in search of other objects ; saw the castle, which 
is converted into a prison ; and found our way to 
a public walk beside the river Ouse, a sluggish and 
muddy stream, which, however, as it is navigable^ 
the people of York would be loath to exchange 
for one of the wild Cumberland rivers which we 
could not but remember with regret. There is a 
bridge over it of remarkable architecture, whose 
irregular arches with the old houses adjoining form 
a highly picturesque pile. While we were looking 
at it, we heard some one from the ships sing out, 
*' There he goes !" and this was repeated from 
vessel to vessel, and from shore to shore, chiefly 
by boys and children, in a regular tone, and at 
regular intervals almost like minute guns. It 
was some time before we paid any attention to 
this ; but at last it was repeated so often that it 
forced itself upon our notice, and we inquired of 
a woman, whose little girl was joining in the cry, 
what it meant She told us it was a man then 
crossing at the ferry, whom the children* always 
called after in this way : she could give no further 
account, and did not know that he had done any 
thing to provoke it He was a man in years, and 
of decent appearance. It is possible that he may 
have committed some oflence which drew upon 
him the public notice, — ^but it is equally possible 
that this was begun in sport; and if so, as the 
woman indeed understood it to be, it is one of the 
strangest instances of popular persecution I ever 
witnessed. Age and deformity, I may here ve- 
mark, are always objects of ridicule in England ; 
it is disgraceful to the nation to see how the rab- 
ble boys are permitted to torment a poor idiot if 
they find one in the streets. 

Thursday. 

At five in the morning we left York. I could 
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not but admire the punctuality of the old eoach- 
man. He was on his box, we on the roof,—- every 
thing ready to start One drarch clock struck, 
another followed, house docks all around us,— 
<* All but the minster," said the old man, — for the 
mmster was his signal Presently that began 
with its finer tone,— and before the first quarter 
had ended, crack went hie whip and we were ofC 
It was a cloudy morning ; we passed through 
Tadcaster and a few smaller places not worth 
naming, because not worth remembei;ing, till we 
reached Ferry bridge to breakfast The bridge 
is new andlmndsome, yet our bridges are in a 
better taste than those of the English : — ^the river, 
a low stream as dull and uninteresting as a canaL 
On to Doncaster, one of the handsomest towns I 
have ever seen, the country around is as insipid 
as the plains of Old Castile, though perhaps the 
Doncastrians are of a difiierent opinion, as their 
race ground is one of the best in England. The 
scenery improved when we entered the province 
of Nottinghamshire, and the sun came out and 
brightened every thing ; here we saw a few hop- 
gardens. Our places were taken to an ion called 
Markham Moor, from whence we expected to 
reach Lincoln time enough to see it easily that 
evening. It was nineteen miles from the inn : 
they told us they had no chaise at home, and 
must send for one from Tuxford, therefcnre we 
had better go on to Tuxford, which was two 
miles further, and then we should be one mile 
nearer Lincoln. To this we readily agreed ; but 
our coach dined at this Markham Moor; here 
would be an hour lost, ill to be spared when we 
were pressed for time : another stage passed us 
while we were deliberating, and by the landlord's 
special advice we mounted this and advanced. 
Lincoln cathedral was distinctly in sight at this 
distance. 

At Tuxford we ordered chaise for Lincoln, 
which we had been told was eighteen miles dis- 
U^nt, — the waiter said it was twenty, the land- 
lady that it was twenty-one. ** Why have they 
no Corregidorea in England ?" said I to my com- 
panion, who wished as heartily but as vainly as 
myself for summary redress. The woman knew 
that we knew we were imposed on, and express- 
ed it in her countenance and manner. There 
was no remedy but the never-failing panacea of 
patience. Mark the complication of roguery, — 
instead of taking a cross road which would have 
cut ofi'two miles, we were driven back to M^k- 
ham Moor, by which excellent manceuvre we had 
to pay for twenty-one, instead of nineteen, and an 
additional turnpike into the bargain. We called 
at this inn, and asked for the landlord, meaning 
to tell him our opinion of his conduct, but he did 
not choose to appear. No class of people in Eng- 
land require the superintendence of law more 
than the inn-keepers. They fix their own prices, 
without any other restriction than their own con- 
science, and uniformly charge the fractioii of a 
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mile ys a whole one; so that the traveller pays 
tor a mile, in almost every stage, more than he 
travels. False weights and measures are pu- 
nishable here, why should this kind of measure be 
exempted ? 

When we had proceeded about half a league 
further^ the driver dismounted to open a gate. 
Just on the other side was a little bridge over a 
ditch (/clear and slowly flowing water: the wall 
of this bridge was continued far enough, as might 
have been supposed, for security : and then slop- 
ed aside from the road, and ended. By the side 
of the road was a steep bank, not higher than 
with a bound one might spring up ; at the bot- 
tom of this was a young hedge fenced with rails 
on both sides, at right angles with the ditch 
stream. Our horses went on before the driver 
could remount, and they chose to bend this way ; 
the chaise was soon in such a situation that it 
was prudent for us with all speed to alight ; he 
held the horses and out we got : but to get them 
into the road was not easy. Both were spirited 
beasts, indeed we had been admiring them; — 
both were startlish and the mare vicious ; — she 
had lately run with a chaise into the river at 
Newark and drowned the postboy. They be- 
■ gan to plunge, — ^the weight of the chaise, which 
was on the declivity, pressed upon them, the horse 
leaped at the rails and broke them down, the 
mare fell into the bottom, and had the bank been 
in the slightest degree steeper, the chaise must 
have rolled upon her. As it was we expected to 
see her killed, or her bones broken at least. D. 
called to the driver to cut the traces instantly* and 
let the horse loose, or be would frighten the mare 
still more and make bad worse : he hesitated to 
do this, till after more plunging the mare got into 
the ditch ; however, the traces were loosed, and 
the beasts got into the road with little other hurt 
than the violent agitation they were in. We now 
exerted all our strength to drag up the chaise, but 
to no purpose. D. went one way for help, the 
driver another, while I sat upon the wall of the 
bridge and looked at the stream. D. brought 
with him a man and two boys, and the driver a 
cart-horse, who soon did the business, — and we 
proceeded not without some apprehensions of 
another accident, from the fear of the horses ; but 
thanks be to God all went on well. 

We came presently to Dunham Ferry; the 
interruption and expense of crossing here were 
weU compensated by the beauty of the scene. 
The Trent at this place is the largest fresh water 
liver I have seen in England ; indeed, I believe it 
rolls a greater body of fresh water to the sea than 
any other. Two of its huge arms, which em- 
braced a long island, met just above the ferry 
like two large rivers. The opposite bank was 
high and brdken. The island terminated in a 
sharp point, to which the stream had worn it ; and . 
just at this point were about a score or five-and- [ 
twenty remarkable Urge willow trees, as tall as i 
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elms. Some man of taste must have pUottea 
them two centuries ago ; the rest of the island as 
far as we could see was fine meadow land, — and 
a colony of rooks had established their common- 
wealth in the trees. The country up the river 
was a dead flat, with a handsome church in the 
distance and another on the shore which we were 
leaving ; many little islands, with a bush or two 
upon them, in the stream below : the price at the 
ferry was half a crown, which we thought exor- 
bitantly dear. 

The road now ran between plantations of birch, 
oak, beech, and hazel, with ditches of clear weedy 
water on each side, which sometimes spread into 
httle pools, in which the overhanging boughs and 
bank weeds were reflected : a complete contrast 
to the mountain streams, and yet beautiful. It 
opened upon a marsh, and we once more beheld 
the cathedral upon its height, now two leagues 
distant This magnificent building stands at the 
end of a long and high hill above the city. To 
the north there are nine winddiills in a row. It 
has three towers, the two smaller ones topped 
with the smallest spires I have ever seen ; they 
were beautiful in the distance, yet we doubted 
whether they ought to have been there, and in 
fact they are of modern addition, and not of stone, 
so that on a near view they disgrace and disfigure 
the edifice. Imagine this seen over a wide plain, 
this the only object, — than which the power of 
man could produce no finer. The nearer we ap- 
proached the more dreary was the country — it 
was one wide fen — but the more beautiful the 
city, and the more majestic the cathedral, never 
was an edifice more happily placed ; it overtops 
a city built on the acclivity of a steep hill ; its 
houses intermingled with gardens and orchards. 
To see it in full perfection, it should be in the red 
sunshine of an autumnal evening, when the red 
roofs, and red brick houses would harmonize 
with the sky and with the fading foliage. 

Our disasters had delayed us till it was 
too late to see the church. So we sat down to a 
late dinner upon some of the wild fowl of the 
fens. 

Friday. 

The exterior of Lincoln cathedral is far more 
beautiful than that of York, the inside is far in- 
ferior. They have been obliged in some places 
to lay a beam from one column to another, to 
strengthen them; they have covered it with 
Gothic work, and it appears at first like a con- 
tinuation of the passages above. It is to be wish- 
ed that in their modem works there had been the 
same approximation to the taste of better times. 
A fine Roman pavement was discovered not many 
years ago in the centre of the cloister ; they have 
built a little brick building over it to preserve it 
with commendable care ; but so vile a one as to 
look like one of those houses of necessity which 
are attached to every cottage in this country— and 
which, it is to be hoped, will one day become aa 
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gQDe)ral in our own. A library forms one side of 
the cloister quadrangle, which is also modem and 
mean. Another vile work of modem times is a 
picture of the Annunciation over the altar. 

Most of the old windows were demolished in the 
days of fanaticism : their place has not been sup* 
plied with painted glass, and from the few which 
remain the effect of the coloured light crowning 
the little crockets and pinnacles, and playing 
upon the columns with red and purple and saf- 
fron shades of light, made us the more regret that 
all were not in the same state of beauty. We 
ascended the highest tower, crossing a labyrinth 
of narrow passages ; it was a long and wearying 
way ; the jackdaws who inhabit these steeples 
have greatly the advantage of us in getting to the 
top of them. How very much must these birds 
be obliged to man for building cathedrals for their 
use. It is somethmg higher than York, and the 
labour of climbing it was compensated by a bird's 
eye view all around us. 

We ascended one of the other towers after- 
wards to see Great Tom, the largest bell in Eng- 
land. At first it disappointed me ; but the dis- 
appointment wore of^ and we became satisfied 
that it was as great a thing as it was said to be. 
A tall man might stand in it upright; the mouth 
measures one-and-twenty English feet in circum- 
ference, and it would be a large tree of which the 
gitth equalled the size of its middle. The hours 
are strack upon it with a hammer. I should tell 
you that the method of sounding bells in England 
is not by striking, but by swinging them : no bell 
however, which approaches nearly to the size of 
this, is ever moved, except this ; it is swung on 
Whitsunday, and when the judges arrive to try 
the prisoners ; another fit occasion would be at 
executions, to which it would give great solemnity, 
for the sound is heard far and wide over the fens. 
On other occasions it was disused, because it 
shook the tower ; but the stones have now been 
secured by iron cramps. — Tom, which is the 
familiar abbreviation of Thomas, seems to be 
the only nan\p which they give to a bell in this 
country. 

Only one coadi passes through Lincoln cm the 
way to London, and that early in the morning ; 
we were therefore obliged to return again into 
the great north road, which we did by taking 
chaise to Newark ; the road is a straight line, 
along an old Roman way. A bridge over the 
Trent, and the ruins of a castle, which long held 
out for the king in the great civil war, are the 
only remarkable objects in this town, — except, in- 
deed, that I saw the name Ordoyno over a shop. 
The day ended in rain ; we got into a stage in 
the evening, which took us through the towns of 
Grantham, Stamford, and Stilton, and droptus in 
the middle of the night at a single inn called 
Alconbury Hill, where afler a few minutes we 
succeeded in obtaining admittance, and went to 
bed. 
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Cambridge, — Republiem TetuUneyof SehooUe 
ttraeted at C^Uege, — CoUege a useful place for the 
debauched StudetitSt amelaneholy one for others. — 
FeUowihipe, — Mvaatage of a Univereity Educ»' 
Hon. — kN'ot so necessary as it once was. 

Wednesday. 

FnoM Alconbury Hill to Cambridge is two 
short stages ; we passed to Huntingdon, the birth- 
place of Oliver Cromwell, and travelled over a 
dismal fiat, the country northward being one great 
fen. The whole of these extensive fens is said 
once to have been dry and productive ground, re- 
duced to this state by some earthquake or deluge 
uzuremembered in history. Tools found beneath 
the soil, and submersed forests, are the proofs. 
A century and a half ago they began to drain 
them, and the draining still proceeds. In old 
times they were the favourite retreat of the re- 
ligious : the waters were at that time carried off 
by great rivers through the level, about twenty 
leagues long, which formed innumerable lakes, 
many of them of considerable size ; and on is- 
lands in these a hermitage or a conv^it was 
plalced in safety from the sudden attack of the 
Northern Sea Kings, and in that solitude which 
its holy inhabitants desired. The greater num- 
ber of the old Elnglish saints flourished in this dis- 
trict 

A singular custom prevailed here about four- 
score years ago, and perhaps may not yet be whol- 
ly discontinued. The corpse was put into the 
ground a few hours after death, and about a week 
afterwards they buried an empty coffin with fu- 
neral ceremonies. Possibly this strange peculi- 
arity may have been introduced upon occasion of 
some pestilence, when it would have been danger- 
ous to keep the body longer. The body is al- 
ways kept some days in England, usually till 
signs of decay appear. 

At length we came in sight of Cambridge. — 
How inferior to the first view of Oxford ! yet its 
lofty buildings and old trees gave it a character- 
istic appearance, and were more beautiful be- 
cause in the midst of such a dreary land. The 
streets are narrow, and the greater number of the 
colleges mean brick buildings ; there is, however, 
one edifice, the Chapel of King's College, which 
exceeds any thing in Oxford and probably in the 
world. This unrivalled edifice is dedicated to 
Mary the most pure, and to St Nicholas. It was 
finished by the arch apostate Henry VIII. when 
he had just effected his adulterous marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and here their names appear twined 
together with uue lovers* knots, the only place 
where his initials remain joined with hers. 

In this university are twelve colleges and four 

halls. The principal one is dedicated to the most 

Holy Trinity, it consists of two handsome squares 

or quadiftngUfi as they are called ; the larger of 
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which the Ctntabiigians woald fain believe to be 
finer than the great quadnngle of Christ's Church 
at Oxford, of which they may perhaps persaade 
those who have never been at Oxford. The Li- 
braiy, the Chapel, and the Refectory were shown 
to us ; the two latter are little curious, but in the 
anti-chapel is a statue of the great Newton by 
Roubiliac, a name of great eminence in this 
country. It is a good example of Vandyke in 
marble, and that wiR give you the best idea of its 
style and excellence. The sculptor has endea- 
voured to make it picturesque, by representing 
the texture and the light and shade of silk in the 
drapery ; and as the vulgar can always compro- 
hend dexterity of hand, and can seldom appre- 
hend any thing above it, the statue has obtained 
much admiration for its faults. 

The Library is a most magnificent room, about 
a hundred paces in length, with a painted win- 
dow at the end, of which it would not be easy to 
say whether the design or the execution be most 
faulty : in this Minerva, Bacon, George III. and 
Newton are all brought together in their respec- 
tive costumes. Besides a splendid collection of 
books, there is a cabinet of medals here ; but they 
are seldom shown, lest they should be stolen, as 
books frequently have been. It is singular, that 
in the public libraries and collections of England 
there are more precautions taken against thieves 
than in any other country in Europe. It is not 
often, I understand, when an ofiender is discovered 
that the law is enforced against him : but now 
and then, the librarian said, they were obliged to 
make an example ; and he turned to a MS. ca- 
tafogue, and showed us a record that a member 
of the University had been degraded for seven 
years for this ofi^nce. In the University library 
we were shown several books which had been 
stolen and the title-pages nearly cut out, in order 
to avoid detection. Ofiences of this kind, though 
in their consequences so truly abominable, seem 
to be little thought of. Indeed it should appear 
that the English scarcely think it any crime to 
plunder the public in any way. 

I had an introducti(Hi to a resident member of 
■ ; it proved a very valuable one — and there 
are few of my English friends from whose con- 
versation I have denved so much instruction. 
The objects of curiosity in Cambridge were soon 
seen, but we remained a few days there for the 
pleasure of his society. The University was 
almost empty, it being now the vacation time. 
There is a greater variety of dresses here than at 
Oxford ; the colleges not dressing all alike, and 
some wearing purple instead of black. The 
privileged class also wear a hat instead of the 
academical cap. A round church of the Tem- 
plars, built after the Holy Sepulchre, is one of the 
most remarkable things in this University. I was 
pleased, too, with the sight of a huge concave 
•celestial globe, in the midst of which you stand 
and it revolves nnind you. The Ctan^ a lazy 
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stream, winds behind the town and tiitough the 
College walks, collecting filth as it goes. ** Yon-^ 
der," said our friend, "are the Gomagog hills ;** 
— ^in spite of their gigantic appellation they are 
so very like a plain, that I looked all round to see 
where they were. 

"What a happy life/* said I to our Cambridge 
friend, " must you lead in your English univer- 
sities ! You have the advantages of a monastery 
without its restrictions, the enjoyments of the 
world without its cares,— the true oHum ewn dig" 
nUaU,^ He shook his head, and answered, <*lt 
is a joyous place for the young and a convenient 
place for all of us, — but for none is it a happy 
one:" and he soon convinced me that 1 was 
mistaken in the favourable judgment which I 
had formed. I will endeavour to retrace the 
substance of a long and interesting evening's con- 
versation. 

It is a joyous place for the young,— joy and 
happiness, however, are not synonymous. They 
come hither from school, no longer to be treated 
as children ; their studies and their amusements 
are almost at their own discretion, and they have 
money at command. But as at college they first 
assume the character of man, it is there also that 
they are first made to feel their relative Mtuation 
in society. Schools in England, eepeoialiy those 
public ones from which the universities are chiefly 
supplied, are truly republican. The master per- 
haps will pay as much deference to rank as he 
possibly can, and more tlian he honestly ought ; 
it is, however, but little that he can pay ; the in- 
stitutions have been too wisely framed to be coun- 
teracted, and titles and families axe not regarded 
by the boys. The distinctions which they make 
are in the spirit of a barbarous, not of a commer- 
cial calculating people ; bodily endowments hold 
the first, mental the second place. The best 
bruiser enjoys the highest reputation; next to 
him, but after a long interval, comes the best 
cricket-player; the thbd place, at a still more 
respectful distance, is allowed to the cleverest, 
who in the opinion of his fellows always takes 
place of the best scholar. In the world — and the 
college is not out of it like the cloister — ^all this is 
reversed into its right order ; but the gifts of for- 
tune are placed above all. Whatever habits and 
feelings of equality may have been generated at 
school are to be got rid of at college — and this is 
soon done. The first thing which the new sto* 
dent perceives on his arrival is, that his school- 
fellows who are there before him pass him in the 
street as if they knew him not ; and perhaps 
stare him full in the face, that he may be sure 
it is not done through inadvertency. The cere- 
mony of introduction must take place before 
two young men — who for years have eaten at 
the same table, studied in the same class, and 
perhaps slept in the same chamber— can possibly 
know each other when they meet at college. 
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Hiere is to be found eveiy where a great num- 
ber of those persons whom we cannot prove to 
be' human beings by any rational characteristic 
which they possess ; bat who must be admitted 
to be so by a sort of rtduetio 9d abiurdumy be* 
cause they cannot possibly be any thing else. 
They pass for men in the world, because it has 
pleased Qod for wise purposes, howerer inscnita- 
Ue to us, to set them upon two legs instead of 
four ; to give them smooth skins and no tail, and 
to enable them to speak without having their 
tongues slit They are like those weeds which 
will spring up and thrive in eveiy soil and every 
climate, and which no favourable circumstances 
can ever improve into utility. It is of little con- 
sequence whether they shoot water-fowl, attend 
horse-braces, frequent the brothel, and encourage 
the wine trade in one place or another ; but as 
a few years of this kind of life usually satisfy a 
man for the rest of it, it is convenient that there 
^ould be a place appointed where one of this 
description can pass through his course of studies 
out of sight of his relations, and without injuring 
his character; and from whence he can come 
with the advantage of having been at the tJniver- 
sity, and a qualification which enables him to un^ 
dertake the cure of souls. The heretical bishops 
never inquire into the moral conduct of those 
upon whom they lay their unhallowed hands; 
and as for the quantity of learning which is 
required, M. MaUIardet, who exhibits his An- 
droeides in London, could put enough into an 
automaton. 

Such men as these enjoy more happiness, such 
as thd^ happiness is, at the University than dur- 
ing any other part of their lives. It is a pleasant 
place also for the lilies of the world, they who 
have neither to toil nor to spin ; but for those who 
have the world before them, there is perhaps no 
place in their whole journey where they feel less 
at ease. It is the port from whence they are to 
embark, — and who can stand upon the beach and 
look upon the sea whereon he is about to trust 
himself and his fortunes, without feeling his heart 
sink at the uncertainty of the adventure. True 
it is that these reflections do not continue long 
upon a young man's mind, yet they occur so oilen 
as insensibly to affect his whole feelings. The 
way of life is like the prospect from his window ; 
he beholds it not while he is employed, but in the 
intervals of employment, when he lifts up his eyes 
the prospect is before him. The frequent change 
of his associates is another melancholy circum- 
stance. A sort of periodical and premature mor- 
tality takes place among his friends : term after 
term they drop off to their respective allotments, 
which are perhaps so distant from his own, that 
years may elapse, m'the whole lease of life be run 
out, before he ever again meets with the man 
whom habits of daily and intimate intercourse had 
endeared to him. 

Let us now suppose the «tudent to be 



ftii in his ooOegitle pimuHs ; he obtains a fe&ow- 
ehip— and is, in the opinion of his friends, provid- 
ed for for life. Settled for life he would indeed 
hsTO been according to the original institution, 
and it still is a provision for him as long as he re- 
tains it : but mark th« consequences of the schism, 
— of altering the parts of an establishment with- 
out considenng theur relations to the whole. A 
certain number of benefices belong to the college, 
to which as they become vacant the fellows suc- 
ceed according to seniority, vacating their fellow- 
ships by accepting a benefice or by marrying. 
Here one of the evils of a married clergy is per- 
ceived. Where celibacy is never regarded as a 
virtue, it is naturally considered as a misfortune. 
Attachments are formed more easily perhaps in 
this country than in any other, because there is 
little restraint in the intercourse between the 
sexes, and ail persons go so much from home into 
public. But the situation of the college-fellow 
who has engaged his affections, is truly pitiable. 
Looking with envious eyes at those above him 
on the list, and counting the ages of those who 
hold the livings for which he is to wait, he passes 
year afler year in this disquieting and wretched 
state of hope. The woman, in like manner, wears 
away her youth in dependent expectation ; and 
they meet at last, if they live to meet, not till the 
fall of the leaf ; — not till the habits and tempers 
of both are become fixed and constitutional, so as 
no longer to be capable of assimilating each to the 
other. 

I inquired what were the real advantages of 
these institutions to the country at large and to 
tiie individuals who study in them. '*They are 
of this service," he replied, "to the country at 
large, that they are the great schools by which 
established opinions are inculcated and perpetu- 
ated. I do not know that men gain much here, 
yet it is a regular and essential part of our system 
of education ; and they who have not gone through 
it, always feel that their education has been de- 
fective. A knowledge of the world, that is to 
say, of our world and of the men in it, is gained 
here ; and that knowledge remains when Greek 
and geometry are forgotten." I asked him which 
was the best of the two universities ; he answer- 
ed that Cambridge was as much superior to Ox- 
ford, as Oxford was to Salamanca. I could notfor- 
bear smiling at his scale of depreciation : he perceiv- 
ed it and begged mypardon, saying that he as little 
intended to undervtJue the establishment of my 
country as to over-rate the one of which he was 
himself a member. " We are bad enough," said 
he, " heaven knows, but not so bad as Oxford. 
They are now attempting to imitate us in some 
of those points wherein the advantage on our part 
is too notorious to be disputed. The effect may 
be seen in another generation, — meantime the 
imitation is a confession of inferiority." 

" Siill," said I, " we may regard the universities 
M the seats of learning and of the Muses." << As 
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for the Muses, sir,*' said he, *'you have trtYcned 
the banks of the Cam, and must know whether you 
have seen any liine ladies there who answer their 
description. We do certainly produce verses, 
both Greek and Latin, yhich are worthy of gold 
medals, and English ones also after the newest 
and most approved receipt for verse making. Of 
learning, such as is required for the purposes of 
tuition, there is much; beyond it, except in ma- 
thematics, none. In this we only share the com- 
mon degeneracy. The Mahommedans believe 
that when Gog and Magog are come, the race of 
men will have dwindled to such littleness that a 
shoe of one of the present generation will serve 
them for a house. If this prophecy be typical of 
the intellectual diminution of the species, Gog and 
Magog may soon be expected in the neighbour- 
hood of their own hills. 

"The truth is, sir," he continued, "that the 
institutions of men grow old like men tliemselves, 
and, hke women, are always the last to perceive 
their own decay. When universities were the 
only schools of learning, they were of great and 
important utility ; as soon as there were others, 
they ceased to be the best, because their forms 
were prescribed, and they could adopt no improve- 
ment till long afler it was generally acknowledg- 
ed. There are other causes of decline. We edu- 
cate for only one profession : when colleges were 
founded, that one was the most important; it is 
now no longer so : they who are destined for the 
others find it necessary to study elsewhere, and 
it begins to be perc^ved that this is not a neces- 
sary stage upon the road. This might be reme- 
died. We have professorsof every thing, who hold 
their situations and do nothing. In Edinburgh the 
income of the professor depends upon his exer- 
tions: and in consequence the reputation of that 
university is so high, that Englishmen think it 
necessary to finish their education by passing a 
year there. They learn shallow metaphysics there, 
and come back worse than they went; inasmuch 
as it is better to be empty than flatulent" 



LETTER XLVII. 

Jfewmarket, — Cntelty of Horse-Racing. — Process 
•/ Wasting, — Character of a Man of the Turf 
— Rayton, — BuxUingford, — Cheshtmt, — Return 
to London, 

Thkeb leagues from Cambridge is the town of 
Newmarket, famous for its adjoining race-ground, 
the great scene of English extravagance and folly. 
They who have seen the races tell me it is a fine 
sight ; the horses are the most perfect animals of 
their kind, and their speed is wonderful ; but it is 
a cruel and detestable sport The whip and the 
spur are unmercifully used. Some of the leading 
I of the turf, as ihey are called, will make their 
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bones run two or three times in ss toany days, till 
every fibre in them is sore and they are disabled 
for ever by over-exertion. Whatever pleasure, 
therefore, a man of clean conscience might law- 
fully have taken in beholding such sports when 
they were instituted, if such was their origin, for 
the sake of improving the breed, and were purely 
trials of swiftness, is at an end. The animal, who 
evidently delights in the outset, and ambitiously 
strains himself to his uU strength and ^peed, is 
lashed and gored till his blood mingles with his 
foam, because his owner has staked thousands 
upon the issue of the race : and so far is this prac- 
tice from tending to the improvement of the breed, 
that at present it confessedly injures it; because 
horses are brought to the course before they have 
grown to their full strength, and are thereby pre- 
vented Cirom ever attaining to it 

It is hardly less hurtful to the riders ; their suf- 
ferings, however, would rather excite' mirth than 
compassion ; if any thing connected with the 
degradation of a human being could be regarded 
without some sense of awe and humdiation. 
These gentlemen are called jockeys. Jockeyship 
is a particular trade in England : I beg its pardon 
— a profession. A few persons retain one in their 
establishment, but in general they go to New- 
market and offer their services for the. occasion. 
Three guineas are the fee for riding a race, if much 
be depending upon it, as is usually the case, the 
winner receives a present Now, in these matches 
the weight which the horses are to carry is always 
stipulated. Should the jockey be too light, he 
carries something about him to make up the due 
number of pounds; but if unhappily he exceeds 
this number, he must undergo a course of wasting. 
Had Procrustes heard of this invention, he would 
have made all travellers equal in weight as well 
as in measure, and his balance would have been 
as famous as his bed. In order to get rid of this 
supererogatory flesh they are purged and sweated ; 
made to take long walks with thick clothing on ; 
then immediately on their return drink cold wa- 
ter, and stew between two featherbeds, and in 
this manner melt themselves down to the lawful 
standard. One of the^ most eminent of these 
jockeys lately wasted eighteen pounds in three 
days ; so violent a reduction, that it is supposed 
he will never recover from it 

Our friend here once heard the character of one 
of the great Newmarket heroes from a groom. 

Mr. , said the man, was the best sportsman 

on the turf ; be would bet upon any thing and to 
any sum, and make such matches as nobody else 
could ever have thought of making: only it was 
a pity that he was such a fool— he was a fool to 
be sure. It was difficult to say whether the fel- 
low was most impressed by the absolute folly of 
his hero, or by his undaunted love of gambling; 
the one he could not speak of without admiration, 
and he laughed while he was bemoaning the 
other; for «Qrtai% he saidj thcf^ was nobody like 
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Mm for spirit^he was ready fat any thing ; but 
then nnluckiiy he was auch a cursed fool. To 
he sure he was losing his fortune as fast as it 
could go. But his comfort was, he used to say, 

that when all was gone his friend Lord had 

promised to make him his whipper-in. 

The pedigree of the horse is as carefully pre- 
served as that of the master, and can in many 
instances be traced further back. In gmeral the 
English horses are lees beautiful than ours, and 
they are disBgured by the barbarous custom of 
iqutilating the tail and ears. Dogs suffer the 
same cruel mutilation. It is surprising how lit- 
tle use is made -of the ass here ; it is employed 
only by the lowest people in the vilest services : 
miserably fed and more miserably treated. Mules 
are seldom seen ; in Elizabeth's days a large 
male ass, which had been brought from France 
into pomwall, began a fabric of them, and the 
people knocked them on the head for monsters. 
as soon as they were foaled. 



Had it been the racing season I should have 
gone to Newmarket ; the ground itself, celebrated 
as it is, did not tempt me. Our friend was go- 
ing to the immediate vicinity of London : so hav- 
ing his company we travelled by chaise, the ex- 
pense for three persons not materially exceeded 
that of going by stage. Royston was our first 
post In this neighbourhood there was a man 
lately who believed himself entitled to a large 
estate which was wrongfully withheld from him : 
he worked at some daily labour ; and his custom 
was to live as penuiiously as was possible, and 
expend the savings of the whole year in giving a 
dinner upon his birth*day at a public house upon 
the estate, to which he invited by public notices 
all persons who would please to come# D. re- 
membered in his childhood a man, who under the 
same feeling had vowed never to put on clean 
linen, wash himself, shave his beard, comb his 
hair, or cut his nails, till he had recovered his 
right ; a vow which he kept during the remainder 
of his life, and died in his dirt They called him 
Black John, and he was the terror of children. 

At Buntingford is a mansion house built about 
two centuries ago, of which they say, that when 
the house was built the staircase was forgotten ; 
a common story this of all those old houses which 
have the winding turret staircase; something 
moreremarkableisthat it hasaroom to which there 
is no entrance. By Ware we saw the New 
River : a canal which begins there and supplies 
great part of London with water ; — sufficiently 
filthy it must needs be, for it is open the whole 
way, and, as it approaches the suburbs, is the 
common bathing-place of the rabble — yet the 
Londoners are perfectly contented with it ! We 
passed through Cheshunt;' a village memorable 
as being the place where Richard Cromwell lived 
in peace and privacy to a good old age, and died 
as he had Uved,-- & happier man than his more 



iHustriaas fadier. Here alA> was the fa;iN»rite 
palace of James I. It has been demolidied ; but 
a moss walk under a long avenue of elms, a part 
of his garden, is still preserved. Near this is a 
cross at Waltham, one of those which Edward f. 
erected at every place where the body of his ex- 
cellent queen was halted on the way to its bu- 
riaL It is a beautiful monument of pious antiqui- 
ty, though mutilated and otherwise defaced by 
time. Nothing else worthy of notice occurred 
upon the road, which lay through the province of 
Hertfordshire. The country, though tame, is 
beautiful ; far more so than any which we had 
seen since our departure from the land of lakes. 
Widely different were the feelings with which 

I arrived at J »s door from what they had been 

that evening when it was first opened to roe. 
Then I came as a stranger : now I was return- 
ing as if to my own house. My reception, in- 
deed, could hardly have been more affectionate 
in my own family. J — — and his wife welcomed 
me Uke a brother, Harriet chmbed my knee, and 
John danced about the room for joy that Senior 
Manuel was come home again. 



LETTRR XLVIIL 

MiddUtex EUcHon, — ^<aHnghamEUetion, — Seaia 
in Parliament how obtained, — J^odes of Bribery, 
—^ylesbtiry, — Jlehester, — Contested EUetkms, 
-^Marriages at Bristol. — Want of Talent in the 
EngUsh Gotemment aeeovnted for. 

During my travels I have missed sight of a 
popular election. That for Middlesex has been 
carried on with uncommon asperity ; it is the only 
instance wherein the ministry have exerted their 
influence ; for, contraiy to the custom of all their 
predecessors, they have fairly trusted themselves 
to the opinion of the people. Here, howe ver, they 
have taken a part ; and here they have been heath- 
en, because they stood upon the very worst ground 
which they could possibly have chosen. 

The English have a law, called the habeas cor- 
pus, which they regard with good reason as the 
main pillar of their freedom. By this law it is 
the right of eveiy person, who is arrested upon a 
criminal charge, to be tried at the first sessions 
after his arrest ; so that while this law continues 
in force, no person can be wrongfully detained in 
prison ; but his guilt or innocence must be fairly 
proved. It was thought expedient to suspend 
this statute during the late revolutionary ferment 
The place chosen for the suspected persons was 
a prison in the immediate suburb of the metro- 
polis ; being one of the new buildings upon the 
fashionable plan. Complaints were made by the 
prisoners of cruel usage; and Sir Francis Burdett, 
a young man who has warmly espoused the po- 
pular party, brought the busmess forward in par* 
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Iwnitot A wiie mmiater would have liatened to 
the complaint, examined into it, and redressed the 
grievance ; even ostentatiously ; for the object of 
government being to secure these men, and it be* 
ing also notorious that there was no legal proof 
of guilt against them, as if there had they would 
have been brought to trial ; all rigour, not absolute- 
ly necessary for the purpose of con6nement, ap- 
peared like a determination to punish them in 
every way they could, and consequently as an 
act of arbitrary and cruel power. But pride and 
obstinacy are the predominant parts of Mr. Pitt's 
character ; right or wrong, he never yields ; and 
he now chose to show his pow», by protecting 
the jailer in defiance of public opinion. 

Repeated complaints were made ; and it was 
affirmed on oath that a Colonel Despard, one of 
these prisoners, had been confined there in a cell 
without windows and without fire, till his feet were 
ulcered with the frost. At length a deputation 
was named to inspect the prison : — ^it consisted 
chiefly of personsdisposed to see every thing with 
favourable eyes ; and, as you may well suppose, 
the prison was prepared for their visitation. 
When they came into the cell where a sailor was 
confined who had been concerned in the great 
mutiny, one of tlie deputies noticed a bird which 
hopped about him, and said how tame it was. 
" Aye, sir," said the man, " this place will tame 
any thing !** and though a hardy English sailor, 
he burst into tears. The report was in favour of 
the prison. Complaints, however, were still con- 
tinued. The place acquired the name of the 
Bastile; and merely upon the ground of having 
raised his voice in parliament against this new 
species of punishment, Sir Francis Burdett has 
become the most popular man in England. He 
oflered himself as candidate for Middlesex. The 
ministry acted unwisely in opposing him; and 
still more unwisely in supporting against him a 
man who had no other possible claim to their 
support, than that he was implicated in the 
charges against the management of the prison ; 
because he was one of the magistrates whose 
duty it was to inspect it, and he had given it his 
full approbation. By this impolicy they made the 
question of the Middlesex election to be this. 
Whether this system of imprisonment was ap- 
proved of by the people or not ; and the answer 
has been most undeniably given against them. 

Electioneering as they call it, is a game at 
which every kind of deceit seems to be lawful. 
On these occasions men who at other times regard 
it as a duty to speak truth, and think their honour 
implicated in their word, scruple not at assert- 
ing the grossest and most impudent falsehoods if 
thereby they can <^>tain a momentary advantage 
over the hostile party. A striking instance of 
this has occurred with respect to the election for 
Nottingham, a considerable town in the middle 
of England, where the contest has been violent 
because party spirit hit always been carried to a 



^reat d^gtte ibeite. Sono ymn ago the nob 

ducked those who were most obaoaous to then* 
and killed some in the operation ; this was not 
forgotten. The opposite party had the ascen- 
dency now, and those who were noted as having 
been active in this outrageous cruelty were se- 
verely handled. In such cases of summary jus- 
tice the innocent afc Uable to suffer with theguilty, 
and the rabble, when they had got the power, 
abused it. Whoever voted for the obnoxious can- 
didate had the skirts of his coat cut ofi^ and it was 
well if he escaped without further injury. It 
might have been thought that the pUin statement 
of these facts would have sufficed to show that the 
election was not a fair one ; but instead of being 
satisfied with a plain tale, a gentleman comes for- 
ward as the advocate of the unsuccessful party, 
accuses all the other party of the most violent 
jacobinism, and asserte that at the triumph of the 
winning candidate the tree of liberty was carried 
before him, and that a naked woman walked in 
the procession as the Goddess of Reason. The 
history of the tree is, that as the candidate's name 
happened to be Birch, a birch hough was boms 
in Kis honour : the other falsehood is so apparent, 
that no person supposes this writer can possibly 
believe it himself. It is a pious fraud to answer a 
party purpose, and on such occasions no frauds, 
pious or impious, are scrupled. 

Any thing like election in the plain sense of 
the word is unknown in England. Members are 
never chosen for parliament as deputies were for* 
a Cortes, because they are the fittest persons to be 
deputed. Some seats are private property ; that 
is, the right of voting belongs to few household- 
ers, sometimes not more than half a doaea ; and of 
course these votes are commanded by the owner of 
the estate. Thefewer they are,the more easily they 
are managed. Great part of a borough in the 
west of England was consumed some years ago 
by fire, and the lord of the manor would not suf- 
fer the houses to be rebuilt for this reason. If 
such an estate be to be sold, it is publicly adver- 
tised as carrying with it the power of returning 
two members; sometimes that power is veiled 
under the modest phrase of a valttable appendage to 
tke estate, or the desirable priviUge ofnommatmg to 
seats in a certain ahembly. Government hold many 
of tkese boroughs, and individuals buy in at others. 
The price is as well known as the value of land 
or of stock, and it is not uncommon to see a seat 
in a certain house advertised for in the publio 
newspapers. In this manner are a majority of the 
members returned. You will see then that the 
house of commons must necessarily b6 amanage- 
able body. This is as it should be ;* the people 
have all the forms of freedom, and Uie crown go- 
verns them while they believe they govern them- 
selves. Burleigh foresaw this, and said that to go* 

* Spaniard ! But is he wishing to recommend a 
Cortes by insinaating that it would strengthen the power 
ofthe crown ?—Ta« 
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yntntknughti, paififtnientwafltheBectirest method 
of exeicinng power. 

In other places, where the number of voters is 
something greater, so as to be too many for this 
kind of quiet and absolute control, the business 
is more difficult and sometimes more expensive. 
The candidate then, instead of paying a settled 
sum to the lord of the borough, must deal indivi- 
dually with the constituents, who sell themselves 
to the highest bidder. Remember that an oath 
against bribery is required ! A common mode of 
evading the letter of the oath is to lay a wager. 
**I will bet so much," says the agent of the can- 
didate, " that you do not vote for us." " Done," 
0a3rs the voter freeman, goes to the hustings, gives 
his Voice, and returns to receive the money . not 
as the price of his suffinge, but as the bet which 
he has won. As all this is in direct violation 
of the law, though both parties use the same 
means, the losing one never scruples to accuse 
his successful opponent of bribery if he thinks 
he can establish itie charge ; and thus the mys- 
tery of iniquity is brought to light It is said 
that at Aylesbury a punch-bowl full of guineas 
stood upon the table in the committee room, and 
the voters wore helped out cf it The price of 
votes varies according to their number. In some 
places it is as low as forty shillings, in others, at 
Ilchester for instance, it is thirty pounds. **Thirty 
pounds," said the apothecary of the place on his 
examination, *'isthe price of an Ilchester voter." 
When he was asked how he came to know the 
sum so accurately, he replied, that he attended 
the families of the voters professionally, and his 
bills were paid at election tiroes with, the money. 
A set of such constituents once waited upon the 
mraiber whom they had chosen, to request tiiat 
he would vote against the minister. ''D — ^n 
you!" was his answer: "What! have I not 
bought you? And do you think that I will not 
sell you ? 

ft is only in large cities that any trial of public 
opinion is made ; for in the counties the contest, 
if any there be, lies between the great families; 
a sort of hereditaiy influence is maintained, which 
is perhaps unobjecfionaMe. But in large cities 
public opinion and faction hp.ve their full scope. 
Every resource of violence and of cunning is here 
brought into play. A great portion of the inferior 
voters are necessarily under the absolute control 
of their employers ; but there are always many 
who are to be influenced by weighty arguments 
applied to the palm of the hand ; and the strug- 
gle for these, when the parties happen to be well 
balanced, leads to a thousand devices. The mo- 
ment one party can lay hold on a voter of this 
description, they endeavour to keep him con- 
stantly drunk till the time of election, and never 
to lose sight of him. If the others can catch him 
and overbid them, they on their part are afhiid 
of a rescue ; carry thdbr prise out of town, and 
coop him in some bam or oiit-houBe, where tber 
11* 



stuff him day and night with meat and drink; 
till they bring him up to the place of polling, 
oftentimes so intoxicated that the fellow must be 
led between two others : one to hold him up 
while he gives his vote, while the other showcf 
him a card in the palm of his hand with the name 
of the candidate written in large letters lest he 
should forget for whom he is to vote. 

The qualification for voting differs at diflferent 
places. At Bristol a freeman's daughter conveys 
it by marriage. Women enter into the heat of 
party even more eagerly than men ; and when the 
mob is more than usually mischievous, are sure to 
be at the head of it In one election for that city, 
which was violently disputed, it was common for 
the same woman to marry several men. The 
mode of divorce was, that as soon as the cere- 
mony was over and the parties came out of church, 
they went into a churchyard, and shaking hands 
over a grave, cried, Now ** death us do part j" — 
away then went the man with his new qualifica^ 
tion to vote, and the woman to qualify another 
husband at another church. 

Such tricks are well understood and practised 
by all parties : but if an appeal be made against 
a return as having been thus obtained by illegal 
means, the cause is tried by a committee chosen 
from the house of commons ; and these are per- 
haps the only subjects which are decided there 
with strict impartiality. Bribery is pqnished in 
him who gives, by the loss of his seat, and be 
may be prosecuted for heavy fines : he who re- 
ceives, falls under the penal laws — the heaviesi 
punishment ought to fall upon the tempter ; and 
as government in England is made a trade, it 
seems hard that the poor should not get some- 
thing by it once in seven years when they are to * 
pay so much for it all the rest of the time. 

These abuses are not necessarily inherent in 
the nature of popular election ; they would ef- 
fectually be precluded by the use of the ballot 
The popular party call loudly for reform, but 
they are divided among themselves as to what 
reform they would have, and the aristocracy of 
the country, as ihey have every thing in their own 
hands, will never consent to any which would 
destroy their own influence. 

One evil consequence results from this mode 
of representation, which affects the rulers as well 
as the people. The house of commons has not, 
and cannothave, its proportion of talents j its mem- 
bers are wholly chosen from among persons of 
great fortune. The more limited the number out 
of which they are chosen, the less must be the 
chance of finding able men : there is therefore a 
natural unfitness in having a legislative body 
composed wholly of the rich. It is known both 
at schools and at universities, that the students of 
tiie privileged classes are generally remiss in 
tiieir studies, and inferior in information for that 
reason to their contemporaries j— there is, there- 
fofe, less chance of finding a due proportion of 
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knowledge among them. Being rich, and asso- 
ciating wholly with the rich, they have no know- 
ledge of the real state of the great body for whom 
they are to legislate, and little sympathy for dis- 
•tresses which they have never felt : a legislature 
composed wholly of the rich is therefore liable to 
lay the public burthens oppressively upon the in- 
ferior ranks. 

There are two ways in which men of talents 
who are not men of fortune find their way into 
parliament The miniiter sometimes picks out 
a few promising plants from the university, and 
forces them in his hot-bed. They are chosen so 
young, that they cannot by any possibility have 
acquired information to fit them for their situa- 
tions ; they are so flattered by the choice, that 
they are puffed up with conceit, and so fettered 
by it that they must be at the beck of their pa- 
tron. The other method is by way of the law. But 
men who make their way up by legal practice, 
learn, in the course of that practice, to disregard 
right and wrong, and to consider themselves en- 
tirely as pleaders on the one side. They con- 
tinue to be pleaders and partisans in the legisla- 
ture, and never become statesmen. 

From these causes it is, that while the English 
people are held in admiration by all the world, 
the English government is regarded in so very 
different a light ; and hence it is that the councils 
of England have been directed by such a succes- 
sion of weak ministers, and marked by such s 
series ot weak political errors. An absolute mo- 
narch looks for talents wherever they are to be 
found, and the French negotiators have always 
recovered whatever the English fleets have won. 

Long peace is not more unfavourable to the 
' diill of an army, than long security to the wis- 
dom of a government In times of internal com- 
motion, all stirring spirits come forward; the 
whole intellect of a nation is called forth ; good 
men sacrifice the comforts of a wise privacy to 
serve their country ; bad men press on to advance 
themselves ; the good fall a sacrifice, and the go- 
vernment is resigned into the hands of able vil- 
lains. When, on the contrary, every thing has 
long been safe, as is the case in England, politics 
become an established trade ; to which a certain 
cast are regularly bom and bred. They are bred 
to it as others are to the navy, to the law, or to 
the church; with this wide difference, that no 
predisposing aptitude of talents has been consult- 
ed, and no study of the profession is required. It 
is fine weather ; the ship is heavy laden : she 
has a double and a treble allowance of officers 
iMid supernumeraries — men enough on board, but, 
no seamen ; still it is fine weather, and as long 
afi it eontimies so the ship sails smoothly, and 
every thing goes on as well as if Christopher Co- 
lumbus himself had the conmiand. Changes are 
made in the equipage ', the doctor and the pilot 
take each other's places: the gunner is madd 
4Book, and th^ co«)k guoBer; it may happen, in« | 
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deed, he may charge the giras with peu and 
shot them with potatoes — what matters it while 
there is no enemy at hand ? 



LETTER ZLfX. 

Fashion* — Total change in the English costume, — 
Leathern Breeches. — Shoes, — Boots. — Inventors 
of new Fashions. — Colours. — Female Fashions, 
— Tight Lacing. — Hair-dressing. — Hoops. — 
Bustlers.— Rumps.— Merry Thoughts and Fads* 

The caprice of fashion in this country would 
appear incredible to you, if you did not know me 
too well to suspect me either of invention or exag- 
geration. Every part of dress, from bead to foot, 
undergoes such frequent changes that the En- 
glish costume is at present as totally unlike what 
it was thirty years ago as it is to the Grecian or^ 
Turkish habit These people have always been 
thus c^]3tricious. Above two centuries ago a sa- 
tirist here painted one of his countrymen stand- 
ing naked, with a, pair of shears in one hand a 
a piece of cloth in the other, saying : 

*' I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here. 
Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear, 
For now I will wear this, and now I will wear mat, 
And now I will wear I cannot tell what.- ' 

When J was a schoolboy every body wore 

leathern breeches, which were made so tight that 
it was a good half-hour's work to get them on the 
first time. .The maker was obliged to assist at 
this operati<»i : — observe, this personage is not 
called a tailor, but a maker of breedies, — ^tailors 
are considered as an inferior class, and never med- 
dle with leather. When a gentleman was in la- 
bour of a new pair of leathern breeches, all hia 
strength was required to force himself into them, 
and all the assistant operators to draw them on: 
when it was nearly accomplished, the maker put 
his hands between the patient's legs, closed them, 
and bade him sit on them like a saddle, and 
kick out one leg at a time as if swimming. • They 
could not be buttoned without the help of an in- 
strument Of course they fitted like another 
skin ; but wo to him who was caught in the rain 
in them!— It was like plucking a skin off to get 
out of them. 

The shoes — I am not going back beyond a 
score of years in any of these instances — ^were 
made to a point in our unnatural method ; they 
were then rounded, then squared, lastly made 
right and left like gloves, to fit the feet At one 
time the waistcoat was so long as to make the 
wearer seem all body ; at another time so short 
that he was all limbs. The skirts of the coat 
were now cut away, so as almost to leave all be- 
hind bare as a baboon, and now brought forward 
to meet over the thigh like a petticoat Now th^ 
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cape was laid flat upon the shoulders, now it 
stood up straight and stiff like an implement of 
torture, now was rounded off like a cable. For- 
^ meriy the half-boot was laced : the first improve- 
ment was to draw it on like a whole boot ; it was 
then discovered that a band at the back was bet- 
ter than a seam, and that a silken tassel in front 
would be highly omamental,and no doubtof essen- 
tial use. By tiiis time the half-boot was grown 
to the size of the whole one. The A.ustrian8, as they 
were called, yielded to the Hessians, which having 
the seams on each side instead of down the 
back, were more expensive, and therefore more 
fashionable. Then came an invention for wrink- 
ling the leather upon the instep into round folds, 
which were of singular utility in retaining the 
dirt and baffling the shoe-black. At length a su- 
perior genius having arisen among boot-makers, 
the wheel went completely round; and at this 
present time every body must be seen in a pair of 
whole-boots of this great man's making. 

''Almost all new fashions oflfend me," says 
Feyjoo, *^ except those which either cifcumscribe 
expense or add to decency.'' I am afraid that 
those reasons are practically reversed in England, 
and that fashions are followed with avidity in pro- 
portion as they are extravagant and indecorous, 
to use the lightest term. The most absurd mode 
which I have yet heard of was that of oiling the 
coat and cold pressing it: this gave its high gloss, 
but every particle of dust adhered to it ; and after 
it had been twice or thrice worn, it was unfit to 
be seen. This foHy, which is of but very late 
date, was too extravagant to last, and never I 
believe extended into the country. I asked my 
tailor one day, who is a sensible man in his way, 
who invented the fashions. '' Whji^ sir," said 
he, ** I believe it is the young gentlemen who 
walk in Bond-street They come to me, and 
give me orders for a new cut ; and perhaps it takes, 
and perhaps it does not It is all fancy, you know, 
sir." This street serves as the Prado or Alame- 
da for all the fops of rank ; and happy is he who 
gets the start in a new cut, in the fall of a cape, 
the shape of a sleeve, or the pattern of a button. 
This emulation produces many abortive attempts, 
and it is amusing to see the innovations which 
are daily hazarded, without ever attaining to the 
dignity of a fashion. 

Colour as well as shape is an affair of fashion- 
able legislation. Language is no wheref so im- 
perfect as in defining colours : but if philosophi- 
cal language be deficient here, the creative genius 
of fashion is never at a loss for terms. What 
think you of the Emperor's eyes, of the Mud of 
Paris, and Le soupir itouffiy — ^the sigh supprest? 
These I presume w^e exotic flowers of phraseo- 
logy, imported for the use of the ladies ; it is, how- 
ever, of as much importance to man, as to woman, 
that he should appear in the prevailing colour. 
My tailor tells me I must have pantaloons of a 
xeddish cast; "all on the reds now,«u^i" ami , 



reddish accordingly they ar^ in due ocntibnnity 
to his prescription. It is even regulated whether 
the coat shall be worn open or buttoned ; and if 
buttoned, whether by one button or two, and by 
which. Sometimes a cane is to be carried in the 
hand, sometimes a club, sometimes a common 
twig ; at present the more deformed and crook* 
ed in its growth the better. At one time eveiy 
man walked the streets with his hands in his coat 
pocket The length of the neck-kerchieC; the 
shape, the mode of tying it, must all be in the 
mode. There is a professor in the famous Bond- 
street, who, in lessons at half a guinea, instructs 
gentlemen in the art of tying their neck-kerchiefs 
in the newest and most approved style. 

The women have been more extravagant than 
the men ; to be more foolish was impossible. 
Twenty years ago the smaller the waist the more 
beautiful it was esteemed. To be shaped like a 
wasp was therefore the object of female ambition : 
and so tight did they lace themselves, or rather 
so tight were they laced, for it required assistant 
strength to fasten their ^rths, that women have 
frequently fainted from the pressure, and some 
actually perished by this monstrous khid of sui« 
cide. About this time they all wore powder; 
the hair at the sides was stuck out in stiff curls 
or rolls, tier above tier, fastened with long double 
black pins; behind it was matted with pomatum 
into one broad flat mass, which was doubled 
back and pinned upon a cushion, against which 
the toupee was frizzed up, and the whole frosted 
over with powder, white, brown, pink, or yellow. 
This was the golden age of hair-dressers ; the 
ladies were completely dependent lypon them, and 
obliged to wait, patiently or impatiently, for their 
turn. On important occasions, when very many . 
were to be drest for the same spectacle, it was 
not unusual to submit to the operation over night, 
and sit up all night in consequence ; for to have 
lain down would have disordered the whole furni- 
ture of the upper story. The great hoop, which 
is now confined to the court, was then commonly 
worn in private parties. Besides this there were 
protuberances on the hips called bustlers, another 
behind, which was called in plain language a 
rump, and a merry thought of wire on the breast 
to puff out the neck-kerchief like a pouting 
pigeon. Women were obliged to sip their tea 
with the comer of their mouths, and to eat side- 
ways. A yet more extraordinary costume suc- 
ceeded; that of pads in front, to imitate what 
it must have been originally invented to con- 
ceal. 

All these fashions went like the French mo- 
narchy, and about the same time ; but when the 
ladies began to strip themselves, they did not 
know where to stop. 

And these follies travel where the science, and 
literature, and domestic improvements of the 
English never reach I Well does Anguillesi say 
in Im ftddreaa to (iishioii : 

SSI 
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Non perchd Hbera e iodustre 

Grande ^ in pace b grande in guerra, 

Or tra noi si chiara e illustre 

E ia triptice Inghilterra ; 
Non perchd del suo Newtono 

Vk quel suol fastoso e lieto, 

E del Grande per cui sono 

Nomi eterni Otello e Amleto ; 
Ma perchd ti nacque id6a 

Ir abbigliarti a foegia inglese, 

Oggidi, passente Dea, 

Parla ognun di quel paege. 
duindi in Bella emulazione 

dubsi Milord vesttr noi vedi, 

E I'italiche matrone 

Come I'angliche Mykdi,* 



LETTER L. 

Lady Wortle%f MantagiCs Remarks upon Creduli- 
ty.SuperatUions of the English respecting the 
Cure of Diseases. — Sickness and Healing con- 
nected toith Superstition, — Wesley's 'Primitive 
Physic. — Q,uacks, — Dr. Graham. — Tractors. — 
Magnetic Girdles, — Q,noz. — Q,uack Medicines, 

Ladt Mary Worfley Montagu, the best let- 
ler writer of tfiis or of any other country, has ac- 
counted for the extraordinary facility with which 
her countrymen are duped by the ignorant 
quacks, very truly and very ingeniously. " The 
English," she says, " are more easily infatuated 
than any other people by the hope of a panacea ; 
nor is there any other country in the world where 
such great fortunes are made by physicians. I 
attribute this to the foolish credulity of maAkind. 
As we no longer trust in miracles and relics, we 
run as eagerly after recipes and doctors ; and the 
money which was given three centuries ago 
for the health of the soul, is now given for the 
health of the body, by the same sort of people ; 
women and half-witted men. Cluacks are des- 
pised in countries where they have shrines and 
Images." 

How much to be lamented is the perversion of 
a mind like Iters, which, had it not been heretical, 
would have been so truly excellent ! She per- 
ceives the truth j but having been nursed up in a 
false religion, and afterwards associated with per- 
sons who had none, she does not perceive the 
whole tnith, and confounds light and darkness. 
The foolish credulity of mankind ! — To be with- 
out faith and hope is as unnatural a state for the 
heart, as to be without affections. Man is a cre- 
dulous animal ; perhaps he has never yet been 

* Not because she is freehand industrious, great in 
peace and great in war, ia triple England now 90 dear 
and so illustrious* among us : not because that land 
troudly rejoices in her Newton and in that ^reat one 
jj whom Othello and Hamlet are become immortal 
names. But because it has pleased thee, O powerful 
goddess, to attire thyself after the English mode,-- 
every one speaks of that country. Hence it is that in 
fine emulation we are seen to dress like My-lord, and 
Italian matrons like the English My4ady.->Ta. 
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defined by a characteristic which more peculiarly 
and exclusively designates him, certainly never by 
a nobler one : faith and hope are what the heretics 
mean by credulity. The fact ia as she states it. 
Infidelity and heresy cannot destroy the nature of 
man, but they pervert it ; they deprive him of hia 
trust in God, and he puts it in man ; they take 
away the staff of his support, and he leans upon 
a broken reed. 

In the worst sufferings and the most imminent 
peril, a true catholic never need despair ; such 
is the power of the saints and the infinite mercy 
of God and the most Holy Mary : but the here- 
tics in such cases have only to despair and die. 
They have no saint to look to for every particular 
disease, no faith in relics to make them whole. If 
a piece of the true cross were brought to a dying 
Englishman, though its efficacy had been proved 
by a thousand miracles, he would reject it, even 
at the last gasp : such is the pride and obstinacy 
of heresy, and so completely does it harden the 
heart. 

There are a thousand facts to verify the remariL 
of lady Wortley. The boasted knowledge of 
England has not sunk deep ; it is tike the gold- 
en surface of a lackered watch, which covers, and 
but barely covers, the base metal. The great mass 
of the people are as ignorant, and as well con- 
tented with their ignorance, as any Uie most illi- 
terate nation in Europe ; and even among those 
who might be expected to know better, it is as- 
tonishing how slowly information makes way tn 
any practical utility. In domestic medicine for 
instance; a defluxion is here called a cold, and 
therefore for its name's sake must be expelled by 
heat Oil is employed to Boften a hard cough, 
and lemon juice to cut it ; because, in English, 
sourness is synonymous with sharpness, and 
what is sharp must needs cut But it is of su- 
perstition that I am to speak, and perverted cre- 
dulity. 

The abracadabra of the old heretics was lately 
in use as a charm for the ague ; and probably still 
is where the ague is still to be found, for that dis- 
ease has almost wholly disappeared witliin the 
last generation. For warts there are manifold 
charms. The person who wishes to be rid of 
them takes a stick, and cuts a notch in it fpr every 
wart, and buries it, and as it rots the warts arc 
to decay. Or he steals a piece of beef, and rubs 
over them, and buries it in like manner. Or 
stealing dry peas or beans, and wrapping them 
up one for each wart, he carries the parcel to a 
place where four roads meet, and tosses it over 
his head not looking behind to see where it fails ; 
he will lose the warts, and whoever picks them 
up will have them. But there are gifled oki wo- 
men who have only to slip a thread over these 
excrescences, or touch them with saliva, and they 
dry away. 

It is a truth that we Iwve but too many super • 
etidotu follies ; with us^ however, there is always 
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Bome mixture of devotion in them, and the error, 
though it be an error, and as such deservedly dis« 
courged, is at least pious. He who psalms a sick 
man, or fancies the oil from his saint^s lamp will 
heal him of all his complaints, errs on the safe 
side. Here none of these palliations are to be 
found ; the practices have not merely no refer- 
ence to religion ; but have even the characters of 
witchcraft The materials for the charm must 
be stolen to render them efficacious, secrecy is 
enjoined, and it is supposed that the evil is only 
to be got rid of by transferring it to another. In 
catholic countries, the confessor commands the 
thief to make restitution ;— here the person who 
has been robbed repairs to a witch or wizard 
to recover the loss, or learn who the criminal is, 
by means of a familiar spirit ! A Cunning Man, 
or a Cunning Woman, as they are termed, is to 
be found near every town ; and though the laws 
are occasionally put in force against them, still it 
is a gainful trade. This is to deprive credulity of 
'ts proper food. 

None sufier so severely from this as they who 
are labouring under diseases ; if money is to be 
gotten, such is the spirit of trade, neither the dying 
nor the dead are spared ; and quackery is carried 
to greater perfection of villany here than in any 
other part of the world. Sickness humbles the 
pride of man ; it forces upon him a sense of his 
own weakness, and teaches him to feel his depend- 
ence upon unseen powers ; that, therefore, which 
makes wise men devout, makes the ignorant su- 
perstitious. Among savages the physician and 
the conjurer are always the same. The operations 
of sickness and of healing are alike mysterious, 
and hence arises the predilection of many enthu- 
siasts for quackery, and the ostentation which all 
quacks make of religion or of some extraordinary 
power in themselves. The favourite assertion 
formerly in all countries was that of an innate gift, 
as a seventh son ; I know not on what supersti- 
tion founded, and of course augmented seven 
fold in due proportion ; if the father had been a 
seventh son also, or even the woman a ^seventh 
daughter, for in this case there is no Salic law. 
Another has claimed the same privilege because 
he was bom deaf and dumb, as if nature haci^thus 
indemnified him for the faculties of which he was 
deprived. The kings of England long since the 
Bchism, though the practice is now disused, have 
touched for the evil; and used to appoint a day 
in the Gazette for publicly doing it Where this 
divine property has not been ascribed to the phy- 
sician, it has been imputed to the medicine. The 
most notorious of these worthies who flourishes at 
present calls his composition the Cordial Balm of 
Gilead, and prefaces every advertisement with a 
text from Jeremiah, " Is there no Balm in Gilead ; 
is there no physician' there ! why then is not the 
health of the daughter of my people recovered V* 
Thus the Arabs attribute the virtue of their balm 
to the blood of those who wese slain at Bedei; , 



We see among ourselves bat too many icandaloiui 
proofs of this weakness. A Cistercian historian 
aasures us that be was cured of an obstinate ill- 
ness by taking a pill of the earth of the pit in which 
God made Adam : and at this day the rinsings of 
the cup are eagerly sought after by the sick, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the church. 

Perhaps we are indebted to the Jews for the vul- 
gar feeling of the divine origin of the healing art. 
They will have it that Adam had an intuitive 
knowledge of medicine, and that Solomon's Book 
of Trees, 1 Kings, iv. 33, and Herbs was written 
by inspiration. The founder of the Quakers was 
in danger of taking to the practice of physic for a 
similar notion. He fancied that be was in the 
same state as Adam before the fall, and that the 
nature and virtues of all things were opened to 
him ; and he was at a stand, as he says, whether 
he should practise physic for the good of man- 
kind. 

Wesley went beyond him, and pubhshed what 
he called Primitive Physic; fancying himself 
chosen to restore medicine as well as religion, and 
to prescribe both for body and soul, like St Luke. 
The greater number of his remedies are old wo- 
men's recipes, neither good nor ill : but others 
are of a more desperate nature. For a ^old in 
the head he directs you to pare an orange very 
thin, roll it up inside out, and put a plug in each 
nostril : for the wind cholic, to eat parched peas ; 
for the gout, to apply a raw beefsteak to the part 
affected ; for raving madness, to set the patient 
with his head under a great waterfall as long as 
his strength will bear it ; and for asthma and hy- 
pochondriasis, to take an ounce of quicksilver every 
morning ! If all his prescriptions had been like 
this last, his book might have been entitled, after 
the favourite form of the English, ''Every Man 
his own Poisoner." In generaLthey are sufficient- 
ly innocent, which is fortunate, for I have select- 
ed these instances from the twenty-first edition of 
his work, and no doubt the purchasers place in it 
implicit confidence. 

Any scientific discovery is immediately seized 
by some of the numerous adventurers in this 
country, who prey upon the follies and the mi- 
series of their fellow-creatures. The roost emi- 
nent quack of the last generation was a Doctor 
Graham, who tampered with electricity in a man- 
ner too infamous to be reported; and for which 
he ought to have received the most exemplary 
pubUc punishment This man was half mad ; and 
his madness at last, contrary to the usual process, 
got the better of his knavery. His latest methodi 
of practice was something violent ; it was to buiy 

his patients up to the chin in fresh mould. J 

saw half a score of them exhibited in this man- 
ner for a shilling : a part of the exhibition was 
to see them perform afterwards upon shoulders d 
mutt(m, to prove that when they rose from the 
grave they were as devouring as the grave itself. 
The operation lasted foqr faouis : they suffered, tm 
833 
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mi^ht be geen in their countenances, intensely 
from cold for the first two, during the third they 
grew warmer, and in the last perspired profusely, 
SQ that when they were taken out the mould reek- 
ed like a new dunghill. Sailors are said to have 
practised this mode of cure successfully for the 
scurvy. The doctor used sometimes to be buried 
himself for the sake of keeping his patients com- 
pany: one day when he was in this condition, 
a farmer emptied a watering-pot upon his head to 

make him grow. When J saw him, he was 

sitting up to the neck in a bath of warm mud, 
with his hair powdered and in full dress. As he 
was haranguing upon the excellent state of health 
which he enjoyed from the practice of earth bath- 
ing as he called it, J asked him, Why then, 

if there was nothing the matter with him, he sat 
in the mud? The question puzzled him. Why, 
he said, — ^why — it was — it was to show people 
that it did no harm,~that it was quite inno- 
cent — ^thatit was very agreeable ; and then bright- 
ening his countenance with a smile at the happi- 
ness of the thought, he added, " It gives me, sir, 
a skin as soft as the feathers of Yenus's dova** 
This man lived upon vegetables, and delighted 
in declaiming against the sin of being carnivorous, 
and the dreadful effects of making the stomach 
a grave and charnel-house for slaughtered bodies. 
LAtteriy he became wholly an enthusiast, would 
madden himself with ether, run out into the 
streets, and strip lumself to clothe the first beggar 
whom he met. 

Galvanism, like electricity, was no sooner disco- 
vered than it was applied to purposes of quack- 
ery. The credit of this is due to America ; and it 
must be admitted that the inventor has the ho- 
nour of having levied a heavier tax upon creduUty 
than any of bk predecessors ever dared attempt ; 
in this respect he is the Mr. Pitt of his profession. 
For two pieces of base metal not longer than the 
little finger, and not larger than a nail, he is mo- 
dest enough to charge five guineas. These trac- 
tors, as they are called, are to cure all sores, swell- 
ings, bums, toothach, &c &c., and that the pur- 
chaser may beware of counterfeits, which is the 
advice always given by this worshipful fraternity, 
a portrait of tbe tractor is engraved upon his hand- 
bills, both a front view and a back one, accom- 
panied with a striking Ukeness of the leathern 
case in which they are contained. Many cures 
have eeitainly been performed by them, and how 
these cures are performed has been as cextainly 
exemplified by some very ingenious experiments 
• which were made at Bath and Bristol. Pieces of 
wood, and others of common iron, shaped and 
coloured like the tractors, were tried there upon 
some paralytic patients in the Infirmary. l?he 
fnode of operating consists in nothing more than 
•a gently «trokiiig the part affected with the point 
4of the instrument, and so, according to the theory, 
«iHidueting off into the atmosphere the galvanic 
«mter of pain ! It is impossible that where theie 
3U 



is no sore this can give any pain whatever, yet 
the patients were in agonies. One of them de- 
clared that he had sufiered less when pieces of 
the bone of his leg had been cut out," and they 
were actually enabled to move limbs which'befbre 
were dead with palsy. — ^False relics have wrought 
true miracles. 

Another gentleman quacks with oxygen, and 
recommends what he calls vital wine as a cure 
for all diseases. Vital wine must be admitted to 
be something extraordinary ; but what is that to 
a people for whom solar and lunar tinctures have 
been prepared ! Another has risen from a travel- 
ling cart to the luxuries of a chariot by selling 
magnetic girdles; his theory is, that the magnetic 
virtue attracts the iron in the blood, and makes 
the little red globules revolve faster, each upon its 
own axis, in the rapidity and regularity of which 
revolutions health consists ; and this he proves 
to the people by showing them how a needle is 
set in motion by his girdles. But magnetism has 
been made the basis of a far more portentous 
quackery ; wliich is in all its parts so extraordi- 
nary that it merits a full account, not merely in a 
picture of England, but also in the history of the 
century which has just expired. My next shall 
develope this at length. 

The reason why these scoundrels succeed to 
so much greater an extent in England than in^ny 
other country, is because they are enabled to 
make themselves so generally known by means 
of the newspapers; and, in consequence of the 
great internal commerce, to have their agents 
every where, and thus do as much mischief 
every where as if the Devil had endowed them 
with a portion of his own ubiquity. Not only do 
the London papers find their way over the whole 
kingdom, but every considerable town in the 
province has one or more of its own, and in these 
they insert their long advertisements with an end- 
less perseverance which must attract notice, and 
make them and their medicines talked of. How 
effectually this may be done, I can illustrate by 
an odd anecdote. Some twelve or fifteen years 
ago a wager was laid between two persons in 
London, that the one would in the course of a 
few weeks make any nonsensical word which the 
other should choose to invent a general subject of 
conversation. Accordingly he employed people 
to write in chalk upon all the ^^lls in London 
the word Quoz. Every body saw this word 
wherever they went staring them in the face, and 
nobody could divine its meaning. The news- 
papers noticed it, — ^What can it be? was the 
general cry, and the man won his wager. 

Upon this system the quacks persist in adver- 
tisingat an enormous expense, forwbich, however, 
they receive ample interest ; and which, indeed, 
they do not always honestly pay. Part of their 
scheme is to advertise in newspapers newly set 
up, and which therefore insert their notices at an 
under price; and one fellow, when he was appli 
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ed to for payment, refaseci, saying that his cleii^ 
had ordered tlie insertion without his knowledge- 
To go to law with him, would have been a reme- 
dy worse than the diseasa 

• " El vencido. vencido, 

y el vencedor perdido,"* 

is true here as well as in other countries. 

These wretches know the sufferings and the 
hopes of mankind, and they mock the one and 
aggravate the other. They who guiier, listen 
gladly to any thing that promises relief; and 
these men insert such cases of miraculous cures, 
signed and sworn to, and attested, that they who 
do not understand how often the recovery may 
be real and the cure imaginary, — the fact true 
and the application false, — ^yield to the weight of 
human testimony, and have faith to the destruc- 
tion of their bodies, though they will have none 
to the salvation of their souls. 

Attestations to these cases are procured in 
many ways. A duack of the first water for a 
long time sent his prescriptions to the shop of 
some druggist of great lespectability. After 
some months he called there in his carriage, and 
introduced himself, saying that they must often 
luve seen bis name, and that he now came to 
complain of them, for unintentionally doing him 
very serious mischief. " Gentlemen," said he, 
*< you charge your drugs too low. As medical men 
yourselves, you mi«< know how much depends 
upon faith, and people have no faith in what is 
cheap, — they will not believe that any thing can do 
them good unless they pay smartly for it I must 
beg you to raise your prices, and raise them high 
too, double and treble what they now are at least, 
— or I really must send my patients elsewhere." 
This was strange, and what ihey were requested 
to do was not after the ordinary custom of fair 
trading; — but as it did not appear that there 
could be any other advantage resulting to him 
from it than what he had stated, they at last pro- 
mised to do as he desired. This visit led to fur- 
ther acquaintance ! and after another long inter- 
val, they were persuaded one day to dine with 
their friend the Doctor. During dinner the ser- 
vant announced that a person from the country 
wished to see the Doctor, and thank him for hav- 
ing cured him. " Oh," said he, "dont you know 
that I am engaged ? These people wear liie oi}t 
of my life; Give the good man something to eat 
and drink, tell him I am very glad he is got 
well, and send him away." The servant came 
in again, — " Sir, he will not go,--'he says it is a 
most wonderful cure, — that you have raised him 
from the dead, and he cannot be happy till he has 
seen you and thanked you himself. He is come 
a long way from the country, sir." " Gentlemeo," 
said the Doctor, '' you see how it is. I do not 
know how to get rid of him, unless yon will have 
the goodness to allow him just to come in, and 

* Ho who loses, loses, and he who wins is ruined. 
— Ta. 



then he will be satisfied and let ns akme. This 
is the way I am placed !" In came the country- 
man, and began to bless the Doctor as the means 
under God of snatching him from the grave ; and 
ofiered him money tied up in a leathern bag, say- 
ing it was all the compensation he could make ; 
but if it were ten times as much it would be too 
little, — the Doctor crying " Well, well, my friend, 
I am glad to see you so well," and refusing t4> 
taketlie money. Still the man persisted, and 
would tell the company his case, — he could not 
in conscience be easy if he did not, — and he be- 
gan to tell a long story, which the Doctor first at- 
tempted to stop, and then aflcctcd not to listen to, 
— till at length by little and little he began to give 
ear to it, and seemed greatly interested before he 
had done, and interrupted him with questions. At 
last he called for pen and ink, saying — " This is 
so very extraordinary a case that I must not lose 
it ;" and making the man repeat it as he WTote, 
frequently said to his visiters, " Gentlemen, 1 beg 
you will take notice of this : it is a very remark- 
able case ;" and when he had finished writing it, 
he said to them, *' you have heard the good man^s 
story, and I am sure can have no objection to 
subscribe your names as witnesses." The trick 
was apparent, and they begged leave to decline 
appearing upon the occasion. "Why, gentle- 
men," said he, " you and I had better continue 
friends. You must be sensible that I have been 
the means of putting very great and unusual pro- 
fits into your hands, and you will not surely re- 
fuse me so trifling a return as that of attesting a 
case which you have heard from the man himself, 
and can .have no doubt about!" There was no 
remedy; they were caught, felt themselves in 
his power, and were obliged to submit to the mor- 
tification of seeing themselves advertised as wit- 
nesses to a cure which they knew to be a juggle. 

This same man once practised a similar trick 
in such a way that the wit almost atones for the 
roguery. Some young men of fashion thought it 
M'ould be a good joke to get him to dinner and 
make him drunk, and one of them invited him for 
this purpose. The Doctor went, and left his 
friend the countryman to follow him and find him 
out : of course it was still better sport to them to 
hear the case. But the next morning it appeared 
in the new^spapers with the names of the whole 
party to attest it^ 

Government gives an indirect sort of sanction 
to these worst of all impostors. They enter the 
receipt of]^ their medicines as a discovery, and for 
the payment of about 100/. sterling, takeout a 
privilege, which is here called a patent, prohibit- 
ing all other persons from compounding the same ; 
then they announce their discoveries as by the 
king's authority, and thus the ignorant arc deceiv- 
ed. The Scotch* universities also sell them de- 

* Don Manuel s)>ould have said some of the Scoicli 
universities, and nut have involved £diiiburgh ami 
Glasgow in the Gcnsurc.— Tk. 
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grees in medidne witkont the slightest ezamina^ 
tioo,— 'this trade in degrees being their main sup- 
port, — and they are legally is true Doctors in 
medicine as the best of the profession. This in- 
famous practice might soon be put a stop to. 
Their medicines may be classed under three 
heads : thSy are either such as can do no good, 
bat produce immediate exhilaration, because they 
contain either laudaaum or spirits, or they are 
well-known drugs given in stronger doses than 
usual, so as to be sure of producing immediate 
good at the probable chance of occasioning after 
mischief; or they are more rarely new medicines 
introduced before the regular practitioners will 
venture to employ them. In this way arsenic 
was first employed. The famous fever powder 
of Dr. James is of this description : he knew it 
would be adopted in general practice, and, to se- 
cure Hie profits to his representatives after the 
term of his privilege should have expired, had re- 
course to means which cannot be justified. Every 
person upon taking out a patent is obliged to spe- 
cify upon oath the particular discovery on which 
he grounds his claim to it He entered a false 
receipt : so that, though the ingredients have 
been since detected by analysis, still the exact 
proportions and the method of preparation are 
supposed to be known only to those who have suc- 
ceeded to his rights, and who in consequence still 
derive an ample income from the success of this 
artifice. 

There is yet another mystery of iniquity to be 
revealed. Some of the rascals who practise much 
in a particular branch of their art are connected 
iiHth gamblers. They get intimate with their 
yonng moneyed patients, and, as they keep splen- 
did houses, invite them to grand entertainments, 
where pait of the gang are ready to meet them, 
and when the wine is done with, the dice are pro- 
duced. 



LETTER LL 

Jiccovnt ofJbiimdl Magnetism, 

I SHALL devote this letter to a full account of 
the theory of Animal Magnetism,, which was put 
a stop to in France by the joint authority of the 
church and state ; but had its fair career in Eng- 
land. The lectures of Mainauduc, who was the 
teacher in this country, were published, and from 
them I have drawn this detail ; 

Leggilo,'*' ehe meno 
L«ggerk> a te, che a me scriverle costs* 

According to this new system of physics, the 
earth, its atmosphere, and all their productions are 

* Read it ; for it will cost you less to fead it than it 
did ne to write it..^TB« 
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only one, and each is but a separate portion of the 
whole, occasionally produced and received back 
into itself for the purpose of maintaining a con- 
tinual and regular rotation of animate and inani- 
mate substances. An universal connexion «ub- 
sists between every particle and mass of particles 
of this whole, whether they be comprehended un- 
der the title of solids or fluids -, or distinguished 
by the particular appellation of men, beasts, 
birds, fish, trees, plants, or herbs; all are par- 
ticles of the same original mass, and are in per- 
petual cycle, employed in the work of formings 
feeding, decomposing, and again re-forming bodies 
or masses. A regular attachment universally 
exists between all particles of a similar nature 
throughout the whole ; and all fonns composed 
in and of any medium of particles, must be in- 
fluenced by whatever efiects that medium or sets 
its particles in motion \ so that eveiy form in the 
earth and atmosphere, must receive and partake 
of every impulse received by the general me- 
dium of atoms, in which, and of which, they are 
formed. 

All forms are subject to one general law ; ac- 
tion and reaction produce heat, some of their 
constituent atoms are rendered fluid by heat and 
form streams, and convey into the form atoms for 
its increase and nourishment ; this is called com- 
position by vegetation and circulation. Circula- 
tion not only brings in particles for growth and 
nourishment, but it also carries ofi* the useless 
ones. The passages through which these par- 
ticles pass in and out, are called pores. By a pore 
we are to understand a space formed between 
every two solid atoms in the wh(^e vegetating 
world, by the liquefaction of the atom, which, 
when solid, filled up that space. As circulation, 
vegetation, and Consequently animcd life arise 
from the formation of pores, so the destruction of 
them must terminate every process of animal ex- 
istence, and each partial derangement of porosity 
induces insipient destruction of the form or what 
is called disease. 

By the process of circidation atoms of various 
kinds are carried in, deposited, and thrown out 
of each part of eveiy form ; and every form is 
surrounded and protected by an atmosphere pe- 
culiar to itself, composed of these particles of 
circulating fluids, and analogous to ihe general 
atmosphere of the earth. This is the general at- 
mosphere of the form. The solid parts of the 
body throw off in the same manner their useless 
particles, but these pass off and become blended 
with those of the general atmosphere of the earth. 
These are called the emanations of the form. 
Thus then earth and atmosphere are one whole, 
of which every form is but a part ; the whole and 
all its parts are subject to the same laws, and are 
supported by action ; action produces reaction : 
action and reaction produce heat ; heat produces 
fluidity ; fluidity produces pores ; pores produce 
iciiculiutkvi ; circulation produces vegetation; 
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▼egetatkm pioduees forms : forms are composed of 
solids and fluids ; solids produce emanations; fluids 
produce atmospheres ; atmospheres and emana* 
tions produce partial decomposition ; total decom- 
position is death ; death and decomposition retmn 
the atoms to the general mass of re- production. 

The whoje vegetating system is comprised in 
miniature in man. He is composed of pipes be- 
yond conception numerous, and formed of par* 
ticles between which the most minute porosity 
admits, in every direction, the passage of atoms 
and fluids. The immense quantity of air which 
is continually passing in and out through every 
part and pore of the body, carries in with it such 
atoms as may become mixed with the general at- 
mosphere, and these must either pass out again 
or stop in their passage. If they should be of a 
hurtful nature, Uieyuijure the parts through which 
they pass or in which they stop ; if, on the con- 
trary, they should be healthy and natural, they 
contribute to health and nourishment Butchers, 
publicans, cooks, hving in an atmosphere of nutri- 
tious substances, generally become corpulent, 
though they have slender appetites; painters, 
plumbers, dyers, and those who are employed in 
atmospheres of pernicious substances, become 
gradually diseased, and frequently lose the use of 
their limbs long before decomposition takes place 
for their relief. 

Hence it appears that the free circulation of 
healing atoms through the whole form is neces- 
sary, and that obstructions of its poro^ty, or stop- 
page of its circulating particles, must occasion de- 
rangement in the system and be followed by dis- 
ease. To obviate this evil, innumerable conduct- 
ors are placed in the body, adapted by their 
oxtreme sensibility to convey information of every 
impression to the sensorium ; which, according to 
the nature of the impression or the injury receiv- 
ed, agitates, shakes, or contracts the form to 
thrust forth the oflending cause. This is Nature's 
established mode of cure, and the eflicacy of the 
exertion 'depends on the strength of the system ; 
but these salutary eflbrts have been mistaken for 
disease. 

As every impression is received through one 
medium disposed over the whole form for that pur- 
pose, it may be asserted that there is but one 
sense, and that all these impressions are only di- 
visions of the sense of feeliug. The accuracy of 
any of these divisions depends on the health of 
the nervous system in general. * This nervous or 
<»nducting system is only a portion of a much 
greater one, similar in its nature but iar more ex- 
tensive in its employment 

There are in the general atmosphere innumer- 
able strings of its component atoms : the business 
of these strings is to receive and convey, from 
and through every part of the atmosphere, of the 
earth, and of their inhabitants, whatever impulses 
they receive. These conductors are to be called 
Atmosphezicai nenres; the nerves of the human 



body conaected with thme^ or mUmt ue a p«t 

of them. 

This is elucidated by the phenomena of sound. 
Theorists agree that sound is produced in a bell 
by the tremulous motion of its component atofflSy 
which alternately change its shape from round to 
oval a million times in one instant ; as is proved 
by horizontally introducing a bar into the apertansy 
which counteractmg one of the contractions, the 
bell spUts. The conveyance of sound they ac- 
count for, by saying that the atoms of the atmo- 
sphere are displaced by the alternate contractions 
of the bell. Place a lighted candle near the beU« 
and this theory is overthrown s if the general at- 
mosphere is agitated, wind must result; but the 
flame of the candle remains steady. Let us sub- 
stitute the true process. 

Every impressicm in nature has its own pecu- 
har set of conductors ; and no two sets interfere 
with, or impede each oth^. The stroke of the 
bell afiects the nearest atom of the nerves of sounds 
and runs along them in every direction. Human 
nerves are continuations of the atmospherical ; all 
animated beings being only as warts or excre- 
scences, which have sprung up amidst these at- 
mospherical nerves, and are permeated by them 
in every direction. The atmospherical nerves of 
sound are parts of the auditory nerves in man ; 
the atmospherical nerves of light are continued 
'through man to form his qptic nerves; and thus 
^e auditory and optic nerves of one man are the 
auditory and optic nerves of every animated being 
in the universe: because all are branches sent off 
from the same great tree in the parent earth and 
atmosphere. 

It may be asked, what prevents the derange- 
ment of these innumerable strings, when the at- 
mosphere is violently agitated? Aerial nerves 
.are like those of animated bodies composed of 
atoms, but the atoms are in looser contact When 
a ray of sunshine comes through the hole in a 
window-shutter, the atoms are visible, and the 
hand may pass through them ; but they instantly 
resume their situations by their attractive connec- 
tion. 

Every inanimate substance is attached to its 
similar; all animate and inanimate substances 
are attached to each other by every similar part 
in each of their compositions ; all animate beings 
are attached to each other by every similar atom 
in their respective forms, and all these attach- 
ments are formed by atmospherical nerves. If 
two musical instruments perfectly in unimn be 
placed one at each end of the same apartment, 
whatever note is struck upon the one will be re- 
peated by the other. Martial music may be heard 
by a whole army in the field : each note has its 
peculiar conductor in the general atmosphere, and 
each ear must be connected with the atmospher- 
ical conductor of edch note ; so that every note 
has not only its separate conductor in the atmo- 
j sphere, but also its separate conductor in every 
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ear. We hare got thioagh the hypothenis, now 
to the application. 

The mind is the aibitrator over the bones, the 
muacks, the nerves, and the body in general ; and 
IB that flomething which the anatomisfs knife can 
neither dissect, discover, nor destroy. But to de- 
fine what that something is, we must apply to the 
words of our Saviour, — " It is not ye that speak, 
but tbe Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
yon;*' the decisions, adoptions, and commands of 
tlus spirit are man's volition ; but we are not ac- 
customed to investigate tbe means by which voli- 
tion is exerted, nor to seek for the privilege of im- 
proving it beyond the common necessary avoca- 
tions of life. Yet, if it be properly sought for, a 
power of volition may be cfilled forth in man in a 
far more exalted degree than what he now exerts; 
a power subordinate to a far superior one, by whom 
it is portioned out to individuals according to the 
purposes for which they exert it, and which is par- 
tially or totally recalled when neglected or abused. 
The accomplishment of any purpose of the will de- 
pends physically on the length of time required for 
its performance, and on the undisturbed continu- 
ance of the act of volition during that time. The 
least interruption, or the ehangeof the will to any 
other subject before the first intention is accom- 
plished, totally destroys the influence. This 
axiom is unalterable in this new science of heal- 
ing, that to produce salutary efiecta the suggestion * 
must be pure and moral, the attention steadily^ 
determined, the intention single and fixed, and 
volition vigorously exerted, continumg unvaried 
and unrelaxed ^ther till the purpose is efiected 
or relinquished. 

On the pretensions to inspiration which areim- 
}^ied here, I shall remark elsewhere, nor will I 
interrupt the account with any comments upon 
the impudent hypocrisy with which it is seasoned 
to the public taste. To proceed then ; — the at- 
mospherical part of the human body is capable of 
contraction, of distention, and of direction ; it may 
be attracted from, or distended to, any unlimited 
distance ; and may be so directed as to penetrate 
any other form in nature. 

The rejected atoms from the fluid, and emana> 
tions from the solid parts of bodies, when rightly 
understood, are the only and unerring criterion 
by which the obstructions and diseases of each 
part can be ascertained ; and when judiciously 
employed, they become material instruments for 
the removal of every malady. They are subject 
to the influence of volition; and may be forced 
out of their natural course, or attracted into the 
pores of the operator ; and the human body, which 
in many respects resembles a sponge^ is adapted 
to receive such emanations and atmospheres as a 
skilful practitioner may propel into any part of it, 
and to aflbrd them a free passage wherever he 
directs them. The countless number of univer- 
sal nerves which combine with, and are regular 
AWrtinnations of, those similar conductors called 
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nerves in animal forms, are subject to the infla- 
ence of man's spiritual volition, and are afl*ected 
or influenced if we strike one or more of them 
with the atoms which are continually flowing 
from us ; that aflection is conveyed on to such 
parts of the body as those conductors are attach- 
ed to, and the nature and degree of tlie impulse 
will be according to the nature of the intention 
and the energy of the volition. 

To determine the situation, nature, and extent 
of derangement or disease, recourse must be had 
to the atoms which proceed from the patient ; for 
the rejected atoms resemble, in their healthy or 
diseased qualities, the parts from which they pass. 
These particles of matter are so immediately 
subject to the influence of combined spiritual 
volition, that the established system by which 
they are mixed with the universal medium gives 
way during our exertion, and they follow the 
course which we prescribe ; and whatever may 
be the direction or medium through which we 
propel them, they remain unalterably the same, 
and continue passive and unchanged either by 
distance, direction, or contract, until we withdraw 
that influence and discharge them from our 
service. 

To judge of the state of the part from whence 
these atoms proceed, they must be attracted to 
some part of the examiner's body, and must 
strike his nerves ; this process is called receiving 
impressions or sensations from the patient Every 
substance in nature ^vill aflbrd some impression 
to that part of his body which the experienced 
examiner opposes to receive it, but profes- 
sors usually prefer the hands and especially 
the fingers. The roots of the nails most com- 
monly announce the first impressions, because 
the cuticle is thinnest in that part, and the pungent 
emanations more readily arrive at the nerves. 
No part, perhaps, of this astonishing science, 
says the lecturer, creates more jealousy among 
students than their susceptibility of sensations. 
Some enjoy that privilege to a great degree of 
accuracy, even at the first essay, whilst otliers 
are in pursuit of it for months. This diflercnce 
is at first constitutional ; but when the science 
has produced a proper influence on the mind and 
morals, the impressions insensibly grow into ac- 
curacy. It sometimes happens that they who are 
most susceptible at first, become totally deprived 
of that blessing until they approve themselves 
more worthy servants. It is essentially neces- 
sary to render the process of receiving the atoms 
emitted from every object familiar ; this will be 
effected by habitually seeking for them. For 
this purpose students should frequently receive 
the emanations from salt, sugar, water, fire, and 
in short from every substance which occurs ; by 
this means they soon become expert 

There are two modes of examination ; the first 
is that which should accurately be attended to by 
newly initiated students, as it ai£>rda a catalogue 
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«r sensations which become a regular standard 
to judge of all diseases by, and to reduce exami- 
nation to accuracy and perfection. This mode 
consists in opposing one or both hands towards 
the patient The examiner should sit or stand 
in an easy position, cautiously avoiding all pres- 
sure on his body or arms, lest he should suspect 
the impressions to proceed from that cause rather 
than from the disease. He should fix on some 
particular part of the patient, external or internal ; 
then turning the backs of his hands, he must 
vigorously and steadily command the emanations 
and atmospheres, which pass froni that part to 
strike his hands, and he must closely attend to 
whatever impressions are produced on them. He 
must not permit his attention to wander from the 
object : if he should, his labour is entirely lost. 
To render the process more steady, the eyes of 
the examinef should be fixed on the part to which 
he is attending with the unvaried intent of direct- 
ing the effluent atoms towards his hands; it 
might naturally be supposed that his eyes should 
be open, but is better they were shut, as all ex- 
traneous objects are by that means excluded, and 
the porosity of the eyelids removes the idea bf 
impediment It is perfectly immaterial what may 
be the distance between the examiner and the 
patient ; the process and the impressions will be 
exactly the same, provided he calls forth in him- 
self the requisite exertion. 

The second tnode of examination is by oppos- 
ing the whole body to that of the patient In this, 
the operator must not seek to know where the 
patient is, but recollecting that all human beings 
are connected to each other by innumerable at- 
mospherical nerves, and that the whole medium 
in which they are placed is composed of loose 
atoms, he must fix his attention on the patient as 
if he stood before him. Thus situated, he must 
vigorously exert his power to attract all the ema- 
nations and atmospheres proceeding from the pa- 
tient to himself; The atoms then which proceed 
from each particular part of the patient run to the 
same parts of the examiner, who feels in every 
part of his own person whatever the patient feels 
in his, only in a less degree, but always sufficients 
ly to enable him to describe the feelings of the 
patient, and to ascertain the very spot in which 
the derangement exists, and the consequences 
resulting from it If the examiner's attention is 
directed only to one particular viscus, that same 
viscus alone will receive information in himself; 
but if it be generally directed, every part of his 
body will give an account of its own proceedings. 
It is to be remarked, that undiseased parts will 
not convey any remarkable impression to tJie ex- 
aminer, as nothing results from health but gen tie, 
soft, equable heat 

The mode of heafrngis termed Treating ; — ^it is 
a process made use of by the operator to create, 
if partially obliterated, or to increase if become 
languid, the natural action and re-action \p any 



part of the body ; and to assist nature by imitat- 
ing and re-establishing her own law, when she is 
become inadequate to the task. This process is 
the opposite to the last ; in tiiat the examiner at- 
tracted the atoms from the patient to lumself, but 
in this he must propel the atoms from himself to 
the patient By a steady exertion di compound 
volition we have it in our power to propel the pai^ 
tides which emanate from our own body, against 
and into whatever part of any other form we fix 
our intention upon, and can force them in any di- 
rection and to any distance. Thus by a continu- 
ed and regular succession of particles, directed 
vigorously in a rapid stream against tliose atoms 
which are stopt in their passage and accumulated 
into a heap, we break down the impediments, 
push off those atoms which we detach, direct them 
into the circulating currents for evacuation, and 
save the system from all the evil consequences 
which its impeded functions were occasioning. 
This is like throwing handfuls of shot at a heap 
of sand in a rivulet, which, as the grains of sand 
are separated from each other, washes them along 
before it As all obstructions are not equally 
hard or compact, they are not all destroyed with 
the same facility. A single look will often prove 
sufficient for a recent accumulation of particles ; 
for an accidental contraction or sudden disten- 
tion ; whereas those of a long standing and of a 
more serious nature demand frequent, long and 
judiciously varied treatment 

The general process of treatment is an influence 
of mind over organized matter, in which organiz- 
ed matter is the occasional instrument The 
mind should be able to perform this work without 
any particular motions of the body or of its ex- 
tremities. Bu^ says the professor, inexperience 
and the frequent disturbances which occur to di- 
vert the attention, induce us to adopt some mode 
of action; the constant repetition of which may 
attract, rouse, or recall the mind to its subject, 
when it becomes languid or divertid from its em- 
ployment. Hence, he adds, we generally employ 
our hands in the act of treating ; and write, as it 
were, our various intentions on each part of the 
motions we make towards it ; or, in fact, we trace 
on the diseased part with our current of ema- 
nations the various curative intentions of our mind 
or spirit. 

The pathology is soon explained. The im- 
pressions produced upon the fingers of the exam- 
iner by the stone, will be heaviness, indolence, 
and cold. Burns and scaHs produces heavy dull 
pricking at first ; when inflammation has taken 
place, great heat and sharp pricking, but indolent 
numbness from the centre. Rheumatic headach 
occasions pricking, numbness and creeping or 
vermicular motion, heat if the patient be strong, 
cold if he be relaxed. Inflammation caused by 
confined wind produces intense heat, pricking 
and creeping ; the heat is occasioned by the in- 
flammation, the prieking by the wind, meting 
939 
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ligEiinBt the obstructed poores, and the creeping by 
the motiQn of the wind from one part to another. 
Pus communicates to the hand of the examiner 
such a feeling of sodness as we should expect from 
dipping the hand in it, but combined with prick- 
ing, from the motion which the wind contained 
in it makes in its endeavours to escape. Diseased 
lungs make the fingers feel as if dough bad been 
permitted to dry on them, this is called clumsy 
stifTaess. Pleurisy occasions creeping, heat, and 
pricking: deafness; resistance and numbness. 
Contracted nerves announce themselves to the 
examiner by a pressure round his fingers, as if a 
string was tightly bound round them ; cases of 
a relaxed habit by a lengthened debilitated sensa- 
tion, diseased spleen, or ovaries, by a spinning in 
the finger ends, as if something were twirling 
about in them. The impression which scrofula 
produces upon the practitioner, is curious and ex- 
traordinary : at every motion which he makes, 
the joints of his fingers, wrists, elbows and should- 
ers crack. Worms excite creeping and pinching ; 
bruises, heaviness in the hands and numbness in 
the fingers. 

The Modus Operandi must now be exemplifi- 
ed ; premising, according to the professor's words, 
that the operator's own emanations become for 
him invisible fingers, which penetrate the pores 
and are to be considered as the natural and only 
ingredient which are or ^can be adapted to the re- 
moval of nervous or any other affections of the 
body. 

Instead therefore of lithotomy the stone may 
thus be cured without danger or paui. This in- 
visible power must be applied to the juices which 
circulate in the vicinity of the stone; and they 
must be coiMlucted to the stone and applied to its 
surface, that the stone may be soaked in them for 
the purpose of dissolving the gum which makes 
the particles of sand cohere. If the hands are 
employed in this process, the mind must conceive 
that the streanft of atoms, which continually rush 
forth from the fingers, are continued on; and 
lengthened out into long invisible fingers which 
become continuations of our natural ones ; and 
wliicli, being composed of minute particles, are 
perfectly adapted to pass through the pores of 
another form ; and to be applied, as we should 
apply our visible fingers, to the very part on which 
it is intended to act The last process is action : 
by striking those very emanating particles that 
-constitute that invisible elongation of the part of 
4}ui own body which it is intended to employ, 
whether it be the hand, the eye, or any other part 
—by striking them fordbly in constant and rapid 
•succession against the stone, the particles of sand 
having been rendered less tenacious by the soak- 
ing, loosen and fall apart, and are washed out of 
the body by the natural evacuation. 

One instance more will sufiice. In eases of in- 
digestion, the sensations produced by the ropy 
liumourin the stomach are a thick gummy feel 
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on the fingers ; and when they are gently moved 
they meet with a slight degree o^ resistance. 
To judge of the depth of this slimy humour, the 
fingers must be perpendicularly dipt in it to the 
bottom of the stomach; the consequence will be 
the impression of a circular line, as if a string sur- 
rounded each finger, marking the depth to which 
they had sunk. Now, to remove this derange- 
ment, the coat of the stomach must be cleared, 
which is done by the invisible fingers scraping all 
the internal surface. 

You have here the whole sum and substance 
of a secret, for which a hundred guineas were 
originally paid by aspirants, and which was after- 
wards pubUshed at five guineas, by subscription. 
The list of subscribers contains the names of 
some nobles, and of one bishop ; but it is short, 
and for that reason, I suppose, the second and 
third parts, which were to contain aew systems 
of anatomy and midwifery, as improved by this 
new science, were never published. 

It follows incontrovertibly from the principles 
which have been advanced, that as tJie practition- 
ers in this art heal diseases, so they can commu- 
nicate them ; that they can give the itch by shak- 
ing with invisible hands^ and send a fit of the 
gout to any person whom they are disposed to 
oblige. The Indian jongleurs, who, like these 
English impostors, afiect to feel the same pain as 
the patient, lay claim to this power ; but it did not 
answer the purposes of imposture here, to pretend 
to a power of doing mischief. 



LETTER UI. 

Blasphenutv^ conclttsim of Mainattdue*s Lectures — 
The Effects which he produced explained, — Du- 
appearance of the Imposture, 

The conclusion of the extraordinary book from 
whence I have condensed the summary of this 
prodigious quackery, is even more extraordinary 
and more daring than the quackery itself. It 
may be transcribed without ofience to religion, 
for every cathoUc will regard its atrocious impiety 
with due abhorrence. 

" I flatter myself," says this man, at the close 
of his lectures, " you are now convinced that this 
science is of too exalted a nature to be trifled with, 
or despised; and I fondly hope that even the 
superficial specimen which you have thus far re- 
ceived, has given you room to suppose it not a 
human device held out for the sportive gratifica- 
tion of the idle moment, but a divine call from 
the aflectionate creating Parent, inviting his re- 
bellious children by every persuasive, by every 
tender motive, to renounce the destructive allure^- 
ments of earthly influence : and to perform the 
duties which he sent his Beloved Son into the 
world to inculcate, as the only and effectual con« 
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ditions on wluch the deluded spirit in man should 
escape future punishment The apostles receiv- 
ed and accepted of those terms ; disciples out of 
number embraced the doctrine ; and by example, 
by discourse, and by cures, influenced the minds 
of the unthinking multitude, absorbed in sin and 
rioting in obstinate disobedience. Again the Al- 
mighty Father designs to rouse his children from 
that indifference to their impending fate, into 
which the watchful enemy omits no opportunity 
of enticing them. To lead our Saviour from his 
duty, the tempter showed and ofiered him all this 
world's grandeur; — so he daily in some degree 
does to us. 6ur Saviour spumed him with con- 
tempt, and so must we. Our blessed Saviour, 
whose spirit was a stranger to sin, cured by per- 
fect spiritual and physical innocence, and by an 
uninterrupted dependence on his Great, Omni- 
potent, Spiritual Father. He never failed. His 
chosen apostles cured by relinquishing this world 
and folio wing him. We have but one example, 
that I can recollect, of their having failed ; and 
then Christ told them what was necessary to en- 
sure success. The disciples and the followers of 
the apostles performed many cures, but how far 
they were checquered by failures I am not informed. 
Paracelsus, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Robert Fludd, 
and several others, experienced sufficient power 
in themselves to verify the words of our Saviour; 
but were soon deprived of what was only lent to 
urge them to seek for the great original cause. 
'Verily, verily,' said Christ, *the works which I 
do shall ye do also ; and greater works than 
these shall ye do, for I go unto my Father.' Va- 
lentine Greatrakes, by obeying the instructions 
imparted to him in ' visions, performed many 
cures ; but ceasing to look up to the source, and 
giving way to medical importunity, he adminis- 
tered drugs and could not expect success. Gasner, 
amoral and religious man, performed many cures; 
he was shut up in a convent, through the ignorance 
of his superiors and superstitious blindness of the 
age he lived in ; thence his progress was trivial, 
though his dawnings seemed to promise much. 

-Mesmer pillaged the subject from Sir Robert 
Fludd, and found to certainty the existence of the 
power; undisposed to attend to our Saviour's in- 
formation, he preferred loadstones and magnetic 
ideas to the service of the Great Author ; and 
afler performing several accidental cures, his 
magnetism and his errors shared the same fate 
of his predecessors. Doctor D'Eslon, his part- 
ner, though a man of strong reason and impar- 
tiality, ascribed the power which he experienced 
to the physical will of man ; and afler perform- 
ing some cures, he fell asleep. At length, after 
so many centuries of ignorance, it has graciously 
pleased the Almighty Father to draw aside the 
veil, and disclose his sacred mysteries to this 
favoured generation. And when I shall be called 
home, it will, I hope, appear that for a bright and 
happy eertainty of serving my God, and living 



with my Saviour, I pointed out to you, my bre- 
thren, the Almighty's real science, and tliat path 
to Heaven which Christ, the only perfect and tue- 
eea^ one of this Ust, left to mankind as his last 
testament and inestimable dying gift"'*' 

This portentous blasphemy shows to what ex> 
cess any kind of impiety may be carried in this 
country, provided it does not appear as a direct 
attack upon religion. So infamous an nnpostor 
would, in our country, quickly have been silenced 
by the holy office, or, to speak more truly, the 
salutary dread of the holy office would have 
restrained him within decent bounds. Was 
he pure rogue, undiluted with any mixtin^ 
of enthusiasm ; or did he, contrary to the or- 
dinary process, begin in rogue and end in en- 
thusiast ? 

It is a common observation, that a man may 
tell a story of his own invention so often that he 
verily believes it himself at last. There is more 
than this in the present case. Mainauduc pre- 
tended to possess an extraordinary power over 
the bodily functions of others ; it was easy to 
hire patients at first, who would act as he pre- 
scribed, and much was to be expected afterwards 
from credulity ; but that it should prove that he 
actually did possess this power in as great a de- 
gree as he ever pretended, over persons not in 
collusion with him, nor prepared to be affected by 
their previous belief, but unprejudiced, incredu- 
lous, reasonable people, philosophical observers 
who went to examine and detect the imposition, 
in sound health of body and mind, was more 
tlian he expected, and perhaps more than he 
could explain. This actually was the case ; they 
who went to hear him with a firm and rational 
disbelief, expecting to be amused by the folly of 
his patients, were themselves thrown into what 
is called the crisis ; his steady looks and continued 
gesticulations arrested their attention, made them 
dizzy, deranged the ordinary functions of the sys- 
tem, and fairly deprived them for a time of all 
voluntary power and all perception. 

How dangerous a power this was, and to what 
detestable purposes it might be applied, need not 
be explained. The solution is easy and convinc- 
ing, but it by no means follows that he himself 
comprehended it If we direct our attention to 
the involuntary operations of life within us, they 
are immediately deranged. Think for a minute 
upon the palpitation of the heart, endeavour to 
feel the peristaltic motion, or breathe by an act of 
volition, and you disturb those actions which the 

* The tranilator thought the darinff impiety of that 
whole extract so truly extraordinary, taat he determiD* 
ed to seek for it in the original work, instead of re- 
translating it from t>. Manuel's Spanish. With much 
difficulty he succeeded in iindins the book ; it is a large, 
thin quarto volome, printed in l798,with a portrait of 
Mainauduc, from a pictiu-e by Cosway. From this the 
technical language of the summary has been corrected, 
and the exact words of this extract copied, so that the 
reader may relv upon their perfect accuracy.— Tn, 
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life within us carries on unerringly, and, as far as 
we can perceive, unconsciously. Any person may 
make the experiment, and satisfy himself. The 
animal magnetists keep up his unnatural state of 
attention long enough by their treatment to pro- 
duce a suspension of these voluntary motions and 
consequent insensibility. 

In a country like this, where the government has 
no discretionary power of interfering to punish 
villany, and, of course, where whosoever can in- 
vent a new roguery may practise it with impu- 
nity till a new law be made to render it criminal, 
Mainauduc might have gone on triumphantly, and 
have made himself the head of a sect, or even 
a religion, had the times been favourable. But 
politics interfered, and took ofTthe attention^of all 
the wilder or busier spirits. He died, and left a 
woman to succeed him in the chair. The female 
caliph either wanted ability to keep the believers 
together, or having made a fortune thought it best 
to retire from the trader So the school was broken 
up. Happy for some of the disciples, who could 
not exist without a constant supply of new mira- 
cle^ to feed their credulity, Richard Brothers ap- 
peared; who laid higher claims than Mainauduc, 
and promised more wonderful things. But of them 
hereafter. 



LETTER LIII. 

I 

Methodists,— Wesley ondj WkUfield,---DiffererU wie- 
thods q/" attacking the Establishment.—'Titles, — 
Methodism approaches Popery, and paves the way 
for it, — Witliam Huntington, S, S, 

In the year 1729, a great rent was made in the 
ragged robe of heresy. Wesley and Whitfield 
were the Luther and Calvin of thi^ schism, which 
will probably, at no very remote time, end m the 
overthrow of the established Heretical Church. 

They began, when young men at Oxford, by col- 
lecting together a few persons who were of seri- 
ous dispositions like themselves, meeting together 
in prayer, visiting the prisoners, and communi- 
cating whenever the sacrament was administered. 
Both took orders in the establishment, and for a 
while differed only from their brethren by preach- 
ing with more zeal. But they soon outwent them in 
heresy also, and began to preach of the inefficacy 
and worthlessness of good works, and of the ne- 
cessity of being bom again ; a doctrine which they 
perverted into the wildest enthusiasm. The new 
birth, they affirmed, was to take place instan- 
taneofisly, and to be accompanied with an assur- 
ance of salvation ; but throes and agonies, worse 
than death, were to precede it. The effect which 
they produced by such a doctrine, being both 
men of burning fanaticism and of that kind of 
eloquence which suited their hearers, is wonderful. 
They had no sooner convinced their believers of 
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the necessity of this new birth, than instances 
enough took place. The people were seized with 
demoniacal convulsions ; shrieks and yells were 
set up by frantic women ; men fell as if shot 
through the heart j and, after hours of such suffer- 
ings and contortions as required the immediate 
aid either of the exorcist or the beadle, they be- 
came assured that they were born agam, and 
fully certain that their redemption was now 
sealed. 

There may have been some trick in these ex- 
hibitions, but that in the main there was no wil- 
ful deception is beyond a doubt Duae res, says 
St. Augustine, /ociunf in homme ohmia peeeata, ti- 
mor scUicet et cupiditas : tinujr facit fygere omnit 
qtuB sunt cami molesta ; cupiditas facit habere om- 
nia quoi sunt cami suavia. These powerful pas- 
sions were excited in the most powerful degree. 
They terrified their hearers as children are terri- 
fied by the tales of apparitions ; and the difference 
of effect was, according to the difference of the 
dose, just as the drunkenness produced by bran- 
dy is more furious than that which is produced 
by wine. All those affections, which are half 
mental half bodily, are contagious; yawning, for 
instance, is always, and laughter frequently so. 
When one person was thus violently affected, it 
was hke jarring a string in a room full of musi- 
cal instruments. The history of all opinions 
evinces that there are epidemics of the mind. 

Such scenes could not be tolerated in the 
churches. They then took to the streets and 
fields, to the utter astonishment of the English 
clergy, who, in their ignorance, cried out against 
this as a novelty. Had these men, happily for 
themselves, been bom in a Catholic country, 
it is most probable that they might indeed have 
been burning and shining lights. Their zeal, 
their talents, and their intrepid and indefatig- 
able ardour, might have made them saints instead 
of heresiarchs, had they submitted themselves to 
the unerring rule of faith, instead of blindly trust- 
ing to their own perverted judgments. It was of 
such men and of such errors, that St Leo the 
Great said — In hone insipientiam eadunt, qtd cum 
ad cognoscendam veritatem aliquo impediuntur 06- 
scuro, Tum ad Profeticas voces, non ad Apostclicas 
literas, nee ad Evangdicas auctoritates, sed ad semeU 
ipsos recurruntj sed ideo magistri erroris existtmt, 
qwo veritatis disdpidi non fuere. 

Thousands, and tens of thousands, flocked to 
hear them ; and the more they were opposed the 
more rapidly their converts increased. Riots 
were raised against them in many places, which 
were frequently abetted by the magistrates. 
There is a good anecdote recorded of the mayor 
of Tiverton, who was advised to follow Gamaliel's 
advice, and leave the Methodists, as they are 
called, and their religion to themselves. " What, 
sir !" said he : ** Why, what reason can there be 
for any new religion in Tiverton ? another way of 
going to heaven when there are so many already t 
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Why, lir, there's the Old Ch«ach and the New 
Church, that's one religion; there's Parson 
KiddelPs at the Pitt meeting, that's two ; Parson 
"Wescott's in Peter-street, that's three ; and Old 
parson Terry's in Newport-street, is four. Four 
ways of going to heaven already ! and if they 
won't go to heaven by one or other of these 

ways, by they sha'n't go to heaven at all 

from Tiverton while I am mayor of the town." — 
The outrages of the mob became at length so vio- 
lent, that the sufferers appealed to the laws for 
protection, and from that time they have remain- 
ed unmolested. 

The two leaders did not long agree. Wesley 
had deliberately asserted that no goo^ work can 
be done before justification, none which have not 
in them the nature of sin ; — the abominable doc- 
trine which the Bonzes of Japan preach in ho- 
nour of their deity Amida ! WhitJSeld added to 
this the predestinarian heresy, at once the most ab- 
surd and most blasphemous that ever human pre- 
sumption has devised. The Methodists divided 
under these leaders into the two parties of Ar- 
minians and Calmists. Both parties protested 
agamst separating from the Church, though they 
were excluded from the churches. Wesley, how- 
ever, who was the most ambitious of the two, suc- 
ceeded in establishing a new church government, 
of which he was the heretical pope. There was 
no difficulty in obtaining assistants ; he admitted 
lay preachers, and latterly administered ordina- 
tion himself. The economy of his church is well 
constructed. He had felt how greatly the peo- 
ple are influenced by novelty, and thus experi- 
mentally discovered one of the causes why the 
established clergy .produced so little effect. His 
preachers, therefore, are never to remain long in 
one place. A double purpose is answered by 
this ; a perpetual succession of preachers keeps 
up that stimulus, without which the people would 
relapse into conformity, and the preachers them- 
selves are prevented from obtaining in any place 
that settled and rooted influence which would en- 
able them to declare themselves independent of 
Wesley's Connection as the sectis called, and open 
shop for themselves. A hundred of these itinerants 
compose the conference, which is an annual assem- 
bly, the cortes or council of these heretics ; or 
like our national council, both in one ; where- 
in the state of their numbers and fimds is report- 
ed and examined, stations appointed for the 
preachers, and all the affairs of the society regu- 
lated. The authority of the preachers is strength- 
ened by the system of confession — confession 
without absolution, and so perverted as to be 
truly mischievous. Every parish is divided into 
small classes, in which the sexes are separated, 
and also the married and the single. The mem- 
bers of each class are mutually to confess to and 
question each other, and all are to confess to the 
priest; to whom, also, the leader of each class is 
to report the state of each individual's con- 



science. The leader also receives the contribu- 
tions, which he delivers to the stewards. The 
whole kingdom is divided into districts, to each of 
which there is an assistant or bishop appointed, 
who oversees all the congregations within his 
limits ; and thus the conference, which is com- 
posed of these assistants and preachers, possess 
a more intimate knowledge of all persons under 
their influence than ever was as yet effected by 
any system of police how rigorous soever. 

While Wesley lived his authority was unlimit> 
ed. He resolutely asserted it, and the right was 
acknowledged. It was supposed that his death 
would lead to the dissolution of the body, or at 
least a schism ; but it produced no change. The 
absolute empire which he had exercised passed at 
once into a republic, or rather oligarchy of preach- 
ers, without struggle or difficulty f and their num- 
bers have continued to increase with yearly ac- 
celerating rapidity. He lived to the great age of 
eighty-eight, for more than fifty years of which 
he had risen at four o'clock, preached twice and 
sometimes thrice a day, and travelled between four 
and five thousand miles every year, being seldom 
or never a week in the same place ; and yet he 
found leisure to be one of the most voluminous 
writers in the language. The body lay in state 
for several days, in his gown and band in the 
coffin, where it was visited by forty or fifty thou- 
sand persons, constables attending to maintain or- 
der. It was buried before break of day, to pre- 
vent the accidents which undoubtedly would else 
have taken place. For many weeks afterwards 
a curious scene was exhibited at his different 
chapels, where the books of the society are al- 
ways sold. One was crying, * The true and 
genuine life of Mr. Wesley !* another bawl- 
ing against him, ' This is the real life !' and a 
third vociferating to the people to beware of 
spurious accounts, and buy the authentic one 
from him. 

Wesley had no wish to separate from the esta- 
blishment ; and for many years he and his preach- 
ers opened their meeting-houses only at hours 
when there was no service in the churches. This 
is no longer the case, and the two parties are now 
at open war. The Methodists gain ground; 
their preachers are indefatigable in making con^ 
verts : but there is no instance of any person's 
becoming a convert to the establishment ; waifs 
and strays from other communities fall into it; 
such as rich Presbyterians who are tempted by 
municipal honours, and young Ctuakers who for- 
sake their sect because they choose to dress in 
the fashion and frequent the theatre ; but no per- 
son joins it from conviction. The meeting-houses 
fill by draining the churches, of which the Method- 
ists will have no scruple to take possession 
when they shall become the majority, because 
they profess to hold the same tenets and to have 
no objection to the discipline. 

The Whitfield party go a surer way to work. 
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They assert that they hold the articles of the 
Church of England, which the clergy themselves 
do not ; and therefore they cry out against the 
dergy as apostates and interlopers. The truth 
is, that the articles of this Church are Calvinistic ; 
and that, heretical as the clergy are, they are not 
80 heretical as they would be if they adhered to 
them. The Whitfield Methodists, therefore, aim, 
step by step, at supplanting the Church. They 
have funds for educating hopeful subjects, and 
purchasing church-livings for them, simony being 
practised with little or no disguise in this country, 
where every thing has its price. Thus they have 
introduced a clamorous and active party into the 
Church; who, under the self-assumed title of 
Evangelical or Gospel Preachers, cry out for re- 
form — for the letter of the articles ; and are pre- 
paring to eject their supiner colleagues. In pa- 
rishes where these conforming Calvinists have not 
got possession of the Church, they have their ^ 
meetings ; and they have also their country ro- 
vers, who itinerate like their Wesleyan brethren. 
The Calvinistic dissenters are gradually incorpo- 
rating with them, and will, in a few generations, 
disappear. 

The rapidity with which both these bodies con- 
tinue to increase, may well alarm the regular 
clergy ; but they, having been panic-struck by 
the French Revolution and Dr. Priestly, think of 
nothing but Atheists and Socinians, and are in- 
sensible of the danger arising from the domestic 
enemy. The Methodists have this also in their 
favour, that, while the end at which they are 
aiming is not seen, the immediate reformation 
which they produce is manifest They do what 
the clergy are equally pledged to do but neglect 
doing J — they keep a watchful eye over the mo- 
rals of their adherents, and introduce habits of so- 
briety, order, and honesty. The present good, 
which is very great, is felt by those who do not 
perceive that these peo^de lay claim to mfallibility, 
and that intolerance is inseparable from that 
awful attribute which they have usurped." 

The establishment is in danger from another 
cause. For many years past the farmers have 
murmured at the payment of tithes; — a sin of old 
times, which has ji)een greatly aggravated by the 
consequences of the national schism : since the 
gentry have turned farmers, these murmurs have 
become louder ; and associations have been form- 
ed for procuring the abolishment of tithes, on the 
ground that they impede agricultural improve- 
ments. Government has lent an ear to these re- 
presentations ; and it is by no means improbable 
that it will one day avail itself of this pretext to 
sell the tithes, as tiie land-tax has already been 
sold, and fund the money ; that is, n\ake use of 
it for its own exigencies, and give the clergy 
salaries, — ^thus reducing them to be pensioners of 
the state. The right of assembling in a house of 
their own they have suffered to lapse ; and they 
bave sufferedjadso, without a struggle, a law to 



be passed declaring them incapable of sitting io 
the House of Commons ; — which law was enacts 
ed merely for the sake of excluding an obnoxious 
individual. There will, therefore, be none but 
the bishops to defend their rights, — but the bish- 
ops look up to the crown for promotion. If such 
a measure be once proposed, tlie Dissenters will 
petition in its favour, and the farmers will all re- 
j6ice in it; forgetting that if the tenth is not paid 
to the priest it must be to the landholder, whom 
they know by experience to be the more rigid 
collector of the twa When the constitutional 
foundations of the church are thus shaken, the 
Methodists, who have already a party in the le- 
gislature, will come forward and offer a national 
church at a cheaper rate, which they will say is 
the true Church of England, because it adheres 
to the letter of the canons. I know not what is 
to save the heretical establishment, unless govern- 
ment should remember that when the CathoUc 
religion was pulled down, it brought down the 
throne in its fall. 

It is not in the nature of man to be irreligious ; 
he listens eagerly to those who promise to lead 
him to salvation, and welcomes those who come 
in the name of the Lord with a warmth of faith, 
which makes it the more lamentable that he should 
so often be deluded. How then is it that the 
English clergy have so little hold upon the affec- 
tions of the people ? Partly it must be their own 
fault, partly the effect of that false system upon 
which they are established. Religion here has 
been divested both of its spirit and its sub- 
stance ; what is left is neither soul nor body, 
but the spectral form of what once had both ; 
such as old chemists pretended to raise from the 
ashes of a flower, or the church-yard appari- 
tions which Gaffarel explains by this experiment; 
There is nothing here for the senses, nothing for 
the imagination ; no visible object of adoration, 
at which piety shall drink as at a fountain of liv- 
ing waters. The church service here is not a 
propitiatory sacrifice, and it is regarded with less 
reverence for being in the vulgar tongue ; being 
thereby deprived of all that mysteriousness, which 
is always connected with whatever is unknown. 
When the resident priest is a man of zeal and be- 
neficence, his personal qualities counteract the 
deadening tendency of the system ; tliese quali- 
ties are not oflen found united ; it is true that 
sometimes they are found, and that then it is 
scarcely possible to conceive a man more respected 
or more useful than an English clergyman — sav- 
ing always his unhappy heresy ; but it is also true 
that the clergy are more frequently inactive ; that 
they think more of receiving their dues than of 
discharging their duty ; that the rector is employ- 
ed in secular business and secular amusements 
instead of looking into the spiritual concerns of 
his flock ; and that his deputy, the curate, is too 
much upon a level with the poor to be respected 
by them. The consequence is, that they «re 
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yieldii^ to the MeUiodiBts without a straggle, 
and that the Methodists are pfeparing the way 
for the leetoratioii of the true church. Beekebuh 
18 casting out Beelzebub. They are doing this 
in many ways : they have taught the people the 
neceseity of being certain of their own salvation, 
but there is do certainty upon which the mind can 
rest, except it be upon tlie absolving power of an 
infaitible church ; th«fy have reconciled them to a 
belief that the age of miracles is not past^-HdO 
saint has recorded so many of himself as Wesley, 
and they have broken them into the yoke of con- 
fession, which is what formerly so intolerably 
galled their rebelUous necks. Whatever, in fact, 
in Methodism is different from the Established 
Church, is to be found in the practices of the True 
Church ; its pretensions to novelty are fallacious ; 
It has only revived what here, unhappily, had be- 
come obsolete; and has worsened whatever it 
has altered. Hence it is that they make converts 
anMHig every people except the Catholics ; which 
makes them say in thdr blindness, that Atheism 
is better than Popery; for of an Atheist there is 
hope, but a Papist is irreclaimable ; — that is, they 
can overthrow the sandy foundations of human 
error, but not the rock of truth. ur priests have 
not found them so invincible ; a nephew of Wesley 
himself, the son of his brother and colleague, was 
in his own lifetime reclaimed and brought within 
the fold of the church. 

Wesley was often accused of being a Jesuit ; — 
would to heaven the imputation had been true ! 
but his abominable opinions respecting good 
works made a gulf between him and the Church 
as wide as that between Dives and Lasanis. 
Perhaps if it had not been for thia accusation, he 
would have approached still nearer to it, and en- 
joined celibacy to his preachers instead of only 
recommending it. 

The paroxysms and epilepsies of enthusiasm are 
now no* longer heard of among these people^*— 
good proof that they were real in the beginning 
of the sect Occasionally an instance happens, 
and when it begins, the disease runs through the 
particular congregation ; this is called a great re- 
vival of religion in that place, but there it ends. 
Such instances are rare, and groaning and sobo 
bing supply the place of fits and convulsions. I 
knew a lady, who one day questioned a beggar- 
woman concerning her way of life, and the wo* 
man told her she had been one of my lady's groan* 
ers ; which she explained, by saying that she was 
hired at so much a week to attend at lady Hunt- 
ingdon's chapel, and groan during the sermon. 
The countess of Huntingdon was the great pa^ 
troness of Whitfield, and his preachers were usu- 
ally called by her name, — which they have now 
dropt for the better title of evangelicals. 

Notwithstanding the precautions which the 
Methodists haire taken to keep their preachers 
dependent upon the general body, the standard of 
xovolt is sometimes etrected ; And ft successful ]»* 



belwIabtiriaesaUttlekuigdeBofliisowii. One 
of these independent ehiefUins has published an 
aooouat of himself^ in which he c»ilsGod the 
Guardian of the Poor and the Bank of Faith. 
His name is WilUam Huntmgton, and he styles 
himself S. S., which signifies Sinner Saved. 

The tale which this man tells is truly curious. 
He was originally a coal-heaver, one of those 
men whose occupation and singular appearance I 
have notieed in a former letter ; but finding pray- 
ing and preaching a more promising trade, he 
ventured upon the experiment of Uving by faith 
alone, and the experiment has answered. The 
man had talents, and soon obtained hearers. It 
was easy to let them know, without asking for 
either, that he relied upon them for food and 
clotlung. At first supplies came in slowly,— a 
pound of tea and a pound of sugar at a time, 
and sometimes an old suit <^ clothes. As^hegot 
more hearers, they found out that it was for their 
credit he should make a better appearance in 
the world. If at any time things did not come 
when they were wanted, he prayed for them; 
knowing well where his prayers would be heard. 
As a specimen, take a story which I shall annex 
in his own words, that the original may prove ths 
truth of the translation, which might else not un- 
reasonably be suspected. 

<' Having now had my horse for some time, 
and riding a great deal every week, I soon wore 
my hreeekes out as they were not fit to ride in. 
I hope the reader will excuse my mentioning the 
word breeches, which I should have avoided had 
not this passage of scripture obtruded into my 
mind just as I had resolved in my own thoughts 
not to mention this kind providence of God. * And 
thou shalt make linen breeches to cover their 
nakedness ; from the loins even unto the thighs 
shall they reach,' &c Exod. xxviii. 42, 43. By 
which and three others, (namely, Ezek. xliv. 18 ; 
Levi vi 10 J and Lev. xvi. 4.) 1 saw that it was 
no crime to mention the word breeches, nor the 
way which Qod sent them to me ; Aaron and 
his sons being clothed entirely by Providence ; 
and as God himself condescended to give orders 
what they should be made of, and how they should 
be cut; and I believe the same God ordered 
mine, as I trust it will appear in the following 
history. 

<< The scripture tells us to call no man master, 
for one is our master, even Christ I therefore 
told my most bountiful and ever-adored master 
what I wanted j and he who stripped Adam and 
Eve of their fig-leaved aprons, and made coats of 
skins and clothed them; and who clothes the 
gAiss of the field, which to-day is and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven, must clothe us, or we 
shall go naked ; and so Israel found it when God 
took away his wool, and his flax, which they prs* 
pared fcnr Baal: for which iniquity was theii: 
skirts discovered and their heels made bare. Jer. 
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** I often tiiftde very fret in my prayers with my 
valuabie master for this favoar, but he still kept 
me 00 amazingly poor that I could not get them 
at any rate. At last I determined to go to a 
friend of mine at Kingston, who is of that branch 
of business, to bespeak a pair ; and to get him to 
trust me until my master sent me money to pay 
him. I was that day going to London, fully de- 
termined to bespeak them as I rode through the 
town. However, when I passed the shop I for- 
got it; but when I came to London 1 called on 
Mr. Croucher, a shoemaker in Shepherd's Mar- 
ket, who told me a parcel was left there for me, 
but what it was he knew not I opened it, and 
behold there was a pair of leather breeches with a 
note in them ! the substance of which was, to the 
best of my remembrance, as follows: 

" * SxR, — I have sent you a pair of breeches, 
and hope they will fit I beg your acceptance 
of them; and, if they want any alteration, leave 
a note what the alteration is, and I will call in a 
few days and alter them. J. S.' 

" I tried them on, and they fitted as well as if 
I had been measured for them : at which I was 
amazed, having never been measured by any lea- 
ther breeches maker in London, I wrote an an- 
swer to the note to this effect: 

** *SiR, — I received your present and thank you 
for it I was going to order a pair of leather 
breeches to be made, because I did not know 
till now that my Master had bespoke them of you. 
They fit very well ; which fully convinces me 
that the same God, who moved thy heart to give, 
guided thy hand to cut; because he perfectly 
knows my size, having clothed me in ^ miracu- 
lous manner for near live years. When you are in 
trouble, sir, I hope you will tell my Master of this, 
and what you have done for me, and he will re- 
pay you with honour.* 

"This is as nearly as I am able to relate it ; 
and I added : 

** • I cannot make out I. S. unless I put I. for Is- 
raelite indeed, and S. for Sincerity ; because you 
did not ' sound a trumpet before you, as the hypo- 
crites do.' 

" About that time twelvemonth I got another 
pair of breeches in the same extraordinary man- 
ner, without my ever being measured for them." 

Step by step, by drawing on Ins Master, as ^e 
calls him, and persuading the congregation to 
accept his drafts, this Sinner Saved has got two 
chapels of his own, a house in the country, and 
a coach to carry him backwards and forwards. 

My curiosity was greatly excited to see the au- 
thor of this book, which 19 not only curious for 
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the matter which it contains, but is also written 
with much unaffected originality. I went accord- 
ingly to Providence Chapel, it has three galle- 
ries, built one above another like a theatre ; for, 
when he wanted to enlarge it, an exorbitant 
ground-rent was demanded: "So," says the doe- 
tor, as he calls himself, *' the heaeen$f even the he»- 
vena, are the LortPs ; but the earth hath he given 
to the ckUdren of men, — ^Finding notlnng could be 
done with the earth-hfdderSj I turned my eyes ano- 
ther way, and determined to build mjetwrUs in the 
heavens (Amos ix. 6), where I ^ould find more 
room and less rent" The place, however, no1>- 
withstanding its great height, was so crowded, 
that I could with difficulty find standing room in 
the door- way. The doctor was throned on high in 
the middle of the chapel, in a higher pulpit than 
I ever have seen elsewhere : he is a fat, little-eyed 
man, with a dew-lap at his chin, and a velvet 
voice ; who, instead of straining himself by speak- 
ing loud, enforces what he says more easily by a 
significant nod of the head. St Jerome has al- 
most prophetically described him, — antenudo eras 
pede, modh n<m solum caleeatOf sed et omato : tune 
pexA tunicA et nigrA subuculA vertiebaris sordidatus^ 
etpaUiduSj et caUosam opere gestitans numum, nunc 
lineis et sends vestihus, et nitrabatum et LaodiceeB 
indumenHs omatus incedis; rubent bueccs, nitei 
cutis, eomm in ocd-pUiumfiwAennqiut torMduTy pro- 
tensus est aquaiiciUtu, insurgunt humeri, iurget 
gutttar, et de obesis faueihus vix siiffoeata verbapro^ 
muwtur. His congregation looked as if they 
were already so near the fire and brimstone, that 
the fumes had coloured their complexions. They 
had as distinct a physiognomy as the Jews, with 
a dismal expression of spiritual pride in it ; as if 
they firmly believed in the reprobation of every 
body except themselves. 

It would be rash and probably unjust, to call 
this man a rogue. He may fancy himself to be 
really divinely favoured, because, like Elijah, he is 
fed by ravens, — ^not remembering that these ra 
vens are tame ones, whom he hath trained to 
bring him food. The success of his own preten- 
sions may make him believe them. Thus it is : 
the poor solitary madman, who calls himself Am- 
bassador from the Man in the Moon, is confined 
as a madman because he can persuade nobody 
to believe him ; — ^but he who calls himself Am- 
bassador from the Lord, is credited, and suffered 
to go at large : the moment that madness be- 
comes contagious it is safe. 

Huntington's success has occasioned imitators ; 
one of whom, who had formerly been a drover of 
cattle, insisted upon having a carriage also ; he 
obtained it, and in imitation of the S. S. placed 
upon it A. J. C. for Ambassador of Jesus Christ! 
Then he called upon his congregation for horses, 
and now threatens to leave them because they 
are so unreasonable as to demur at finding corn 
for them. The proof, he says, of their being true 
Christians, is their readiness to support the preach^ 
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«n of (he G«9pel. Another of these Mlows told 
his congregation one day after service, that be 
wanted 200L for the work of the Lord, and must 
have it directly. They subscribed what money 
they had about them, and some would then have 
^ne home for more;-^he said no, that would 
not do; he wanted it immediately, and they 
must go into the vestry and give checks upon 
th^ir bankers — which they obediently did. And 
the English call us a priest-ridden people I 

Mordity, says one of these &ith preachers, is 
the great Antichrist There are two roads to the 
dcvU, which are equally sure ; the one is by pro- 
faneness, the other by good works; and the 
devil likes the latter way best, becaase people 
«xpeet to be saved by it, and so are taken in.-- 
You will smile at all this, and say 

f< due quien sigue locos en loco se muda, 
Segun que lo dize el viego rcfran :"♦ 

but you will also groan in spirit over this poor de- 
luded country, once so fruitful in saints and ma^ 
tyrs. 



LETTER LIV. 

The BiUe,—^ore misekiewnu when first tranalat- 
ed than U is at present : still hurtfid to a /eto, 
hut beneficial to many. — Opinion that the domeS' 
tie use of the Scriptures wotUd not be injurious in 
Spain, 

The first person who translated the Bible into 
English was Wickliiie, the father in heresy of 
John Has, Jerome of Prague, and the Bohemian 
rebels ; and thus the author of ail the troubles 
in Grermany. His bones were, by sentence of the 
Council of Constance, dug up and burnt, and the 
ashes thrown into a river near Lutterworth, in 
the province of Leicestershire. The river has 
never fiomthat time, it is said, flooded the adjoin- 
ing meadows : this is capaUe of a double con- 
struction ; and accordingly, while the heretics 
say that the virtue of his relics prevents the mis- 
chief the Catholics, on the other hand, affirm that 
it is owing to the merit of the execution. 

ft was translated a second time under Heniy 
VIIT. at the commencement of the schism ,* and 
most of the translators, for many were engaged, 
suiifered in one place or another by fire. I would 
not be thought, even by implication, to favour 
punishments se cruel, which our age, when zeal 
is less exasperated and better informed, has dis- 
used ; but that the workmen came to such un- 
happy end maybe admitted as some presump- 
tion that the work was not good.t In fact, the 

* That be who follows madmen becomes mod him- 
self) as the old proverb says.— Tr. 

t D. Manuel and his confessor have forgotten that 
Ihis missrable argument, which the Cttholios are reiP 



translations of the Scriptures prodvced at first no- 
thing but mischieC Then was fuUy exemplified 
what St Jerome had said so many centuries ago. 
Sofia scripttararum. ars est, quam sibi omnes passiai 
judieant. Hone garrtda amts, hone deUrus smear, 
hane sophista verbosus, hone universi prcuumwU, 
laeeranty docenty ante quam diseant. There seem- 
ed to be no end to the multiplication of heresies, 
and the divisions and subdivisions of schisnL 
You remember Feyjoo's story of the English 
house, which contained within itself three dis- 
tinct churches, the whole family consisting of 
only &ther, mother, and son. Bellarmine relates 
one equally curious, which he heard from a wit- 
ness of the facL The heretical priest was read- 
ing in his churoh, as is customary, a portion of 
the English Bible: and it happened to be the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Ecclesiasticus — "All 
wickeidness is but little to the wickedness of a wo- 
man. As the climbing up a sandy way is to the 
feet of the aged, so is a wife full of words to a 
quiet man. Of the woman came the beginning 
of sin, and through her we all die. Qivethe wa^ 
ter no passage ; neither a wicked woman liberty 
to gad abroad." One of his female auditors sate 
swelling with anger till she could bear no mors. 
*< Do you call this the word of Grod 7" said she. 
'4 think it is the word of the devil." And she 
knocked down the Bible and left the church. 

But that the free use of a translation should do 
mischief at first, and more especially in those un- 
happy times, is no argument against it in the pre- 
sent day. You have asked me what is its efl^t 
at present I reply to the question with diffi- 
dence; and you must remember that what 1 say 
is the result of inquiry, not of observation. 

How little the unthinking and ignorant part of 
the community understand their scriptures, and 
they are the majority of every community, you 
may judge by this example. The fungus, which 
grows in circular groups, is believed here to start 
up in the place where a diminutive race of beings 
dance by night, whom they call fairies, and who, 
in many things, particularly in their mischievous 
propensities, seem to resemUe our Duendes, A 
clergyman was walking one day v^th one of his 
parishioners over his fields ; and the man observ- 
ed, as he passed one of these rings, that the fairies 
were never seen now as they used to be in old 
times— " What do you mean by old times ?" — " f n 
the times of the Scriptures.'*— "Nay," said the 
priest, " I am sure you never read of them in the 
Scriptures." — " Yes, I do, and I hear you read of 
them almost every Sunday «t church." You may 
conceive the priest's astonishmemt — " Hear me 
read of them !" he exclaimed. The man persisted 
— " It is no longer ago than last Sunday you read 
about the Scribes and Pharisees^* 

There is another class to whom it is pernicious ; 

dy enough to advance when k serves their purpose, is 
equally applicable to all theii own martyrs, and to the 
apostles Qieinsehres.— Tr. 
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Ithej who, having zoal witboutknow- 
k themselves qualified to explain diffi- 
\ and meddle with the two-edged swofd 
of theological Rontroversy. One man, reading 
that Christ said, <^My Father is gKater than I," 
without further consideiatioh becomes an Arian ; 
the phrase " Son of Man'' makes another a Socl^ 
nian ; and a third extracts Calvimsm out of St 
Paul There is a sect called Jumpers, who run 
out of their conventicles into the streets and high- 
ways, shouting out " Glory I Glory !*» and jumpmg 
all the while with incessant vehemence till their 
strength is totally exhausted. If you ask tiie reap 
son of this frantic devotion, they quote Scripture 
tor it ! — When Elizabeth heard the salutation of 
Mary the most holy, the babe leaped in her 
womb: the lame man whom Peter and John 
healed at the gate of the temple, leaped and prais- 
ed God : and David danced before the Ark ! 
These fanatics are confined to Wales, where the 
people are half savages. 

Many of the higher class live, as you may sup- 
pose, so entirely without God in the world, that 
to them it would be of no consequence if the 
Scriptures existed in no other language than the 
original Greek and Hebrew. But in all ranks of 
society there are numbers of persons to whom the 
perusal of Gt)d'B own word is an inestimable Com- 
fort No book of devotion would so certainly fix 
their attention ; not only because no other can be 
regarded with such. reverence, but also because 
none is in itself so interesting. It is a pleasure to 
them as well as a consolation ; and probably some 
important maxim, some striking example, nay, 
perhaps even some divine truth, may be thus 
more deeply imprest upon the heart than it other- 
wise would be ; especially in a land where the 
priest imparts no domestic instruction, — ^his func- 
tions being confined to the church and the ehurdi- 
yard. In sickness, in sorrow, and in old age, in 
resignation under sufferings inflicted, or in thank- 
fulness for blessings vouchsafed, they go to their 
j^ble instead of their beads, with humble hearts 
and perfect faith ; fervently feeling all that they 
understand, and devoutly believing all that is 
above their comprehension. These persons are 
«chtsmatic8, because they were bom so ; if it was 
not their misfortune, it would not be their crime ; 
and I hope I may be permitted to hope, that in 
dieir case the sins of the fathers will not be visited 
'Upon the children. He who has threatened this 
lias promised also to show mercy unto thousands 
of them that love him—and England has been 
fruitful of sainte and martyrs. 

Do I then think, from what the domestic use of 
^e Holy Scriptures produces in England, that it 
would be beneficial im Spain? Speaking with 
that diffidence which becomes me, and with per- 
fect submission to the Holy Church, I am of opi- 
nion that it would. St Jerome indeed has said, 
MHitts est aliquid nescire, quam eum perieulo dU- 
cere; and St Basil has compared the tfEdcts of 
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&d Scriptures upon weak i^ind^ to that of strong 
meats upon a sickly stomach. But the days of 
Julian Hernandez and Oypriano de Vaiera ai« 
happily over ; we have an authorized translation, 
free from perversions ; and were it printed in a 
cheaper form, I think much of the good which it 
does in England would be produced and none of 
the evil It might also have the good effect of 
supplanting Some of those books of devotion which 
savour too much of credulity, and do little service 
and le6s honour to religion. But in saying this, 
I speak humtrfy, and with the most perfect sob* 
mission to authority. 

The English Bible is regarded as one of the 
most beautiful specimens of the language, which 
indeed is fixed. The privilege of printing it is re- 
stricted to the two universities and the king's 
printer, in order, I suppose, to preserve the text cor- 
rect ; yet some impressions once got abroad where- 
in the*negative in the seventh commandment had 
been omitted, and it was said. Thou skalt com- 
mit adultery. Means have been devised of elud- 
ing this exclusive privilege, by printing a com- 
mentary with the text ; and in two magnificent 
Bibles (the price of one was above thirty pieces of 
eight!) this was so plainly practised as a mere 
evasion, that the commentary consisted in a sin- 
gle line in every sheet, printed in the smallest 
type, and so close to the bottom of the leaf that it 
must be pared off in binding. These books are 
truly magnifioent, aivl honourable to the state of 
BitB in the country. But there is a set of book- 
sellers in London, whose main business consists 
in publishing worthless and cateh-penny works 
for the ignorant in the country, and these have al- 
ways a great folio bible, as they call it, in course 
of publication, ornamented with pitiful engravings, 
and published periodically, because most of the 
deluded people who purchase it could not aflbrd 
to pay for it in any other manner. The cover of 
one of these numbers was wrapped round some 
trifling article which I bought the other day at a 
stationer's ; it professed to render the most dffi«> 
cult passages clear and familiar; to rectify mis- 
translations, reconcile the doubtful, fix tiie waver- 
ing, confound the Infidel, establish the peace and 
happiness of Christian families in this world, and 
secure their eternal salvation in the next ! 



LBTTltR LV. 

Curiosity and creduKty oftheEngli8h.-^The fFUd 
Indian IFonwm.— TAe Latge CAtid— !%« JFon- 
dering Jew. — The Ethiopian Savage, — The Great 
High German Highter-fUghter.—Tfte Learned 
Pig' 

Mt momin^B walk has supplied me with two 
instances of English credulity. Passing through 
St George'fl fields, I saw a sort of tont pitchec^ 
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at tbe et^TMioeof whkl) a fellow stood hol^!^ a 
board in his hand, on which was painted in large 
iettew,«rA« Wild Indian FFomoii.'*— «What,»» 
said I to my companion, "do you catch the sa- 
▼ages and show them like wild beasts ? This is 
.worse than even the slave trade !" *' We will go 
in and see,** said he. Accordingly, we paid oar 
sixpence each, and, to our no small amusement, 
found one of the lowest order of the worst kind 
of women, her face bedawbed with red and y^ 
low, her hair stuck with feathers, drest in cat 
skins, and singing some unintelligible gibberish 
in the true cracked voice of vulgar depmvity. A 
few passers by, as idle and more ignorant than 
ourselves, vfho had in like manner been taken 
in, were gazing at her in astonishment, and 
listening open-moujthed to the rogue who told a 
long story how she came from the wilds of Ame- 
rica, where the people are heathen folk and eat 
one another. We had not gone a mile further 
before another showman, with a printed paper 
on his show-board, invited our attention again, 
** To be seen Aere, the swrprising Large CfuW* 
This was a boy who seemed to be about four 
years old ; and because he was stupid and could 
only articulate a few words imperfectly, Jiis pa- 
rents swore he was only eighteen months, and 
were showing him for a prodigy. 

A few years ago, there was a fellow with a 
long beard in London, who professed himself 
to be the wandering Jew. He did not adhere 
to tbe legend, which was of little consequence, as 
his visiters were not likely to be better informed 
than himself, but laid claim to higher antiquity 
than the Jerusalem shoemaker, and declared that 
he had been with Noah in the ark. Noah, he 
said, had refused to take him in ; but he got in 
secretly, and hid himself among the beasts, which 
is the reason why his name is not mentioned in 
the Bible ; and while he was there, the he-goat 
had given him a blow on the forehead, the mark 
of which was visible to this day. Some persons 
asked him which country he Uked best of all 
that he had visited in his long peregrinations; 
be answered, " Spain," as perhaps a man would 
have done who had really seen all the world. 
But it was remarked as rather extraordinary, that 
a Jew should prefer the country of Inquisition. 
''God bless you, sir!" replied the ready rogue, 
shaking his head and smiling at the same time, 
as if at the error of the observation, *' it was long 
before Christianity that I was last in Spain, and 
I shall not go there again till long after it is all 
over!"- 

Any thing in England w31 do for a show. At 
one of the principalfairs, J saw a shaved mon- 
key exhibited for a &iry ; and a shaved bear, in 
a check waistcoat and trowsers, sitting in an aim- 
ed chair, as an Ethiopian savaga The unnatural 
position to which the poor animal had been tor- 
tured, and the accorsed brutality of his keeper, 
ar w^omaawhosat upon his lap put her aim foimil i 



hisneek and ealled hmi husbaiid and swectheait, 
and kissed him, made this, he says, the most hide- 
ous and disgusting sight he had ever witnessed. 
A fellow at one <^ these fairs once exhibited a large 
diagon-fly through a magnifying glass, as the 
Great High German Highter-Flighter. But the 
most extraordinary instance of witty impudence 
and blind curiosity which 1 have ever heard of, 
ooeurred at Cirencester in the province of Glou- 
cestershire ; where a man showed, for a penny 
a^piece, the fork which belonged to the knife 
with wlHch Maigaret Nicholson attempted to kill 
theKmg. 

Nothing is too absurd to be believed by the 
people in this country. Some time ago there 
was a woman who went about showing herself 
for money, with a story that she had been pre^ 
nant three years. There was something ex- 
traordinary concerning this imposture ; for the 
house in which she lived, which stood upon the 
shore, in the province or shire, as it is called, of 
Sussex, had no other walls or roof than laths and 
brown paper pitched over. It had stood three 
years without injury, when the person who relat- 
ed this to me saw it. In the last reign, "^ the 
whole kingdom was astonished by a woman who 
pretended to breed rabbits, and the king's surgeons 
were appointed by the state to examine her. 
Many persons aie living, who can remember 
when the people of London went to see a man 
get into a quart bottle. This trick was practised 
for a wager, which some one, who knew the 
woiid, ventured upon its cwdulity ; but as im- 
pudent a one was phiyed off by a sharper in the 
city of Bristol, at a later period. He promised to 
make himsdf invisible ; collected a company of 
spectators, received their money for admittance, 
appeared on the stage before them, and saying, 
''Now, gentlemen and ladies, you see me," 
opened a trap door and descended, and ran off 
with his gains. 

. Any thing that is strange, or that is called 
strange, a tall man or a short man, a Goitre or 
an Albino, a white negro or a spotted negro,. 
which may be made at any time, with little diffi- 
culty and no pain, a great ox or a fat pig, no mat-^ 
tev what the wonder be, and no matter how 
monstrous or bqw disgusting, it will attract 
crowds in England, There was a woman bom 
without arms, who made a' good livelihood by 
writing and cutting paper with her toes. One fa* 
mily support themselves by living in a travelling 
cart, made in the shape of a vessel wherein the 
English boil water for their tea, the spout of whidk 
is the chimney. The learned pig was, in hie 
day, a far greater object of admiration to tbe £n<» 
glish nation than ever was Su: Isaac Newton. 1 
met a person once, who had lived next door to 
the lodgings of this erudite swine, and in a house 
so situated that he could see him at his rehearsals* 

* This circumstance haf^iened in the lattsr end oT 
the reisn of G^rge I.>^Tb. 
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) ner* law the keeper beat him, 
j did oot perform hie ieesoa well, he 
iten to take off hia red waiatcoat, for 
^"pig was proud of hie dress. Perhaps eren 
Solomon himself did not oonceire that vanity was 
so universal a passion. 

Yet, from this indiscrimmate curiosity some 
general good arises. Natural history has been 
considerably improved by the opportunities a^rd- 
ed of examining rare animals, which would not 
have been brought from remote countries for the 
mere purposes of science. Poeture-makers and 
stone-eaters have demonstrated strange and ano- 
malous powers in the human body ; and the do- 
cility of animals, which has thus been practised 
upon for the sake of immediate gain, may one 
day be applied to more important purposes. Ani- 
mals have no natural fear of man : the birds on a 
desert island are as fearless as they were in 
Paradise, and sufi«r him to approach till he 
knocks them on the head. The power of the 
eastern jugglers, who, by a song, call forth the 
serpents from their holes, is not more wonderful 
than that which has been acquired over bees in 
England. The horse of the Arab is as well do- 
mesticated, and as affectionately attached to his 
master, as the dog of the European. The cattle, 
from one end of Africa to the other, are under the 
mo^ perfect obedience to their keeper; a boy 
will collect a herd of a thousand by his whistle : 
by this easy language they are made to attack ai) 
armed enemy as readily as to come to their milk- 
er ; and they have thus overthrown soldiers who 
had conquered the elephants of the East and the 
cavalry of Europe. When man shall cease to be 
the tyrant of inferior beings, he may truly become 
their lord. 



LETTER LVI. 

JiTewspapera. — Their Mode of falsifying Intelligenee. 
— Puffs. — ^dvertisemerUs. — Reviews, and their 
misehievous Effects. — Magazines — Novels, 

I HIVE adhered strictly to J^s advice respecting 
the literature of this country, and allowed myself 
to read nothing but contemporary.publications, 
and such works as relate to my objects of imme- 
diate inqmry, most of which were as little known 
to him as to myself. He smiles when I bring 
home a volume of Gluaker history or Sweden- 
borgian theology, and says I am come to tell him 
what odd things there are in England. It is, there- 
fore, only of that contemporary and perishable 
literature which affects and shows the character 
of the nation that I shall speak. 

Of this, the newspapers form the most import- 
ant branch. They differ in almost every respect 
from our diaries, and as much in appearance as 
UL any thing, being printed in four cdumna upon 
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a large folio sheet Some are pobliabed daily, 
some thrice a week, some only on Sundays. Some 
come out in the morning, some in the evening ; 
the former are chiefly for London ; and one is re- 
gularly laid upon the breakfast table, wet from 
the press. The revenue which they produce is 
almost incredibly great At the commencement 
of the American war, the price was twopence. 
Lord North laid on a tax of a halfpenny, observing 
with his characteiistic good humour, that nobod/ 
would begrudge to pay a halfpenny for the plea« 
sure of abusing the minister. This succeeded so 
well, that another was soon imposed, making 
the price threepence, which price Mr. Pitt had 
doubled by repeated duties ; yetthe number printed 
is at least four-fold what it was before they were 
taxed at all. 

Of those papers, for which there is the greatest 
sale, from four to five thousand are printed. It is 
not an exaggerated calculation to suppose that 
every paper has five readers, and that there are 
250,000 people in England who read the news 
every day and conversQ upon it In fact, after 
the ^* How do you do ?" and the state of the wea- 
ther, the news is the next topic' in order of con- 
versatifn ; and sometimes it even takes place of 
cold, heat, rain, or sunshine. You will judge, 
then, that the newspapers must be a powerful 
political engine. The ministry have always the 
greater number under their direction, in which all 
their measures are defended, their successes exag- 
gerated, their disasters concealed or palliated, 
and the most flattering prospects constantly held 
out to the people. This system was carried to a 
great length during the late war. If the numbers 
of the French who were killed in the minbterial 
newspapers were summed up, they would be 
found equal to all the males in the country capa- 
ble of bearing arms. Nor were these manufac- 
turers of good news contented with slaying their 
thousands ; in the true Ityle of bombast, they 
would sometimes assert that a republican army 
had been not merely cut to pieces, but annihilated. 
On the other hand, the losses of the English, in 
their continental expeditions, were as studiously 
diminished. Truth, indeed, was always to be got 
at by those who looked for it; the papers in the 
opposite interest told all which their opponents 
concealed, and magnified on their side to gratify 
their partisans. The English have a marvellous 
faculty of believing what they wish, and nothing 
else ; for years did they believe that France was 
on the brink of ruin ; now the government was 
to be overthrown for want of gunpowder, now by 
famine, now by the state of their finances. The 
Royalists in La Vendue were a never-failing source 
of hope. A constant communication was kept 
up with them from some of the little islands on 
the coast which are in possession of the English, 
from whence they were supplied with money and 
arms ; and the Republican commander in tlM» dis- 
trict used to farm out (he privilege of going to< 
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dine with the English governor, aad receimg sul»» 
sidies from him! Constant disappointmeat has 
as little effect upon an English politician as upon 
an Alchemist Quod vuUf credit ; qtiod non vuU, 
fion credit; he chooses to be deceived, not to be 
told what he does not wish to hear, and to have 
all good news magnified ; like the Hidalgo, who 
put on spectacles when he ate cherries to make 
thnm seem the finer. A. staunch ministerialist 
believes everything which his newspaper tells 
him, and takes his information and his opinions, 
with the utmost confidence, from a paragraph- 
writer, who is paid for falsifying the one and mis- 
leading the other. Cephaleonomaney, or the art of 
divination by an ass's head, is a species of art 
magic which still flourishes in England. 

Public events, however, form but a small part 
of the English newspapers, and the miscellane- 
ous contents are truly characteristic of the free- 
dom and the follies of this extraordinary people. 
In the same paper wherein is to be found a politi- 
cal essay, perhaps of the boldest character and 
profoundest reasoning, you meet with the annals 
of the world of fashion ; the history of my lord's 
dinner and my lady's ball; a report Umt the 
young earl is about to be mairied, and that the old 
countess is leaving town; you have the history 
of horse-races, cock-fights, and boxing-matches ; 
information that the king has taken a ride and 
the princess an airing ; a string of puns and a 
paragraph of scandal. Then come what are 
called puffs ; that is to say, advertisements in- 
serted in an unusual shape, so that the reader, 
who would else have passed them over, is taken 
by surprise. Thus, for instance — my eye waa 
caught this morning with something about the 
mines of Potosi, beginning a sentence, which end- 
ed in the price of lottery tickets. Pufi^ writing 
is one of the strange trades in London. A gen- 
tleman who had just published a magnificent 
work, was called upon one morning by a person 
whom he liad never seen before. — ^* Sir," said the 
stranger, " I have taken the Uberty of calling on 
you in consequence of your publication. A most 
magnificent book, indeed, sir ! — ^truly superb ! — 
honourable to the state of arts in the country, and 
still more so, sir, to you !— But, sir, I perceive 
that you are not quite well acquainted with the 
science of advertising. — Gentlemen, sir, like you, 
have not leisure to study these things. I make it 
my particular profession, sir. An advertisement 
ought always to be in a taking form, — always ; 
there should be three different ones inserted alteiv 
nately.j Sir, I shall be happy to have the honour 
of serving you, — nothing is to be done without 
hitting the fancy of the public. — ^My terms, sir, 
are hal&o-guinea for three." 

Another professor called upon this same gentle- 
man; and after he had run through the whole 
rosary of compliments, opened his business to 
this effect — Thai a work so superb as the one in 
qOefition must necessarily have its cluef sale 



Mfsoag people of fariuoo^— ''Now, sir,** said h^ 
<* I live very much in high life, and have the best 
opportunities of promoting its success. I have 

done a good deal in this way for Dr. * I 8U|^ 

pose, sir, you allow contage ?" — It proved that be 
had done a great deal for the doctor, for he had 
received above a hundred pounds for him, and 
by way of centage kept the whole. 

The advertisements fill a large part of the pa^ 
per, generally two pages, and it is from these that 
the main profits, both of the revenue and the pro* 
prietors, arise. The expense of advertising is so 
great, that to announce a new book in the regular 
way, amounts to no less a sum than thirty pounds. 
The greater the sale of a newspaper, the more 
numerous these become ; this renders the paper 
less amusing, its purchasers fall off: the advertis- 
ers then lessen in their turn; and this sort of 
rising and falling is always going on. A selec- 
tion of these advertisements would forma curious 
book, and exhibit much of the state of Eng- 
land. Sometimes a gentleman advertises for a 
wife, sometimes a lady for a husband. Intrigues 
are carried on in them, and assignations made 
between A. B. and C. D. Sometimes a line of 
cyphers appears. Sometimes Yes, or No, — the 
single word and nothing more. At this very 
time a gentleman is offering a tliousand pounds 
to any lady who can serve him in a delicate af- 
fair; a lady has answered him, they have had 
their meeting, she does not suit his purpose ; and 
he renews the offer of his enormous bribe, which 
in all probability is meant as the price of some 
enormous villany. 

Poetry occasionally appears. I have copied 
from one lately an odd epigram, which plays upon 
the names of the various papers. 

** Alas ! alas ! the World is mined quite ! 

The Sun comes out in the evening 

And never gives any light. 

Poor Albion is no more, 

The Evening Star does not rise, 
And the Tme JBriton tells nothing but lies. 

Should they suppress the Britieh Preae 

There would be no harm done : 
There is no hope that the Times will mend, 

^nd it would be no matter 

If the Gr^e were at an end."* 

Next in importance to the newspapers are the 
works of periodical criticism, which are here call- 
ed Reviews. Till of late years there were only 
two of these, which, though generally in the in- 
terest of the Dissenters, affected something like 
impartiality. During the late war, two others 
were set up to exercise a sort of inquisition over 
books which were published, as the publication 
could not be prevented ; to denounce such as were* 
mischievous, and to hold up their authors to pub- 
lic hatred as bad subjects. Such zeal would be 

* The rhymes in this epigram are so defective, that 
the translator supposes it must be inaccurately printed, 
but he can only copj^ it as he finds it, not knowing' 
where to recur to the original.— Ta. 
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tmlj useful, wen k directed by tlwt wiadom 
which cannot err ; bat it is difficalt to say whe- 
ther the infallible intolerance of these heretics be 
semettmes more worthy of contempt or of indigo 
nation. Of late years it has become impossible to 
place any reliance upon the opinions given by 
ti^se journals, because their party spirit now ex- 
tends to every thing j whatever be the subject of 
a book, though as remote as possible from all to- 
pics of political dissepsion, it is judged of accord- 
ing to the politics of the author : —for instance, one 
of the journals has pronounced it to be Jaco- 
binical to read Hebrew without points. There 
are no other reasons why there is so little fair cri- 
ticism. Many, perhaps the majority, of these lite- 
raiy censors are authors themselves, and as such 
in no very high estimation with the public. Bar 
boons are said to have an antipathy to men ; and 
these, who arc the baboons of literature, have the 
same sort of hatred to those whose superiority 
they at once feel and deny. You are not, how- 
ever, to suppose that the general character of 
these journals is that of undeserved severity: 
they have as many to praise as to blame, and 
their commendations are dealt upon the same 
principle — or wantof principle— as their censures. 
England is but a little country ; and the commu- 
nication between all its parts is so rapid, the men 
of letters are so few, and the circulation of society 
brings them all so often to London as the heart 
of the system, that they are all directly or indi- 
rectly known to each other ;— a writer is praised 
l>ecause he is a friend, or a friend's friend, or he 
must be condemned for a similar reason. For 
the most part, the praise of these critics is milk 
and water, and their censure sour small-beer.* 
Sometimes, indeed, they deal in strong materials ; 
but then the oil which FUttery lays on is train 
oil, and it stinks ; and the dirt which Malevo- 
lence throws is ordure, and it sticks to her own 
fingers. 

Such journals, even if they were honourably 
and more honestly conducted, must, from their 
very nature, be productive rather of evil than of 
good, both to the public and to the persons con- 
cerned in them. 

Many are the readers who do not know, and 
few are they who will remember, when they are 
perusing a criticism delivered in the plural lan- 
guage of authority, that it is but the opinion of one 
man upon the work of another. The public are 
deceived by this style. This, however, is a tran- 
sitory evil : the ef&ct of the praise or censure 
which they can bestow is necessarily short, and 
time setties the question when they are forgotten. 
A more lasting mischief is, that they profess to 
show the reader that short cut to wisdom and 
knowledge which is the sure road to conceit and 

♦ In the original agtiapie, which it toteiieroaswine 
what anaI14Mer is to aie. As this wor* could not be 
translated, the equifaleot one has been iMed.-4ra« 
3fil 



ignonaoe. CritieiAn is to a lai^ elMS of omu 
what Scandal is to women, — ^and women not un* 
frequendy bear their part in it ;-^t is, indeed. 
Scandal in masquerade. Upon an opinion pick- 
ed up from these journals upon an extract fairly 
or unfairly quoted,— for the reviewers scruple not 
at misquotations, at omissions which alter the 
meaning, or mispunctuations which destroy it, — 
you shall hear a whole company talk as contideat- 
ly about a book as if they had read it, and cen- 
suijd it as boldly as if they had bestowed as 
much thought upon the subject as the author him- 
self, and were qualified, as his peers, to ait in 
judgment upon him. The effect which these 
journals have produced is, that as aH who read 
newspapers are politicians, so all who read books 
are critics. 

This spedes of criticism is injurious to the wri- 
ter ; because, it being understood that the business 
of a critic is to pass censure, be assumes a su- 
periority both of information and ability which it 
is not likely that he possesses in either ; except 
over such authors as are too insigniikant to de- 
serve notice, and whom it is cruel to murder when 
they are dying. The habit of searching for faults, 
by the exposure of which he is to manifest this 
superiority, must inevitably injure such a man's 
moial character ; he will contemplate his own 
powers with increasing complacency, he will 
learn to take pleasure in inflicting pain, he will 
cease to look for instruction, he vrill cease to re- 
verence genius, and he will cease to love truth. 
Meantime he disguises both from himself and the 
public bis injustice to the living, by affecting for 
the dead an admiration which it is not possible 
he can feel ; just as the Arian persecutors of old 
worshipped the saints, while they made mar- 
tyrs. 

Perhaps the greatest evil which this vile custom 
has occasioned is, that by making new books one 
of the most ordinary topics of conversation, it has 
made people neglect all other literature ; so that 
the public, as they call themselves, deriving no 
benefit from the wisdom of their forefathers, ap- 
plaud with wonder discoveries which are pilfered 
from old authors on whom they suffer the dust 
to lie lighUy, and are deluded by sophisms which 
have been a hundred times confuted and ex- 
posed. 

The Magazines are more numerous than the 
Reviews, and are more interesting, because their 
use is not so temporary, and men appear in them 
in their own characters ; it is indeed interesting to 
see the varieties of character which they exhibit 
The Monthly and the Gentleman's are the most 
popular : the latter has been esUblished about 
seventy years, and has thereby acquired a sort ot 
hereditary rank, of which it is not likely to be dis- 
possessed. The greater part of this odd journal 
is filled with antiquarian papen, — and such pi^ 
pers!— One gentieraan sends a drawing of 1h» 
puuh church, as mean % buikbog periMi|i» a» 
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eta be made of ttone and noitar, drawn in a 
most miserable manner, and engraved in a way 
quite worthy of the subject With thia he sends 
all the monumental inscriptions in the church ; 
this leads to a discussion concerning the families 
of the persons there mentioned, though they never 
■bould have been heard of before out of the limits 
of their own parish ; — ^who the son married — 
whether the daughter died single, and other mat- 
ter of equal interest and equal importanre. If 
there be a stone in the church with half a dozen 
Gothic letten legible upon it, and at respectful 
distances from each other, he fills up the gaps 
by conjecture: a controversy is sure to follow, 
which is continued till the opponents grow angry, 
cavil at each other's style, and begin to call names; 
when the editor interferes, and requests permis- 
sion to close the lists against them. The only 
valuable part is a long list of deaths and mar- 
riages, wherein people look for the names of their 
acquaintance, and which frequently contains 
such singular facts ci human character and hu- 
man eccentricity, that a veiy curious selection 
might be made from it The Monthly is more 
miscellaneous in its contenti, and its correspond- 
ents aim at higher marks. Some discuss morals 
and metaphysics, othera amuse the worid with 
paradoxes ; all sorts of heretical opinions are start- 
ed here, agricultural hints thrown out, and que- 
ries propounded of all kinds, wise and foolish. The 
best part is a sort of literary and scientific news- 
paper, to which eveiy body looks with interest 
There are many inferior magazines which circu- 
late in a lower sphere, and are seldom seen out of 
it The wheat from all these pablications should 
from time to time be winnowed, and the chaff 
thrown away. 

Literature is, like eveiy thing else, a trade in 
England— I mi^t almost call it a manufactory. 
One main article is that of novels ; — ^take the word 
in its English sense, and undentand it as ex- 
tending to four volumes of one continued tale of 
love. These are manufactured chiefly for women 
and soldier-officers. To the latter they can do 
no harm ; to the former a great deal The his- 
tcmesofchivalry were useful, because they car- 
ried tiie imagination into a world ofdiflerent man- 
nen ; and many a man imbibed from them Don 
dnixote's high-mindedness and emulation, with- 
out catching his insanity. Bat these books repre- 
sent ordinary and contemporary manners, and 
make love the main business of life, which both 
sexes at a certain age are sufficiently disposed to 
believe. They are doubtless the cause of many 
ndi engagements and unhappy marriages. Nor 
is this the only way in which they are mischiev- 
ous ; as dnm-ditnken have no taste for wine, so 
they who are accustomed to these stimulating 
stories yawn over a book of real value. And there 
is as much time wasted in talking (rf* them as in 
leading theoL I have heard a party g( ladies 
^^- Hie eonduct of te ehaneten in a new 
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novel just as if they were real personages of thrir 

acquaintance. 

The circulating libraries consume these publ^ 
cations. In truth, the main demand for contem- 
porary literature comes from these libraries, or 
from private societies instituted to supply their 
place ; books being now so inordinately expensive 
that they are chiefly purchased as furniture by 
the rich. It is not a mere antithesis to say, that 
they who buy books do not read them, and they 
who read them do not buy them. I have heard 
of one gentleman who gave a bookseller the di- 
mensions of his shelves to fit up his library; and 
of another, who^ giving orders for the same kind 
of furniture, just mentioned that he must have 
Pope^ and Shakspeare, and Milton. '* And harlfL 
ye," he added, " if either of those fellows should 
publish any thing new, be sure to let me have i^ 
for I choose to have all their works." 



tBTTKE LVII. 

Jkcwnl of the <lmkers. 

Tbk most remarkable sect in this land of see* 
taries is unquestionably that of the Ctuakers. 
They wear a peculiar dress, which is in fashion, 
such as grave people wore in the time of their 
founder, and always of the sober colour. They 
never uncover their heads in salutation, nor in 
their houses of worahip ; they have no form of 
worship, no order of priests, and they reject all 
the sacraments. In their meetinghouses they 
assemble and sit in silence, unless any one should 
be disposed to speak, in which case tiiey suppose 
him to be immediately moved by the Sjnrit ; and 
any person is permitted to speak, women as well 
as men. These, however, are only a few of their 
pecuharities. They call the dajrs of (he week and 
the months according to their numerical order, 
saying that their common names are relics of idol- 
atry. The English, instead of addressing each 
other in the third person ringular, use the second 
plural. This idiom the duaken reject as the 
language of flatteiy and falsehood, and adhere 
to the strict grammatical form. They will not 
take an oath ; and such is the opinion of their 
moral character, that their affirmation is admitted 
in courts of justice to have the same force. They 
will not pay tithes ; the priest, therefore, is obliged 
to seize their goods for his due. They will not 
bear arms ; neither will they be concerned in any 
branch of trade or manufactory which is connect- 
ed with war, nor in any which is so dependent 
npon accident es to partake of the nature of 
gambling. They prohibit cards and other games, 
music, dancing, and the theatre. A drunken 
CLuakeris seldom seen, nor a crimind one ever 
brou^t to the bar. Their habits of patient and 
nnhazaidiog industry ensure success; and ao- 
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cordingly they ftre, in proportion to their numbers, 
wealthier than any other set of people. They 
support their own poor, and take the lead in every 
public charity. What is truly extraordinary, is 
that, though they seem to have advanced to the 
utmost limits of enthusiasm as well as of heresy, 
BO far from being enthusiastic, they are prover- 
bially deliberate and prudent : so far from being 
sullen and gloomy, as their prohibitions might in- 
duce you to suppose, they are remarkably cheerful: 
they are universally admitted to be the most re- 
spectable sect in England ; and though they have 
a church without a priesthood and a government 
without a head, they are perhaps the best orga^ 
nized and most unanimous society that ever 
existed. 

Were it not for their outrageous and insuifer- 
«bly heretical opinions, it might be thought that 
any government would gladly encourage so 
peaceable, so moral, and so industrious a people. 
On the ♦contrary, though they are at present pe- 
culiarly favoured by the English laws, there was 
a time when they were the objects of especial 
persecution. I will endeavour briefly to sketch 
their history ; it contains some interesting facts, 
and may furnish some important inferences. One 
of the many remarkable circumstances belonging 
to this remarkable body is, that though they are 
now the least hterateof all the English sects, they 
possess more ample collections of their own church 
history than any other Christian church, or eve.n 
than any monastic order. If the acts of the 
Apostles had been as fully and faithfully recorded 
as the acts of the Cluakers, what a world of contro- 
versy and confusion would have been prevented. 

G«orge Fox, their founder, began his career 
during the great rebellion. There never was a 
time in which it could be more excusable to go 
astray. The heretical church of England, by at- 
tempting to assimilate itself to the church of 
Rome in a few forms, while it pertinaciously 
differed from it in essentials, and by persecuting 
those who refused to submit to those forms, had 
provoked a resistance which ended in its own 
overthrow. It was an age of ecclesiastical an- 
archy. Hypocrisy was the reigning vice ; the 
least sincere were the more zealous : discordant 
doctrines were preached every where, and pious 
and humble-minded men, puzzled by this confusion 
of errors, knew not which to choose. They who in 
this perplexity stood aloof from any community, 
were so many, that they were distinguished by the 
name of Seekers, 

George Fox seems to have possessed much of 
the zeal, the simplicity, and tenderness of the 
seraphic St. Francis, (if I may be allowed to 
compare a heretic with so glorious a saint in his 
human qualities,)— but, having no better guide to 
follow than his own nature, no wonder that he 
was misled. His mind ran upon religious things 
when he was but a youth, and he had leisure to 
think of them in the solitary employment of keep- 



ing sheep. At length, unableto bear the bur&en of 
his thoughts, he went to one <^the heretical priests 
and laid open to him the state of ius. mind The 
priest's advice was, that he should take tobacco 
and sing psalms. 

In this uneasy state he abandoned all other pur- 
suits, and wandered about the country in seareh 
of truth, which at last, by following wholly the 
feelings of his own heart, he thought he had at- 
tained. During his wanderings, he met with 
many persons iii a similar state of uneaainess ; 
and, being thus emboldened, began to ftmcy him- 
self divinely commissioned to call men to repent- 
ance — a commission which he and his followers 
soon thought proper to put in execution. Their 
zeal was not at first accompanied with discretion ; 
they went into the churches and interrupted the 
preachers ; — ^there needed not this imprudence to 
provoke men who were already sufficiently irritat- 
ed by their doctrine. The priests became their 
cruel enemies, and often instigated the people to 
fall upon them.- The heretics, even in their 
churches, used their Bibles to knock down these 
enthusiasts with ; they were beaten down with 
clubs, stoned, and trampled upon, and some of 
them lost their lives. 

The Presbyterians, during their short tyranny, 
treated them with great rigour ; but the greatest 
sufferings were alter the restoration of the monar- 
chy. No sooner had the heretical hierarchy re- 
covered its power, than it began to persecute the 
dissenters witli such bitterness as the rancorous 
remembrance of its own injuries excited. Charles 
willingly permitted this, because he dreaded the 
political opinions of these sectarians; it is pro- 
bable too, that as he had been secretly recondled 
to the true faith, he was not displeased to see a 
church which dared not pretend to be infalUble, 
pursuing measures which nothing but infallibility 
can justify ; thus accustoming the people to in- 
tolerance and weakening heresy: so he protect- 
ed the Catholics from |he false bishops, and left 
the sectarians to their tender mercy. Other sec- 
tarians made use of every artifice to escape; but 
it was contrary to the principles of the duakers 
to avail themselves of any subterfuge; and their 
dress, language, and manner made it impossible 
for them to pass unnoticed. The prisons were 
filled with them — ^the prisons were then dreadful 
places ; filth, cold and wet brought on diseases 
which were aggravated by the uniform brutality 
of the jailors; and in this manner numbers 
were destroyed by the cowardly cruelty of those 
who were ashamed openly to put them to death. 

Erroneous as the principles of these people are^ 
it was impossible that any men could lead more 
blameless lives, and display m»re admirable in*- 
tegrity or more heroical self-devotement. George 
Fox was more than once set at liberty on his bare 
promise of appearing upon a certain day to take 
liis trial, no other security being thought needful; 
moro than once oppoEtunitieB of escaping ^om 
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inison wore avowedlj giTen him, of which he 
would not ftToil himself; and a pardon from the 
king o&red him, which he iefused to accept ; say- 
ing, that to accept a pardon would imply that he 
had committed a crime which needed it The 
usual snare for them was to tender the oath of 
supremacy, a test ^acted against the Catholics. 
it was in vain that they declared their full assent 
to the vile heresy of this oath, and that they af- 
firmed its substance in other words; the act of 
ewearing was insisted upon, and for refusing this 
their property was confiscated and themselves 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment No injus- 
tice, no cruelty, ever provoked them to anger ; 
they exhorted their persecutors, but never re- 
proached them. Instances often occurred of one 
man's oflering to sofier confinement for another. 
The principle of selfishment seemed to be extin- 
guisli^d among them. Even the instincts of re- 
sentment and self-defence, perhaps the most pow- 
erful and deeply rooted in our nature, they had 
subdued. Men who had borne arms and approv- 
ed their courage in battle, not only submitted to 
insults and blows themselves, but saw their wives 
and daughtersinsulted, beaten and trampled upon, 
without lifting a hand to protect or revenge them. 
It was in vain to block up their meeting-houses ; 
they met in the open streets andin open day, though 
sure that soldiers would be there to arrest them, 
and a rabble to insult them ; and when the pa- 
rents were cast into prison, the children volunta- 
rily followed their example ; held their meetings 
in like manner, and submitted to the same sufier- 
ings with the same quiet and unconquerable 
endurance. 

It is worthy of remark, that these excellent peo- 
ple, as assuredly they were in every thing not ap- 
pertaining to the articles of their faith, while they 
were thus persecuted by their brother heretics, 
were treated by the true church with a tenderness 
which it has never shown towards any others. 
Two female preachers, who went to Malta to pro- 
mulgate their opinions, were seized there by the 
Holy Ofike and confined, that they might not per^ 
vert others ; but when it was found impossible to 
reclaim them, they were set at liberty and sent 
out of the island. A man in his way fW)m visiting 
them, landed at Gibraltar, which was then in our 
possession, and went on Holy Thursday into the 
church while the priest was celebrating mass ; he 
took ofi* his cloak and rent it, and appeared in 
sackck>th : cried oiA Repentance thrice in a loud 
voice, and then returned unmolested to his ship. 
One man went to Jerusalem to bear his testimony 
against pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre ! Se- 
veral went to Rome to convert the Pope, for whom 
they seemed to be particularly concerned ; they 
were safely lodged in the Holy Office, permitted 
to write as man^ memorials as they pleased to his 
holiness and the cardinals ; and when they had 
said all that they had to say, they were sent out 
ofitaly. Witii this tendemest did the church be* 



have to them ; while in England they were whipt 
and imprisoned, and in America put to death, by 
the Calvinists. 

Even the infidels respected them. A woman 
left her fiimily in the hope of converting the Grand 
Turk : he received her in his camp, gave her au- 
dience, listened to her respectfully, and dismissed 
her with a safe conduct through his dominions. 
A ship, of which the master and mate were Clua- 
kers, was taken by the Algerines, who put a party 
of Moors on board to carry her into Algiers. The 
crew thought themselves strong enough to recover 
the vessel, and would have attempted to kill the 
Moors ; but these men, true to their principle of 
not fighting and hazarding human life, refused to 
assist in regaining their liberty, except by such 
means as they could conscientiously approve. 
They contrived to secure their weapons, and took 
possession of their ship. These people profess 
also to act up to the Grospel precept of returning 
good for evil ; and in conformity to this, the mas- 
ter promised the Moors that they should not be 
sold as slaves. They put into Majorca, where the 
islander8,to their great ditonishment, found that the 
prisoners were not to be sold : they were proceeding 
to take them by force, but these Ctuakers actually 
set the Moors loose from their confinement, that 
they might assist in working the ship out of port 
and escaping. The rascally infidels, not in the 
slightest degree influenced by this example, at- 
tempted twice or thrice to become masters again ; 
and ifrequired all the authority and exertions of 
the (ctuakers to prevent their men from knocking 
them on the head. At the imminent risk of be- 
ing recaptured, they stood over to the Barbary 
coast and landed their prisoners in their own 
countxy. King Charles was dining in his palace 
at Greenwich when the vessel came up, and news 
was brought him that a Gtuaker ship was just ar- 
rived which they had won from the Algerines 
without fighting. The king went himself to see 
it ; and when hehad heard Uie story,told theCluak- 
ers they were fools for letting the Moors go. — 
" You should havebrou^t them to me," he said. 
**I thought it better for them,'* replied the 
Ctuaker, " to be in their own country." 

One of their tenets is, that man, when truly 
bom again of the Spirit, is restored to the state of 
Adam before the fall; an error which approxi- 
mates nearer to truth than the diabolical heresy 
of the Calvinists and Gnostics. It might lead to 
a perilous confidence in those who presumed they 
had attained to this state ; but it must needs pro- 
duce the best efiect ilpon the feelings and lives of 
such as are aspiring to it The doctrine of inspi- 
ration is more dangerous, but the tenet which 
forbids all violence prevents those evil conse- 
quences which it might else occasion. The 
Q^uakers were always ready to carry a message 
firom the Lord, but they never thought of deliver- 
ing it upon the point (rf'a dagger. An individual 
now and then appeared in sadkctoth, crying Re- 
355 
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pentanse, in the streets. One man in Ireland 
went into a Catholic church* naked above the 
waist, and burning brimstone in a chafingdish^as 
^ token to the congregation of what they were to 
expect unless they repented of their errors. Such 
extravagances exposed none but themselves to 
danger. 

They lay claim to miracles; and it is 'good 
proofofthe fidelity of their chronicler, that none 
of these miracles can be considered as impossible, 
nor even unlikely. George Fox came into a 
house, at a time when they had bound a mad- 
woman, and were attempting to bleed her. He 
addressed her with his wonted gentleness, quieted 
her fears, soothed her, persuaded the people to 
unbind her, and converted her to his own <^i- 
nions. Her frenzy never returned ; it had found 
its proper channel A few of their numerous 
peraecutors came to untimely ends. One in par- 
ticular, who had been active in torturing and 
putting them to death in New-England, was 
thrown from his horse and killed upon the place 
of their execution: it was natural, and perhaps 
not erroneous, to ascribe this to divine vengeance. 
In the days of their persecution they often de- 
nounced a visitation of pestilence against London ; 
— ^a tremendous plague made its appearance, and 
carried off 100,000 of its inhabitants. As they had 
announce^ it, they naturally thought it came 
upon theur account One Thomas Iblntt went 
about the streets of the metropolis denouncing a 
judgment by fire. On the very next day the fire 
of London broke out, which consumed thirteen 
thousand houses. The effect which this produced 
upon the prophet authenticates the story. So ut- 
terly astonished was he at beholding the accom- 
plishment of his prediction, that his character was 
totally changed ; he immediately conceived him- 
self to be something more than human, advanced 
to meet the conflagration, holding out both arms 
to stay its progress, and would infallibly, in this 
delirium, have rushed into the flames, if he had 
not been carried away by force. 

The sufferings of the Ctuakers ceased upon the 
accession of James II., who would willingly have 
purchased toleration for the true faith by granting 
it to all others. He favoured them also for the 
sake of one of their great leaders, whose father 
had been his personal friend. It is related of this 
king, whom the English themselves acknowledge 
to have been the best of his family, that when one 
of this sect was one day addressing him in his 
palace, with his hat on as usual, the king took off 
his own ; upon which the Gtuaker observed, that 
the king need not be uncovered on his account 
" My friend,*' replied James, "you don't know 
the custom of this place ; — only one hat at a tune 
niust be worn here." 

That these peopk should have home up against 
persecution is not wonderful There is a stub- 
bom principle in human nature, which in a good 
cause is virtue, and even in an cxrpneoua one is 
3d6 



akin to it Indeed, without persecvtioo, or mX 
least without opposition, the enthusiasm of a 
sect cannot be kept up, — ^it is food and fuel ; and 
without it, it must starve and be extinguished. 
From the time of their legal recognition, the ea. 
thusiasm of the Gluakers ceased. No prophecies 
have since been uttered by them in the streets, 
no testimony borne in sackcloth and ashes; the 
Grand Turk has been abandoned to his misbelief, 
and the Pope, notwithstanding their concern for 
him, given up as irreclaimable. Yet such is 
the admirable economy of this extraordinarj 
sect, that they continue to flourish, if not to 
spread. 

So pure a system of d^nocracy was never else- 
where exhibited as that of the internal government 
of this society. Each parish regulaXes its own af^ 
faurs in a monthly meeting, each diocese or district 
in a quarterly one, the whole body in a yeasly 
one, which is held in the metropolis. Deputies 
go from the lesser to the larger assemblies ; but 
every member of the society, who can conveniently, 
is expected to attend. The women have their 
meetings in like manner ; the equahty of the sexes 
in all t£ngs bemg practically acknowledged. In 
all other collective bodies the will of the majority 
is the law. The duakers admit no such prin- 
ciple ,* among them, nothing is determined upcm, 
unless it is the sense of the whole ; and as the 
good of the whole is their only possible motive, 
for no member of the society receives any emolu- 
ment for discharging any ofHce in it, they never 
fail, whatever difference of opinion may at first 
have existed, to become unanimous. 

Their preaching strikes a stranger as ludi- 
crous. You may conceive what it must needs be, 
when the preacher imagines himself to be tine 
organ of inspiration, and instead of thinking what 
he should say, watches for what he believes to 
be internally dictated to him. Nothing, in fact, 
can be more incoherent than their discourses ; and 
their manifest inferiority to those of any other 
sect, ought to convince them of the fallacy of the 
opinion upon which they proceed. That the ad- 
monition of the spirit, in other words, the faculty 
of conscience, when it be wisely and earnestly 
cultivated, is an infallible guide of conduct, may 
and must be admitted ; but that which will make 
a good man act well, will not always make him 
talk wisely. It is not, however, the matter of these 
discourses which impresses those who are dispose 
ed to be impressed: knowing the speaks to 
be seriously affected, they partake his feelings, 
and become seriously affected alsa Their his* 
tory aflbrds a curious illustration of this. The 
mother of their chronicler was a Dutch woman, 
who being moved, as she believed, by the Spirit, 
came to preach in England in the days of per8»> 
cution. She underatood no English, and there 
fore delivered herself through an inteipmter. 
One day it happened that the interpreter was not 
at hand when the call cume uppn h^r, and the 
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penon who attempted to tran'slate her meaning 
fimnd he conld not miderstand her. The con* 
gregation, however, called upon her to proceed, 
affirming that the religioufl feeling which she im- 
pressed upon them could not be stronger if tiiey 
had understood her. In the hands of a l3ring 
chronicler this might have been magnified into a 
gift of tongues. The story is not the leas valu- 
able though it may proToke a smile. 

The chief cause, which exasperated the clergy 
so greatly against tiiem, Was tibeir obstinate re- 
fusal to pay tithes, and this is now operating to 
diminish the sect Could they be content to pay, 
and salve their consciences by protesting against 
it, all would go on smoothly ; instead of Siis, they 
suffer their goods to be distrained and sold upon 
the spot ; by which they sustain a loss themselves 
and tempt others to profit fraudulently at their 
expense. The consequence is, that the Ctuakers 
have very generally forsaken the country and 
taken up their abode in cities. This is doubly 
detrimental to them. Those who remain in the 
country are left as insulated families, and zeal 
even more than gayety requires the stimulus of fel- 
lowship. By their laws, any one who marries out 
of the pale of the society is dismissed from it ; 
but these families who live apart from their fellows 
are likely to fall off on this aceouni, for want of 
neighbourhood. They who are collected in ci- 
ties are lessened by another cause. Their prin- 
ciples exclude them from all professions, except 
that of physic, in which few only can find em- 
ployment: commerce, therefore, may be consi- 
dered as their sole purauit; their plain and mo- 
derate habits lessen expense, and their industry 
ensures success ; they grow rich, and their chil- 
dren desert the society. The children of the rich 
find its restraints irksome, and are converted — 
not by strong argument, not by incontrovertible 
authority, not by any honourable and worthy 
sense of duty, but bythe pleasures of the card- 
table, the ball-room, and the theatre. But the 
great agents in converting young quakera to the 
established Church of £ngland are the tailors. 
The whole works of Bellarmine could not produce 
such an effect upon them as a pattern-book of 
forbidden clothes and buttons. Nor could any 
reason be urged to them so forcible as the pro- 
priety of appearing like other people, and con- 
forming to the strict orthodoxy of fashion. 

Odd as it may seem, this feeling has far more 
influence among the men than among the women 
of the society. The women who quit it, usually 
desert for love ; for which there is this good rea- 
son,— that the duakera have to<vmuch neglected 
the education of their sons. Women are easily 
converted in their youth ; they make amends for 
this pliancy as they advance in life, and become 
the most useful difiusers of their own faith. 

The diminution of the sect is not very^manifest; 
and it is kept up by proselytes who silently drop 
tui fbr thej nolonger s^ektotaake coavtxU, and 



are even slow in idniitting then. Periuqw theat 
new members, if they are sufficiently numerous, 
may imperceptibly bring them nearer to the man- 
ners of the world in their appearance, and tlraa 
lessen the main cattie of their decline. 



LETTER LVIIL 

Winter Weather.— Snow.—CkrUhnat.'^Old Ctit- 
toms graduaUy dituied, 

Jan. 8, 1803. 

"If you would live in health,'- says the proverb^ 
**wear the same garment in summer which you 
wear in winter.** It seems as if the English had 
some such fooPs adage, by the Uttle diifdrence 
there is between their summer and their winter 
apparel. The men, indeed, when they go abroad, 
put on a great coat, and the women weajr mufis, 
and fur round the neck ; but all these are laid 
aside in the house. I no longer wonder why 
these people talk so much of the weather ; they 
live in the most inconstant of all climates, 
against which it is so difficult to take any efie(> 
tual precaution, that they have given the matter 
up in despair, and take no precautions at alL 
Their great poet, Milton, describes the souls of 
the condemned as being hurried from fiery into 
frozen regions: perhaps he took the idea from 
his own feelings on such a day as this, when, 
like me, he was scorched on one ^de and frost- 
bitten on the other; and not knowing which of 
the two torments was the worst, assigned them to 
the wicked both in turn. 

*< Why do you not warm your rooms like the 
Qermans,'* I say to them, *^and diffiise the heat 
equally on all sides ?*• « Oh," they reply, ** it is so 
dismal not to see the fire !** And so, for the sake of 
seeing the fire, they are contented to be half starv- 
ed and half roastml at the same time, and to have 
more women and children burnt to death in one 
year than all the heretics who ever suffered in 
England in the days when heresy was thought a 
crime. 

I happened to sleep in the country when the 
first snow fell ; and in the morning when I looked 
oM of the window every thing was white, and 
the snow flakes, like feathers, floating and falling 
with as endless and ever-varying motions as the 
dance of moschetoes in a summer evening. And 
this mockery of life was the only appearance 
of life ; and indeed it seemed as if there could be 
nothing living in such a world. The trees were 
clothed like the earth, every bough, branch, and 
spray ; except that side of the bark which had not 
been exposed to the wind, nothing was to be seen 
but what was perfectly and dazzlingly white ; and 
the evergreens in the garden were bent beneath 
the load. White mountains in the distance can 
g^ve no idea of this nngular effect I was equally 
357 
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delighted with the incrustation npqn the inndec^ 
the windows. Nothing which I have eyer seen 
equals the exquisite beauty of this frost-work. 
But when! returned to London the scene was 
widely different There the atmosphere is so full 
of soot from the earth coal, that the snow is sul- 
lied as it falls ; men were throwing it from the 
top of every house by shovelsful, lest it should 
soak through the roof; — and when it began to 
melt, the streets were more filthy and misera- 
ble than I could have conceived possible. In 
wet weather women wear a clog, which is 
raised upon an iron ring about two inches from 
the ground ; they clatter along the streets like 
horses. 

The cold in this country is intense ; and because 
it is not quite severe enough to nip ofiT a man's 
nose if he put it out of doors, they take no precau^ 
tions against it, and therefore suffer more than the 
Germans or Russians. Nay, the Russian soldiers 
who were in England, during the late war, died 
of the cold ; they had been accustomed to their 
stoves and Uieir furs, for which regimentals and 
English barracks were such bad substitutes, that 
they sickened and died off like rotten sheep. 
Liquids freeze in the house. My water bottle 
burst last night with a loud report An exorcist 
would have taken it for a signal gun of the enemy, 
and have discharged a volley of anathemas in 
return. I was startled, and could not divine the 
cause till daylight explained it 

I happened to go into a pastry-cook's shop, one 
morning, and inquired of the mistress why she 
kept her window open during this severe weather 
— which 1 observed m^ost of the trade did. She 
told me, that were she to close it, her receipts 
would be lessened forty or fifty shillings a day—- 
so many were the persons who took up buns or 
biscuits as they passed by, and threw their pence 
in, not allowing themselves time to enter. Was 
there ever so indefatigable a people! — ^I may 
here mention, that the first confectioner who ever 
carried on the trade in England was a Spaniard, 
by name Balthezar Sanchez, who founded a hos- 
pital near London at the close of the sixteenth 
century. Some of the English Sweetmeats ex- 
ceed ours ; the currant and the raspberry, firuits 
which flourish in a cold climate, form delicious 
preserves. Their iced creams also are richer 
than our iced waters ; but these northern people do 
not understand the management of southern luxu- 
ries; they fill their cellars with ice instead of 
enow, though it is produced with more difficulty 
and greater expense, and must be broken to the 
consistency of compressed snow before it can be 
used 

Just* at this time these shops are filled with 
large pLum-cakes, which are crusted over with 
««gar, and ornamented in every possible way. 
These are for the festival of the kings, it being 
part of an Englishman's religion to eat plum-cake 
^n this day, and to hajre pies at ChijstfpaB m&do 



of meat and plums. This is the only way in 
which these festivals are celebrated ; and if the 
children had not an interest in keeping it up, 
even this would soon be disused. All persons say 
how (difierently this season was observed in their 
fathers' days, and speak of old ceremonies and 
old festivities as things which are obsolete. The 
cause is obvious. In large towns the population 
is continually shifting ; a new settler neither con* 
tinues the customs of his own province in a place 
where they would be strange, nor adopts those 
which he finds, because they are strange to him, 
and thus all local differences are wearing out In 
the country estates are purchased by new men, 
by the manufacturing and mercantile aristocracy, 
who have no family customs to keep up, and by 
planters from the West Indies, and adventurers 
from the East, who have no feeling connected 
with times and seasons which they have so long 
ceased to observe. 

Perhaps no kingdom ever experienced so great 
a change in so short a course of years, without 
some violent state convulsion, as England has 
done during the present reign. I wish I could 
procure materials to show the whole contrast : — 
A metropolis doubled in extent ; taxes quintupled ; 
the value of money depreciated as rapidly as if 
new mines had been discovered ; canals cut from 
one end of the island to another ; travelling made 
so expeditious that the internal communication is 
tenfold what it was ; the invention of the steam- 
engine, almost as great an epocha as the inven- 
tion of printing ; the manufacturing system car- 
ried to its utmost point; the spirit of commerce 
extended to every thing ; an empire lost in Ame- 
rica, and another gained in the east: — ^these would 
be parts of the picture. The alteration extends 
to the minutest thmgs, even to the dress and mafr- 
nera of every rank of society. 



LETTEE LIX. 

Card8,-^WhisU — TreaUaea upon this ganu,'~Pope 
Joan, — Cards never used on the Sabbath^ and Am- ' 
vUy taxed, — Jtce of Spades, 

The English cards are, like the French, fifly- 
two in number. They differ from them in the 
figured caids, which are whole length, and in the 
clumsiness of their fabric ; being as large again, 
thick in proportion, and always plain on the back. 
Our names for the suits are retained in both coun- 
tries ; and as only with us the names and the 
figures torrespond, and our word for cards 
{naypes) is unlike that in any other European 
language, we either invented or first received 
them from the orientals. 

Gambling, dancing, and hunting areas favour ^ 
ite pastiraes among the English as among sava- 
£00. The latter pflh^sespoitBxausI^ of coun^ 
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%e almost exclusively the snmsement of men ; 
dancing requires youth, or at least strength and 
agility ; but old and young, hale and infirm, can 
alike enjoy the stimulus of the dice-box or the 
card-table. 

Fashion, which for a long time appointed the 
games in this country, as it did every where else, 
seems here at last to have lost its fickleness. 
Ombre, Basset, and duadhlle had their day ; but 
Whist is as much the favourite now as when it 
was first introduced. Casino came in from Italy, 
like the opera, and won over many females ; but, 
Eke the opera, though it became fashionable, it 
never was fairly naturalized; and Whist still 
continues peculiarly the game of the English peo- 
ple. It suits the taciturnity and thoughtfulness 
of the national character ; indeed, its name is de- 
rived from whish, a word, or rather sound which 
they mak&when they would enjoin silence.* Not a 
word is spoken during the deal ; unless one of the 
party, happening to be of irascible temper, should 
find fault with his partner — for people of the polit- 
est manners sometimes forget their politeness and 
their manners at cards. The time of dealing, if 
silence be broken, is employed in discussing the 
politics of the last deal. Whatever the stake 
may be, the men usually increase it by betting 
with some by-stander upon the issue of the rub- 
ber, the single game, and sometimes the smgle 
deal ; and thus the lookers-on take as much in- 
terest in the cards as the players themselves. 

A certain person of the name of Hoyle wrote 
a treatise upon the game, about half a century 
ago, and laid down all its laws. These laws, 
which, like those of the Medes and Persians, 
alter not, are constantly appealed to. Few books 
in the language, or in any language, have 
been so frequently printed ; still fewer so intently 
studied. Compendiums have been made of a 
pocket size for the convenience of ready refer- 
ence; these are very numerous; the most es- 
teemed is by Shortf But though these laws are 
every where received as canonical, an old Welsh 
baronet, who used to play cards six days in the 
week, and take physic on the seventh, chose, 
some years since, to set up a heresy of his own 
in opposition. It consisted in reducing the num- 
ber of points from ten to six, allowing no honours 
to be counted, and determining the trump by 
drawing a card from the other pack, so that the 
dealer had no advantage, and all chance was as 
far as possible precluded. Whether this was con- 
sidered as savouring too much of equality and ja- 
cobinism I know not, but he made few proselytes, 
and the schism expired with him. He himself 
called it Rational Whist; his friends, in s. v^ord 
of contemptuous fabrication, denominated it his 
tchimsy-whamsy. 

'^ It seems, by this etymology, as if some person had 
been fooling the author's curiosity.~TR. 

t The author has mistaken Bob 3hort for a real 
Aame.— Tjr 



Of the minor games, I have only noticed two 
as remarkable, the one for its name, which is 
Pope Joan ; a curious instance of the mean arti- 
fices by which the heretics still contrive to keep 
up a behef in this exploded fable. They call her 
the curse of Scotland ; so the legend, fabulous as 
it is, has been still more falsified. The other 
game is called a fear;* each person stakes a cer- 
tain sum, a card is named and the pack spread 
upon the table; each draws one in succession, 
and he who draws the lot loses and retires ; this 
is repeated till the last survivor remains with the 
poor. The pleasure of the game consists in tho 
fear which each person feels of seeing the fatal 
card turned up by himself, and hence its name. 

Their great poetj speaks of an old age of cards 
as the regular and natural destiny of his country- 
women ; what they all come to at last This is one 
of the eflects of their general irreligion. When I 
have seen a palsied old woman nodding over these 
devil's books, as the puritans call them, I could 
not but think how much better her withered and 
trembling hands would be employed in teUing a 
bead string than in sorting clubs and spades ; 
audit has given me melancholy thoughts, to think 
that the human being whom I beheld there, with 
one foot in the grave, had probably never a se- 
rious thought upon any other subject The most 
rigid dissenters, and especially theCtnakera, pro- 
scribe cards altogether ; some of the old church 
people, on the contrary, seem to ascribe a sort of 
sacredness to this method of amusement, and 
think that a Christmas-day cannot be duly cele- 
brated without it But a general and unaccount- 
able prejudice prevails against the use of them on 
Sundays. I believe that half the people of Eng- 
land think it the very essence of Sabbatb-break- 
ing. 

Nothing is taxed more heavily than cards and 
dice, avowedly for the purpose of discouraging 
gambling. Yet the lottery is one of the regu- 
lar ways and means of government; and as 
men will gamble in some shape or other, it should 
seem that the wisest thing « government can do, 
is to encourage that mode of gambling which is 
most advantageous to itself and least mischiev- 
ous to the people. If cards were lightly taxed, 
so as to be sold as cheaply here as they are in 
our country, the amusement would, as with us, 
descend to the lowest dass of society, and the 
consumption be increased in proportion. The 
revenue would be no loser, and the people would 
be benefited, in as much as some little degree of 
reflection is necessary to most games; and for 
those wlio now never think at all, it would be ad- 
vancing a step in intellect and civilization to think 
at their sports. Besides this, cards are favour- 
able to habits (^domestication, and the mechanic 

* Un upanto is the original phrase. Not kpowing 
the game, the translntor suspects he has not hit upoio^ 
the right name. — Ta. 

t ^ezander Pope, 
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would not 80 often spend his evenings in the 
chimney comer of the alehouse, if he could have 
this amusement by his own fireside. 

All the insignia of taxation are conferred upon 
the ace of spades, which is girt with the garter, en- 
circled with laurels, and surmounted with the 
crown, the king's name above and his motto be- 
neath ; but under all, and over all, and around 
all, you read every where " sixpence, additional 
duty !" which said sixpences have been laid on so 
often, that having no room for their increase upon 
the card, they now ornament the wrapper, in 
which the pack is sold, with stamps. Once, in a 
farm-house, where cards were so seldom used that 
a pack lasted litilf a century, I saw an ace of 
spades plain like the other aces; they told me it 
was always made so in former times — a proof 
then when it was chosen to bear these badges of 
burthensome distinction, quadrille Mras the fash- 
ionable game. 



LETTSR LX. 

Growth of the Commircial ItUeretL — Family Pride 
almost eaiMnet,— Effect of heavy Taxation, — TU 
ties indiscrimmately granted, — Increase of the 
House of Peers. 

The commercial system has long been under- 
mining the distinction of ranks in society, and 
introducing a worse distinction in its stead. 
Mushrooms are every day starting up from the 
dunghill of trade, nobody knows how, and family 
pride is therefore become a common subject of 
ridicule in En^and; the theatres make it the 
object of a safe jest, sure to find applause from 
the multitude, who are ever desirous of depreciat- 
ing what they do not possess ; and authors, who 
are to themselves, as one of their own number, 
says, 

« A whole Welsh genealogy alone/' 

eontinue to attack as a prejudice a feding which, 
as philosophers, it is now time for them to defend. 
That the new gentry of the country should join in 
this ridicule, ought not to be wondered at He 
who has no paternal oaks, has reason to prefer the 
poplars of his own planting; and may well like 
to expatiate upon the inconvenience of an old fa- 
mily house, long galleries, huge halls, and win- 
dows which none but the assessor can count, in 
his own villa, which is built to the pattern of the 
last tax upon light, and where the stucco upon 
the walls is hardly dry. But that the true gentle- 
men of England shoidd so readily yield up their 
own precedency to vulgar opinion, is indeed ex- 
traordinary. Nothing, however, is now valued 
for being old. The windows and the whole front 



of the mansion must be modernized ; the old 
avenues of elms, which two centuries have just 
brought to their full perfection, are sacrificed to a 
hatred of uniformity ; and the yew hedges, which 
have been dipt year alter year till Uiey formed a 
thick and impenetrable wall, are levelled and 
shorn smooth away. The fashion of the furniture 
must be changed ; even the old plate must be 
melted down and recast in the newest shape; and 
an English esquire would as soon walk abroad 
in his grandfather's wedding suit, as suffer the fa^ 
mily tree to be seen in his halL 

This degeneracy of feeling is confined to the 
English, and has not yet extended to the Scotch, 
or Welsh, or Irisli. That it is not necessarily and 
unavoidably produced by commerce seems to be 
proved by the instances of Genoa and Venice ; 
but the commercial spirit was never so universal 
in those states as it is in England, where it extends 
to every thing and poisons every thing—literature, 
arts, religion, government, are alike tainted, it is 
a lues which has got into the system of the coun- 
try and is rotting flesh and bone. 

In the celestial hierarchy we are told the grada- 
tions, though infinite, are imperceptible ; so gra- 
dual is the ascent, and so beautiful and perfect is 
order in heaven. Experience shows that some- 
thing like this is desirable in civil society ; at least 
where the limits of rank are most strongly marked, 
there is there the worst tyranny and the most ab- 
ject misery ; as among the castes of Hindostan. 
Towards this evil the English are tending; the 
commercial system encroaches on the one hand 
upon the aristocracy, and on the other it treads 
down the peasants and little landholders, the 
yeomanry, as they were called, who were once 
the strength of England. Half a century ago the 
country was divided into small farms ; here was 
a race of men above the labourers, though labour- 
ers themselves ; not superior to their hinds in 
manners or education, and living at the same ta- 
ble with them ; but still in independence, and with 
that feeling of independence which w^as the pride 
of the country, and which has made the country 
what it is. These men have disappeared since 
agriculture has become a trading speculation: 
field has been joined to field ; a moneyed farmer 
comes, like Aaron's rod, and swallows up all 
within his reach. Agriculture is certainly mate- 
rially improved ; whether the markets be better 
supplied or not is disputed ; there is less compe- 
tition, and the rich cultivator can withhold produce 
which his poorer predecessor must have brought, 
to sale. In this point, perhaps, the advantages 
and disadvantages may be equal. But the eviUs, 
that there is one gradation the less in society ; 
that the* second step in the ladder is taken away. 
And this evil is felt and acknowledged : the race 
of domestic servants were formerly the children 
of these little farmers ; they were decently and 
reli^ously educated ; and because they were of 
respectable paicntage, tiiey possessed a sort c£ 
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fitmily prido which made them respectaMe them- 
selves. But the labouring and manufacturing 
poor have no leisure to breed up their cMldren re- 
ligiously, and no means to do it decently, and a 
very general depravity of the servants is com- 
plained of. 

The gentry of small fortune have also disap- 
peared. The colonial war bore hard upon them, 
but the last has crushed them. Inheriting what 
to their forefathers had been an ample subsist- 
ence, they have found themselves step by step 
curtailed of the luxuries and at last of the com- 
forts of life, without a possibility of helping them- 
selves. For those who were arrived at manhood 
it was too late to enter into any profession ; and 
to embark what they possessed in trade, was 
hazarding all, and putting themselves at the mer- 
cy of a partner. Meantime, year after year, the 
price of every article of necessary consumption 
has increased with accelerating rapidity: educa- 
tion has become more costly, and at the same 
time more indispensable ; and taxation year after 
year falls heavier, while the means of payment 
become less. In vain does he, whose father has 
lived in opulence, and whom the villagers with 
hereditary respect still address hat in hand, or 
bow to as they pass, in vain does he put down 
the carriage, dismiss the footman, and block up 
windows even in the house front There is no 
escape. Wine disappears from his sideboard; 
there is no longer a table ready for his friend ; 
the priest is no longer invited after service ; — all 
will not do ; his boys inust out to sea or seek 
their fortune in trade ; his girls sink lower and 
become dependents on the rich, or maintam them- 
selves by the needle ; while he mortgages the 
land, for immediate subsistence, deeper and 
deeper as the burthen of the times presses hea- 
vier and heavier ; — and happy is he if it lasts long 
enough to keep him from absolute want before he 
sinks into the grave. 

While one part of the community is thus de- 
pressed by the effects of war, and the commercial 
system, and the diminished value of money, 
they who are in the lucky scale rise as others 
sink ; and merchants and bankers and contrac- 
tors make their way by wealth even into the 
ranks of nobility. James L whom we compelled 
to cut off the head of the Raleigh, being perpetual- 
ly at his shifts to supply the extravagance of 'his 
infamous favourites, invented the title of baronet, 
and offered fifty of these titles for sale at a thou- 
sand pounds each; — ^in those days a weighty 
sum. This title has never indeed since been 
publicly put to sale, yet it is still to be purchas- 
ed ; and as one of the expedients during the Ame- 
rican war, fTis known that the then minister, 
having no readier means of rewarding on^ of his 
adherents, gave him the blank patent of a baro- 
netcy to make the most of and fill up with what 
name he pleased. It is true that the title confers 
no power, the holder still contmuing a common- 



er; but when honorary distinctioiis are thus dis* 
posed of, they cease to be honourable. Knights 
hood is here bestowed indiscriminately upon the 
greatest and the meanest occasions : it was cmi- 
ferred on Sir Sidney Smith, who stopt the pn^ 
gress of Bonaparte in Sjnria, and drove him from 
Acre ; and it is lavished upon every provincial 
merchant who comes upwHh an address from 
his native city to the king upon any subject of 
public congratulation. This title, which con- 
sists in afiixing ^* Sir'* to the proper name (a word 
equivalent in its common acceptation to Senor), 
difiers from the baronetcy in not being heredita^ 
ry ; but, as I have before said, whoever chooeea 
to pay the price may entail it upon his children. 

The indiscriminate admission to nobility is a 
practice which produces the same mischievous 
effect upon public opinion. They must be short- 
sighted politicians who do not see that, if they 
would have nobility respected they should reserve 
it as the reward of great and signal services ; that 
it is monstrous to give the same honours and 
privileges to a man because he has the command 
of three or, four boroughs, as to Nelson for the 
battle of the Nile. This, however, is not all the 
evil ; the political system of tlie country is altered 
by it, and the power of the old nobles gradually 
transferred to a set of new men, to an aristocracy 
of wealth. The Lords df England form the 
second power in the state, and no law can be en- 
acted until it has received their approbation. 
About a centuiy ago, the party in opposition to 
the crown was known to be the strongest in the 
house of Lords ; and the queen, knowing that her 
measures would else be outvoted, created twelve 
new peers who turned the scale. This open and 
undisguised exertion of the prerogative, to the ac- 
tual subversion of the constitution as it then 
stood, provoked nothing more than a sarcasm. 
When the first of these new peers gave his vote 
upon the question, one of the old nobles address- 
ed himself to the rest, and soid, "I suppose, gen- 
tlemen, you aU vote by your foreman ;" alluding 
to their number, which was the same as that of a 
common jury. This practice of granting peerages 
has been more frequent during the present reign 
than at any former period, not less than three-fifths 
of the house of lords having been created, and 
the number is every year increased. But to the 
old aristocracy of the country every new creation 
is a diminution of their power aifd weight in the 
political scale. This evil will eventually occasion 
its own remedy ; the lords will become at last 
too numerous for one assembly ; and sooner or 
later some mode of election for seats must be re- 
sorted to for the .younger peers, as is now the 
case in Scotland. 

Agar prayed to the Almighty to give hhn neither 
poverty nor riches, and the wisest of mankind re- 
corded his prayer for its wisdom. That which 
is wisdom for an individual must be wisdom for a 
iiAtioiii for wisdom and morality are not variable 
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There are too much riches and too much po- 
verty in England ; and were there less of the one 
there would be less of the other. Taxation might 
be so directed as to break down the great pro- 
perties, and counteract the law of primogeniture. 
Without that law no country can emerge from 
barbarism, unless, as in Peru, no right of indivi- 
dual property be acknowledged ; and, in small 
estates, it seems adviseable that it should al- 
ways hold good ; but when a nation has attain- 
ed to that state of improvement which England 
has, the operation of the law is mischievous. So- 
ciety has outgrown it But thus it is, that re- 
taining institutions after their utility has ceased, 
man is crippled on his march by fettering, like 
the Chinese women, the feet of maturity with the 
shoes of childhood. 



LETTER LZI. 

Despard's Conspiracy. — Conduct of the Populace on 
that Occasion. — fTor.— TAe question examined 
whether England is in Danger of a Revolviion, — 
Ireland. 

A MOST extraordinary conspiracy to kill the 
king and to overthrow the government has been 
detected. A certain Colonel Despard and a few 
soldiers were the only persons concerned. This 
man had for many years been the object of suspi- 
cion, and had at diH*erent times been confined as 
a dangerous person. Whether his designs were 
always treasonable, or whether he was goaded on 
by a frantic desire of revenge for what he had 
suffered, certain it is that he had corrupted some 
of the king's guards to fire at him in his carriage 
from a cannon which always stands by the palace. 
If it missed, the others were to be ready to des- 
patch him with their swords. This scheme had 
spread no farther than this handful of associates ; 
and they trusted to the general confusion which 
it would occasion, and to the temper of the mob. 
These facts have been proved by the testimony of 
some of the parties concerned. Despard on his 
trial steadily denied them, and laid a most unrea- 
sonable stress upon the absurdity of the scheme. 
The jury who pronounced him guilty, unaccount- 
ably recommended him to mercy; he, however, 
and some of his accomplices have suffered death. 
The rest, it is supposed, will be pardoned.* 
With such lenity are things conducted in England. 
No arrests have followed, no alarm has been ex- 
cited; the people are pexfectly^ satisfied of his 
guilt, and only say, What a blessing that it did 
not happen under .Pitt !—]N^ever had a nation a 

* Od3 of these men has just been transported (Dec. 
1806) f having remained in the Tower since his convic- 
tion crpon the allowanee of a state prisoner. His ex- 
penses, it is to be hoped, are charged to the juition 
among the Ea*«wd»nane«,— Til, 
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more perfect ccmfidence in the rectitude of theiir 
minister. 

The execution was afler the ordinary manaer, 
with this difierence only, that the criminal, afler 
he was dead, was beheaded, and the head held np 
with this proclamation, ** This is the bead of a 
traitor." He addressed the people from the scaf- 
fold, solemnly protesting that he was innocent, 
and that he died a martyr to the zeal with which 
he had ever been the friend of their liberties. If 
revenge was the rooted passion of his soul, never 
was that passion more strongly exemplified than 
by this calm declaration of a dying man, which 
was so well calculated to do mischief: — and had 
it been under Mr. Pitt's administration, a great 
part of the nation would have believed him. What 
is most extraordinary is, that the mob applauded 
him while he spoke, took off their hats as if in re- 
spect when he suffered, and hissed the executioner 
when he held up his bloody head. They burnt 
one of the witnesses in efiigy ; and attended the 
body to the grave, as if they had been giving hint 
the honours of a public funeral. 

The English are going to war. To the utter 
astonishment of every body the king has informed 
parliament that formidable armaments are fitting 
out in the French ports, and that it is necessary 
to prepare against them. There is not a syllable 
of truth in this, and every body knows it : but 
every thing in this country is done by a fiction ; 
the lawyers have as complete a mythology of their 
own as the old poets ; and every trial has as re- 
gular a machinery as the Iliad. That war will be 
the result is not doubted, because it is well known 
that the ministry are disposed to be at peaces 
They have given a decisive proof of this by prose- 
cuting M. Peltier for a libel on the first consul ; 
it is therefore reasonably supposed, that after a 
measure so repugnant as this to English feelings, 
and to English notions of the freedom of the press, 
has been adopted to gratify the first consul, nothing 
but necessity could induce them to abandon their 
pacific system. 

This sudden turn of political affairs has greatly 
raised the reputation of lord Grenville and his 
party. It now appears that he prophesied as truly 
of the peace as Mr. Fox did of the war. The 
curse of Cassandra lay upon both ; and it seems 
as if the English, like the Jews of old, always 
were to have prophets and never to believe them. 
The peace, however, short as its duration has 
been, has been highly beneficial The English are 
no longer a divided people. They are ready and 
almost eager for the commencement of hostilities, 
because they are persuaded that war Lb unavoida- 
ble. The tremen dous power of France seems ra- 
ther to provoke than alarm them : volunteers are 
arming every where ; and though everyjman shakes 
his head when he hears the taxes talked of, it is 
evident tha^ they are ready to part with half they 
have if the national exigencies call for it. 
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Still the circunutances which occurred upon 
Despard's execution may give the English govern- 
ment matter for serious reflection. There is no 
>onger a party in the country who are desirous of 
a revolution, and as eager as they were able to 
disseminate the perilous principles of Jacobinism. 
Bonaparte has extinguished that spirit; he has 
destroyed all their partiality for the French go- 
vernment, and Mr. Addington has conciliated 
them to their own. Never was there a time when 
the English were so decidedly Anti-GalUcan, 
those very persons being the most so who for- 
merly regarded France with the warmest hopes. 
Whence then can have arisen this disposition in 
the populace, unless it be from the weight of taxa- 
tion, which affects them in the price of every 
article of life ; — ^from a growing suspicion that 
their interest and the interest of their rulera are 
not the same, and a disposition to try any change 
for the chance there is that it may be for the 
better? 

Two causes, and only two, will rouse a pea- 
santry to rebellion ; intderable oppression, or re- 
ligious zeal either for the right &idi or the wrong ; 
no other motive is powerful enough. A manu- 
facturing poor is more easily instigated to revolt 
They have no local attachments ; the persons to 
whom they look up for support th^ regard more 
with envy than respect, as men who grow rich 
by their labour ; they know enough of what is 
passing in the political world to think themselves 
politicians ; they feel the whole burthen of taxa- 
tion, which is not the case with the peasant, be- 
cause he raises a great pait of his own food ; they 
are aware of their own numbers, and the- moral 
feelings which in the peasant are only blunted, 
are in these men debauched. A manufacturing 
populace is always ripe for rioting,— the direction 
which this fury may take is accidental; in 
1780 it was against the Catholics, in 1790 against 
the Dissenters. Governments vfho found their 
prosperity upon manufactures, sleep upon gun- 
powder. 

Do I then think that England is in danger of 
revolution? If the manufacturing system conti- 
nues to be extended, increasing, as it necessarily 
does increase, the number, the misery, and the de- 
pravity of the poor, I believe that revolution in- 
evitably must come ; and in its most fearful shapes 
But there are causes which delay the evil, and some 
which may by an easy pos8il»lity avert it if govern- 
ment should aid them. 

The spread of Methodism in its various shape* 
tends immediately to make its converts quiet and 
orderly subjects, though its ultimate consequences 
cannot be doubted. The army may as yet be de- 
pended upon, the volunteers are fully equal to any 
service which may be required of them ^ and the 
English people, by which denomination I mean, 
as distinguishing them from the populace, that 
middle class fiom whom an estimate of the na» 
tional chaiacter is to be fonned ; have that won* 



derful activity and courage, that unless the supe- 
riority of numbers against them were more than 
tenfold, they would put out an insurrection as they 
put out a fire. They are a wonderful people. 
There is no, occasion to cry out ^qtd del Rey i 
{Here for the King !) in -England. Should one 
man draw his knife upon another in the streets, 
the passers by do not shrug up their shoulders 
and say, ** It is their business," and psss on ; let- 
ting a murder be committed and the murderer 
escape. Every man in England feels that it is 
his business, both to prevent a crime, and deliver 
up a criminal to justice. 

The people then are the security of England 
against the populace ; but the tendency of the 
present system is to lessen the middle class and 
to increase the lower ones ; and there is also some 
danger that the people may become dissatisfied 
with their rulers. There is no economy in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs; prodigal govern- 
ments must be needy, and needy ones must be 
oppressive. The sum paid in taxation is beyond 
what any other people ever paid to the state; 
the expenditure of the state is almost incredible — 
for the last years of the war it exceeded a million 
of English money per week. The peculation is 
in proportion to the expenditure. They are now 
inquiring into these abuses ; many have been point 
ed out in the department of the admiralty, and 
no person entertains a doubt but that they exist 
in every other department in equal degree. It is 
almost as dangerous to touch these abuses as to 
letthem continue; but the alarm has been given ; 
and upon this ground any member of parliament, 
however little his infiuence, and however despised 
his talents, would, even if he stood alone, prove a 
far more formidable opponent to any ministry 
than ever Fox has been with all the great fami- 
lies of the country and all his own mighty pow- 
ers. Any member who should boldly and per- 
tinaciously cry out that the public money was pe- 
culated, bring forward his proofs, and persever- 
ingly insist upon investigation, would not long be 
without supporters. The people woi^d take up 
the cause: they can bear to have their money 
squandered, and can even bo made to take a 
pride in the magnitude of the expenditure as 
something magnificent, but they would not bear 
to have it pilfered ; and should they be convinced 
that it is pilfered, which these examinations if they 
be carried on must needs convince them of-* 
should they be. proved so far as to insist upon 
having all the ways and windings of corruption 
laid open, and all t^ accounts well examined be- 
fore the bills are f&H, I know not what lure would 
be strong enough to draw them from the scent, 
and their governors would have reason to appre- 
hend the fate of Actaeon. 

The causes which may prevent revolution 

chiefly arise firom France. France expects to 

ruin England by its finances, forgetful with what 

xwjuii that recipe for ruioiiig an enemy has lately 
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been tried by England upon herself. The French 
do not know this wonderful people. It was sup- 
posed that the existence of the English govern- 
ment depended upon the bank, and that the bank 
would be ruined by an invasion : the thing was 
tried j men landed in Wales, away ran the Lon- 
doners to the bank to exchange their bills for 
cash, and the stock of cash was presently exhaust- 
ed. What was the consequence ? Why, when 
the Londoners found there was no cash to b^ had, 
they began to consider whether they could not do 
without it, mutually agreed to be contented with 
paper, and with paper they have been contented 
ever since. The bank is infinitely obliged to 
France for the experiment, and no persons suffer 
by it except the poor sailors j who, when they 
receive their pay, put these bills into theu: tobacco- 
boxes and spoil them with a wet quid. 

It is certain that the English government must 
adopt a strict system ofecortomy, thereby effec- 
tually preventing revolution by reform, or that 
sooner or later a national bankruptcy must en- 
sue — and to this France hopes to drive them. But 
what would be the effect of national bankruptcy? 
— not a revolution. The English have no fits of 
insanity : if they saw the evil to be inevitable, 
they would immediately begin to calculate and to 
compound and see how it might be brought about 
with the least mischief. Thousands would be 
ruined : but they, who would be benefited by 
the reduction of the taxes, would be tens of thou- 
sands ; so that the majority would be satisfied at 
the time, an^ government begin its accounts 
afresh ; strong enough to take credit if the people 
were not disposed to give it For this fact is ap- 
parent from all history — ^that the tendency of all 
political changes is ultimately to strengthen the 
executive power. Forms maybe altered — ^they 
who play for authority may win and lose as ra- 
pidly as other gamesters, and perhaps at more des- 
perate stakes, but the uniform result is that go- 
vernment becomes stronger. The National 
Convention carried decrees into effect which Louis 
XVI. would not have dared to attempt — and 
Bonaparte has all the strength of that convention 
rendered permanent by military power. What- 
ever be the external form, the effect is the same ; 
the people submit implicitly to the directions of a 
single man, till he has riveted the yoke upon their 
necks ; or cheerfully obey the more rigid tyranny 
of laws, because they conceive them to be of their 
own making. A government, therefore, with the 
forma of freedom, which could persuade the peo- 
ple that it had no other object than their good, 
would be tlie strongest in the worid. The Spartans 
called themselves free, and boasted of their obe- 
dience to institutions which changed the very na- 
ture of man. 

In the language of modern politics a ministry 
bas been considered as synonymous with govern- 
ment, and government as synonymous with na- 
tion. England mide thii error with regard to 
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France, and France is now making it with regard 
to England. Admit that the pressure of taxation 
should occasion a national bankruptcy, and that 
this in its consequence should bring about a re- 
volution — England would be miserable at home ; 
but would she be less formidable abroad ? She 
would not have a ship nor a sailor the less ; and 
if any circumstances were to awaken a military 
spirit in the land of the Plantagenets, Franccy 
mighty as she is, might tremble for her conquests^ 
I do not believe that the fall of the funds would 
produce any violent change in the government ; 
and whether it did or not, the enemies of England 
would do well to remember that it would finally 
strengthen the nation. 

Bonaparte, whether at war or peace, will endea- 
vour to ruin the commerce of England. Aa for 
. what he can do by war, the English laugh at him. 
The old saying of the cat and the adulterer holds 
equally true of the smuggler; and a large por- 
tion of the worid is out of reach of his armies, but 
not out of reach of their merchant ships. He will 
take the surer method of establishing manu- 
factories at home: — They smile at this too. 
Manufactories are not to be created by edicts ; 
andif they were, if he could succeed in this, he 
would do precisely the best possible thing whic^ 
could be done for England in the best possible 
way : — ^first check, and then destroy the system, 
which there is now nothing to check, which can- 
not suddenly be destroyed without great evil, and 
which, if it continues to increase, will more effec- 
tually tend to ruin England than all the might 
and machinations of its enemies^ were they ten 
times more formidable than they arc. 

That system certainly threatens the internal 
tranquillity and undermines the strength of the 
country. It communicates just knowledge enough 
to the populace to make them dangerous, and it 
poisons their morals. The temper of what is 
called the mob, that is of this class of people, has 
been manifested at the death of Despaid ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that it is not the 
same in all other great towns as in London. It 
will be well for England, when her cities shall de^ 
crease and her villages multiply and grow; when 
there shall be fewer streets and more cottages. 
The tendency of the present system is to convert 
the peasantry into poor; her policy should be to 
reverse this, and to convert the poor into peasan- 
try, to increase them, and to enUghten them ; fyr 
their numbers are the strength, and their know- 
ledge is the security of states. 

Ireland is the vulnerable part of the British em- 
pire : and till th^t empire be restored to the true 
faith, it will always be vulnerable there. Another 
conspiracy has just been formed there ; the plan 
was to seize the seat of government, and if the in- 
surgents had not stopped to perpetrate a useless 
murder upon the way, they would inalllikdihood 
have succeeded ; the mails would that night have 
Kftttered their procUmttioiui over the whole is- 
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land, and nino tenths of tho pofHiIotion wotrid 
have bccu instantly in rebellion. The exemplary 
attachment of tlie Irish to the religion of their 
fathers is beyond all praise, and almost beyond 
ail example. Nothing but the complete re-esta- 
blishmcntofthat religion can ever conciliate them 
to the English government, or reclaim them from 
tlicir present savage state ; and tlio false hierarchy 
is too welt aware of the consequences ever to 
consent to tliis. Dagon knows what would hap- 
pen if the Ark of Truth were to be set up so 
near. 



LETTER LXII. 

JlccmaU of Swedenborgianisiru 

I FOUND my way one Sunday to the New Jeru- 
salem, or Swcdcnborgian chapel. It is singular- 
ly handsome, and its gallery fitted up like boxes 
at a theatre. Few or none of the congrega- 
tion belonged to the lower classes, they seemed 
to be chiefly respectable tradesmen. The ser- 
vice was decorous, and the singing remarkably 
good: but I have never in any other heretical 
meeting heard heresy so loudly insisted upon. 
Christ in his divbu or in his glmifud human, was 
repeatedly addressed as the only God ; and the 
preacher laboured to show that the profane were 
those who worshipped three Gjods, and that tlietr 
prayers, instead of sweet smelling savour ascend- 
ing to the throne of God, were an obscene sink 
which offended his nostrils. 

Tiiere is little remarkable m the civil or, as his 
disciples would call it, tlie human and terrestrial 
part of Emanuel Swedenborg's history. He was 
bom i;i 1689, at Stockholm, and was son of the 
bishop of Ostrogothia. Charles XII. favoured 
him ; Gtueen Ulrica ennobled liim, dignifying his 
name by elongation, as if in the patriarchal fa- 
shion from Swedborg to Swedenborg. It is certaui 
that he was a man of science, having been assess- 
or of the Metallic College, and, having publish- 
ed a Regnum MineniU in three voliimes folio; 
but he abandoned the mineral kingdom for a 
spiritual world of his own, the most extraordinary 
that ever a crazy imagination created. 

His celestial history is more out of the com- 
mon. I am copying from the books of his believ- 
ers when I tell you — that his interiors were open- 
ed by the Lord ; that he conversed with the dead, 
and with the very worst devils witliout danger; 
that he spoke the angelic language, and respired 
the angels' atmosphere ; that for twenty-six years 
he was in the spirit, and at the same time in the 
body ; that he co\M let his spirit into the body 
or out of the body at pleasure ; that he had been 
in all the planets, and in all the heavens, and had 
even descended into hell ; that the twelve apos- 
tles used to visit him ; that a oons|Mraoj of spirits 



was formed against him ; and that he was seized 
with a deadly disease in consequence of a pesti- 
lential smoke which issued from Sodom and 
Egypt in tlie spiritual world.* 

Enough of this. Let me try if it be possible to 
make his mytliology intelligible, and to draw out 
a map of his extramundane discoveries. * 

Omnia qua in CmUSf stmt in tenis, terreslri nuh 
do ; omnia qua in terris, sunt in caliSj caUsti nuh 
do. All things which arc in heaven are upon 
earth after an earthly manner ; all things which 
are upon earth are in heaven after a heavenly 
manncr.f So says Trismegistos, and who will 
dispute the authority of the thrice greatest Her- 
mes ! — the Scriptures therefore cannot be under- 
stood without the science of correspondences ; a 
knowledge which the patriarchs possessed intui- 
tively in the golden age, which was preserved 
only scientifically in the silver age, became mero- 
ly speculative in the copper age, and in our iron 
generation has been wholly lost The Egyptian 
hieroglyphics are to be explained by this key, 
which opens all the mysteries of the ritual law. 
Job was the last writer who possessed it, till it 
was revealed to the Swedish teacher. 

There is nothing new in this, you tell me ; it is 
the old notion of a double meaning, the external 
and the internal, the literal and the allegorical, 
the letter and the spirit Not so, my good Father ! 
" Correspondence is the appearance of the inter- 
nal in the external, and its representation therein ; 
there is a correspondence between all things in 
heaven and all tilings in man ; without correspond- 
ence with Uie spiritual world, notliing whatever 
could exist or subsist" You are growing impa- 
tient! — I must give you a specimen of common 
language interpreted by this science. Two legs 
stand for tlie will of God ; by a small piece of 
the ear we are to understand the will of truth; 
the son of a she ass denotes rational truth ; and 
an ass, without any mention of his pedigree, sig- 
nifies the scientific principle — certainly no ill- 

* The author seems to have looked for no other ac- 
count of Swedenborg than what his ignorant believers 
could furnish. At Uie age of twenty he pubhshed a 
collection of Latin poems under the title of Lwlus 
Heliconitut^ sive Carmina Mwiellanea oucs variis in 
locis cecinit, &c. Charles XII. valuecl him for his 
scientific knowledge, and profited by it. He took 
him with him to the siece of Frediickshall, the roads 
were impassable for artiUery, and Swedenborg made a 
canal, cutting through mountains and rising valleys, by 
which his battering pieces were conveyed. He was a 
great favourite with Charles, and deservedly so ; for 
It is said that no person, except Linnseus, ever Hid so 
much in so short a time. In all the North of Europe 
he was held in the highest estimation, till in the year 
1743, he abandoned science to print his waking dreams 
and become the founder of a new church. 

Swedenborg died at London in 1772, and, af>er lying 
in state, was buried at the Swedish church near Kacf 
cliffe Highway.— Tr. 

t "What if earth 

Be but the shadow of Heaven, and thin^ tho-ein 
Each to other lidce, more than on Earth is thought ?" 

MiLTOU. — Th, 
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chosen emblem of such prindples and such 
science as this. This is stark nonsense! you 
say my good Father Antonio ; " No distinct idea 
can be had of correspondence without a previous 
knowledge concerning heaven as the Great Man," 
or Maxlmus Homo^ as we must call him in the 
Master's own words. 

In sober serious explanation ; Swedenborg seems 
to have thought upon one text, and dreamt up« 
on it till he mistook his dreams and his delirium 
for revelation. " Let us make man in our own 
image, after our likeness. — So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of Gt>d created 
he him." His system is a wild comment upon 
this passage, as monstrous as any of the Rabbi- 
nical reveries. Accordingly he lays it down as 
an axiom, that the whole of divine order was 
imagined in man at the creation ; insomuch that 
he was ' divine order itself in a human form, 
and so heaven in epitome. Upon this he has 
built up a creed of the strangest anthropomor- 
phism ; teaching that the divinity of the deity 
constitutes heaven, and that heaven itself is in a 
human form ; Deity and Heaven thus identified 
being the Maximus HomOf the Grand or Divine 
Man. 

It has been one of the many fancies of hypo- 
thetical philosophers, that all bodies are aggre- 
gates of living atoms. Admit this notion, and it 
explains all the mysterious operations of life with 
perfect facility ,* the little inhabitants of the secre- 
tory organs take each what they like best) and thus 
manufacture all the animal materials. This is 
analogous to the celestial system of Swedenborg; 
but with this difference, that each constituent part 
and particle of his Maximiis Homo resembles the 
whole in form, every society in this body corpo- 
rate and every individual of each society being in 
the human shape divine. 

Heaven is to be considered under the three- 
fold distinction of general, special, and particular 
— ^for Swedenborg had learnt to classify in his 
earthly studies. Grenerally it is divided into two 
kingdoms, celestial and spiritual ; but I am sorry 
to add that, though I have studied the anatomy 
of tlie Grand Man with some attention, I cannot 
discover where or how these regions arc separat- 
ed. The specific division mto three heavens is 
more intelligible ; the first is in the extremities 
the second or middle tn the trunk, the third and 
highest in the head. The particular divisions is 
into the societies of angels, who £oTm the consti- 
tuent monads of this divine aggregate. 

Every part, however, of the Maxirmis Homo is 
not Heaven^ ait least the inhabitants of every 
part are neither possessed of celestial goodness, 
nor in that state of celestial enjoyment which 
seems essential to our ideas of paradise. For 
instance; the paiislueners of the kidneys, the 
ureters, and the bladder, consist of such persons 
AS in their mortal state took a cruel delight in 
l)unging others to justice ; these people speak I 



with a harsh clattering voice, like magpies whoso 
tongues have been slit They who have des- 
pised virtue and religion are in the gall-bladder, 
a bitter destination no doubt! They also who 
dwell about the sphincter vesica amuse themselves 
by tormenting the evil spirits. Whether they 
are purged of this malignant disposition by the 
secretions and excretions, which are going on in 
their vicinity, this new£manuel sayeth not A 
purgatory indeed there is, and a truly curious 
one ! They who are still unclean in thoughts 
and affections are stationed in the colon ; not as 
component parts of the Grand Man — of that ho- 
nour they are not yet worthy ; they are there as 
his aliment to be concocted and digested, and, 
afler the gross fmces have been cast out filtered 
through lacteals and arteries into chyle and blood 
till they are taken up into the system and em- 
bodied. They who are defiled with earthly dregs 
are in the small guts ; the most impure of all in 
the neck of the bladder and in the rectum ; both 
which have below them a most dreadful and 
fUtby hell, ready to receive their contents, 

«E recolher omais sobejo e impuro 
Da immundicia de toda a obra lan^ada.""' 

This Ouranos, or Maximus Homo, seems to be 
the body of the Deity ; and the Divuie Life or 
Spirit, like the gifted spirit of Swedenborg him- 
self, can be in or out, separate from, or identified 
with it at pleasure. Accordingly though the an- 
gels are in him, and actually are he, yet they 
visibly behold him as the sun of their world. Now 
the Lord in person being the sun, the light and heat 
which proceed from him must necessarily partake 
of divinity ; accordingly light in Heaven is divine 
truth, and heat is divine love : a thin and trans- 
parent vapour, which surrounds the angers like 
an atmosphere, enables them to sustain this in- 
flux of Deity. An atmosphere of this kind, which 
is called the Sphere of Life, exhales from every 
man, spirit, fpd angel ; it is the emanation of the 
vital affections and thoughts. In Heaven, of 
course, it is volatile essence of love ; and each 
angei is ssnsiblyafiected when he gets within the 
sphere of another. We on earth feel the same in- 
fluence, though unconscious of the cause, for this 
hypothesis physically accounts for the sympathies 
of dislike and of affection. The Deity is also the 
celestial moon ; and this sun and moon are seen 
at the same time, one before the right eye and 
the other before the left. Let an angel turn his 
head which way he will, this sun is always be- 
fore him and he always fronts the east; yet at 
the same time he ean see the other quarters by 
an inward kind of vision, like that of thought A 
precious oUapodrida this of allegorical riddles and 
downright nonsense ! 

* And to receive the superfluous and impure on* 
cleannesses which are cast qui from the whole work* 
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The economy of the angele is more ntionaUy 
imagined, and is better suited to our worldly hi^ 
bits, or suited to better worldly habits than Ely- 
sium, or Valhalla, or the Sorgon, the Paradise of 
Mohammed, or the ever blessed state of Nireu- 
pan to which the Vogue approximates when he 
has looked at nothing ibr seven years but the tip 
of his own nose. You are not to conceive of an- 
gels as of disembodied spirits ; they are material 
beings, though of a finer matter. They wear 
garments white, or flame-coloured, or shining, 
with which they are supplied by the Deity ; only 
the angels of the third Heaven, being in the state 
of innocence made perfect, are naked. They 
dwell in houses, which are arranged in streets 
and squares like our cities on earth; but every 
thing there is on a nobler scale, and of more 
magnificence. Swedenborg frequently walked 
through these cities, and visited the inhabitants ; 
he saw palaces there, the roofs of which glittered 
as if with pure gold, and the floors as if with pre- 
cious stones ; the gardens are on the south side, 
where trees, with leaves like silver, produce fruits 
resembling gold, and the flowers are so arrang- 
ed as by their colours to represent rainbows. There 
is no space in heaven, or, more accurately speak- 
ing, no such thing as distance ; where angels 
wish to be, there they are ; locomotion is accom- 
plished by the mere act of volition ; and, what is 
better still, if one angel earnestly desires the C(»a- 
pany of another, the wish attracts him and he 
immediately appears. 

There is a room in the southern quarter of the 
spiritual world, the walls of which shine likegold; 
and in this room is a table, and on this table lies 
the Bible set with jewels. Whenever this book 
is opened, a light of inexpressible brilliancy flows 
from it, and the jewels send forth rays which arch 
it over with a rainbow. When an angel of the 
third Heaven comes and opens it, the ground of 
this rainbow appears crimson ; to one from the 
second Heaven it is Uue ; to oae of the first or 
/owest Heaven the light is variegated and veined 
•ike marble. But if one approaches who has ever 
falsified the word, the brightness disappears ; and 
the book itself seems covered withblood, and warns 
him to depart lest he sufier for his presumption. 

There is a public worship in Heaven, which 
Swedenborg attended, and heard sermons : they 
have books, both written and printed : he was 
able to read them, but could seldom, he says, pick 
out any meaning : from which I conclude that 
he has successfully copied their style. Writing 
flows from the thoughts of angels, or with their 
thoughts, appearing so constantaneously as if 
thought cast itself upon the paper ; but as this 
writing is not permanent, it seems that pen and 
ink might usefully be introduced among them. 
The language of heaven is, like the writing, con- 
nate with thought, being indeed nothing more 
than thinking audibly. Its construction is cu- 
jiously explained i the ypwe^ express ,tl)e .a9*ec- 



tioos; the consonants the particolar ideas derived 
from the aflections, and the words the whole sense 
of the matter. The angelic alphabet resembles 
the Chinese, for every letter signifies a complete 
thing, which is the reason why the hundred and 
nineteenth psalm is alphabetically divided ; and 
every letter, and every flexure and curvature of 
every letter, contains some secret of wisdom. 
Diflereot dialects of this language are spoken in 
the celestial and spiritual kingdoms ; the celes- 
tials chiefly using the vowels U and O, the spirit* 
uals preferring £ and 1 ; the speech of the former 
resembles a smooth flowing water, that of the lat- 
ter the sound of a running stream broken on its 
way. But the most enviable power connected 
with expression, which the angels possess, is that 
they represent their ideas in a thin undulating 
circumfluent fluid or ether, so that they can make 
thought visible. 

In like manner as our human form goes on with 
us to our heavenly state, so also will our human 
aflections. The ruling passion, whatever it be, 
not only lasts till death, but continues after death. 
Woe therefore to those whose whole aspirations 
are after things that are earthly, for they cannot 
enter the kingdom of Heaven ! This truth is 
neither the less true nor the less important, be- 
cause it is found in the pages of a madman. 
Marriage also is not dissolved by death : — when 
one of the wedded couple dies, the spirit of the 
deceased cohabits with the spirit of the living 
spouse till that also be released ; they then meet 
again, and reunite with a tender and more perfect 
union. On no subject does Swedenborg dilate 
with more pleasure than upon this. The sphere 
of conjugal love, he tells us, is that which flows 
from the Creator into all things ; from the Creator 
it is received by the female, and transferred 
through her to the male. It makes man more 
and more man; it is a progressive union of 
minds, for ever rejuvenescent, continuing to old 
age and to eternity ; it is the foundation and germ 
of all spiritual and all celestial love ; it is in Hea- 
ven, and it is Heaven, yea, even the inmost Hea- 
veij, the Heaven of Heavens. It dwells in the 
supreme regions of the mind, in the conclave of 
the will, amidst the perceptions of wisdom, in the 
marriage chamber of the understanding. Its 
origin is from the divine nuptials of Goodness 
and Truth, consequently from the Lord himself. 
After this it is ridiculous enough to see him trace 
the progress of this sphere or essence of love into 
the soul of man, thence into the mind, thence into 
the interior affections, from whence it finds 
its way through the breast into the genital re- 
gion. 

Do not, however, suppose that there are any 
births in Heaven. All spirits, both in Heaven 
and Hell, were bom on E^rth ; from which it 
seems a puzzling argument against the system 
itself might be brought] Ex nikUo nihil /t— Of 
nothing nothing i^ m^e^ where then was th^ 
367 
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Gnuid Man before all the fMurts of which be ie 
composed, were in existence? Heaven is sup- 
plied with children by those who die in infancy ; 
happy are they, for they are given to virgins whose 
maternal feelings find in them an object, and un- 
der their tuition they grow up in the gardens of 
Paradise. They advance to the full bloom of 
youth, not beyond it ; the old, who arrive in 
Heaven with all the marks of age, grow younger, 
till they also arrive at the same perfection: to 
grow old in Heaven is to increase in beauty. 

There are many mansions in Heaven, and in- 
finite degrees of happiness, yet is there no envy 
nor discontent ; every one is happy to the utmost 
measure of his capacity: the joys of a higher 
state would be no joys to him ; his cup is full. 
But the longer he has been in Heaven the happier 
he becomes ; his capacity of enjoyment increases 
as he is progressive m virtue and goodness, that 
is, in divine love. 

As all Heaven is one Grand Man or Divinity, 
so is all Hell one Grand Devil ; and the wicked 
are literally to become members of Satan. The 
road from one to the other is through the Jillca> 
imus Homo^s Port Esquiline ; it opens immediate- 
ly into the mouth of Hell ; and the two-and-thirty 
white millers, who sit in the gateway, receive all 
they have to grind through that channel.* Heil- 

* Das portas para dentro logo entrando, 
De grande iabrica hum moinho tinha, 
O qual moendo estava, e preparando, 

Tudo o que haria de ir para a cozinha : 
Moido, e brando dentro assi mandando 

O mantimento, que de fora vinha, 
Cora esta proporcao conveniente 

Se repartia, e hia a toda a gente. 
Neste moinho junto os duos porteiros^ 

Estando junta mente em seu officio, 
Duros e rijos trinta e duos moleiros, 

De. grande foripa, e util exercicio; 
Daqui tirades fora outros primeiros _ 

Foram por grao fraqueza sua, e ricio; 
S OS que agora moiaia com destreza 
Todos branco vestiam por limpeza. 

Tinha cada hum dettes sua morada 
Em dou3 laneos de penedo^ que havia ; 

Eatre elles huma Dona expnmentada, 
Esperta andava, e prompta, noite e dia : 

£ deUa era approvada ou reprovada 
A farrinha ae quanto so moia, 

Provando se era sabotosa, e alva, 

Porque era ella gentil mestra de salva. 

Da Crea^ao e Oomposi^ao do Homen. 

Immediately upon entering the gales there was a 
mill of great fabric, which was grinding aiid preparmg 
all that was to go to the kitchen ; sending on, thus 
ground aad softened, the provisions which came from 
without, to be distributed m convenient proportions to 
all the people. Near the two porters in this mill, and 
equally employed in their business, were two-and-thirty 
«turdy millers of great strength and useful exercise. 
Others, who had held this place before them, had been 
lurned out for their weakness; and these who now 
ground skilfally, were all elothed in white for cleanli- 
ness. Each of these had his dwelling in two pieces of 
wall, and betweem them was an experienced dame, 
•bo was awake and ready night and da^r ; all the com 
whieh was ground was approved or rejected by her, 
fibe trying if it were white and savory, for she was a 
f satle housekeeper.— ./Ivor's note. 



fire is no torment to the damned ; H imparts 
no other sensation to them than an irascible heat ; 
for in truth the fire of Hell is nothing more than 
their evil pasnons, which appear to good spirits 
in flame and smoke. This is the only fight the j 
have, proceeding from themselves, and resembling 
that which is given out by red-hot coals. The 
Hell of Swedenborg is what earth would be if all 
virtue were destroyed, if the salt of the earth were 
taken away, and its coiruptions left to putrefy. 
There are cities inhabited only by the profligate, 
where they are abandoned to their own vices 
and to the inevitable miseries which those vices 
produce. They have even their places of pub- 
lic amusement; he saw the dragons holding their 
abominable diversions in an amphitheatre. De- 
serts, fields laid waste, houses and towns in 
ruins, which have been destroyed by fire^ fill up the 
picture. 

Of all Ihe heretics who have sprung firom the 
spawn of Luther, Swedenborg is the only one 
who admits a purgat(Hy. You will not expect a 
rational one ; in this intermediate world, as the 
good are purified from their imperfections, so are 
the wicked divested of what little goodness they 
may possess, and thus the one are fitted for Hea- 
ven and the other for Hell. The state of maturity 
for Heaven is known by the appearance of the 
regenerate, which is not altogether consistent with 
our earthly ideas of beauty ; for the cuticle ap» 
pears like a fine lace-work of bright blue. Here 
the wicked follow their accustomed vices, till, af- 
ter they have been repeatedly warned in vain, 
their cities are shaken with earthquakes, the foun- 
dations yawn under them, they sink into the golf^ 
and there grope their way into their respective 
Hells. 

Hypocrites who still preserve an exterior of pi- 
ety were permitted to remain in the intermediate 
world, and make to themselves fixed habitations. 
This constitutes one of the wildest and absurdest 
part of all this strange mythology ; for Sweden- 
borg teaches that these residents, by the abuse of 
correspondences and help of phantasies, built Hea- 
vens for themselves, which became at last so many 
and se extensive, that they intercepted the spirit- 
ual light and heat, that is, divine love, in their way 
from Heaven to Earth. At length this eclipse 
became total ; there was no faith in the Christian 
church, because there was no charity, and the 
Last Judgment was then executed ; which con- 
sisted in destroying these ima^nary Heavens, 
like the Tower of Babel, stripping the hypocrites 
of their cloaks and casting them into Hell. This 
consummation took place in the year of our Lord 
1757 ; and there is no other Last Judgment to 
come, except what every individual will experi- 
ence for himself singly after death. 

Nothing now remains but to apply flie science 

The reader need not be apprised that the situation 
of these Millers is in the Mouth gate of the town of 
Man-soul according to Bunyan*s allegorv.-*TB. 
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ofoorroipOHidfinccwtotfaigaoheweof theJIToaciiiiMf 
Homo mod the Grand SaUn. Spirits act upon 
men in tiiose parts which cone^wnd to their own 
anatomical situation : thus impulses and afiectiona 
4)f good oome from the agency of good angels ope* 
ratmg by influx on their corresponding region, 
whether head or foot, heart, pancreas, or spleen ; 
they, for instance, who inhabit the biain, watch 
over us when we sleep. On the contrary, dis- 
eases are the work of the devils ; Ijypocritical de- 
vils occasion belly-ach ; and spirits who are ripen- 
ing for Hell and take delight in putridity, get into 
our insides and- manufacture for us indigestion, 
hypocondriasiB, and dyspepsy ; so that in all cases 
exorcism must be more applicable than medicine. 
One word more: — they who have loved infants 
with most tenderness, are in the province of the 
neck of the uterus and of the ovaries. By some 
unaccountable oversight the inference has been 
overlooked. There is therefore a Grand Woman 
also ! It is not good for man to be alone, not 
even for the Ghrand Man. I have found a wife for 
him ! the discovery, for it is a discovery, is at least 
equal in importance to any in the eight quarto 
volumes of the Arcana Ooelestia, and entitles me 
to be ranked with Swedenborg himself; if indeed, 
as I modestly beg leave to hint, the honour of hav- 
ing perfected his discoveries and finished his sys- 
tem, be not fairiy my due.* 

* Their Creed and Patemofter may be added as 
curiosities : 

I believe that Jehovah God, the creator of heaven 
and earth, is one in essence and in person, in whom is 
a divine Trinity, consisting of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit ; and that the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is 
that God. 

I believe that Jehovah God himself came down from 
heaven as divine truth, which is the word, and took 
upon him human nature, for the purpose of removing 
hell from man, or restoring the heavens to order, and 
of preparing the way for a new church upon earth : and 
that herein consists the true nature of redemption, 
which was effected solely by the omnipotence of the 
Lord's divine humanity. 

I belteve in the sanctity of the Word, and that it 
containeth a tiireefold sense, namely, celestial, spiritu- 
al, and natural, which are united by corresf>ondenc6s: 
and that in each sense it is divine truih, accommodated 
respectively to the angels of the three heavens, and 
also to men on earth. 

I believe that evil actions ought not to be done, be- 
cause they are of the devil and from the devil. 

I believe that good actions ought to be done, be- 
cause they are of God and from (3iod ; and that they 
should be done by man, as of himself; nevertheless, 
under this acknowledgment and belief, that they are 
from the Lord operating in him and by him. 

I believe that immediately on the death of the mate- 
rial body, which will never be reassumed, man rises 
again as to his spiritua} or substantial body, wherein 
he existeth in a perfect human form ; and thus that 
death is only a continuation of life. 

I believe that the last judgment is accomplished in 
the spiritual world, and that the former heaven and the 
formei eartl^ or Uie old church, are passed away, and 
that al things are become new. 

I believe that now is the second AdyeVit of the Lord, 
which is a coming, not in person, but in the power and 
glory of the spiritual sense of his holy word, which is 
himself. And I believe diat the holy city, New Jem- 
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I WKVT yesteiday evening to the Synagogue. 
Never did I see a place of worship in which theve 
was so little appearance of devotion. The wo- 
men were in a gidlery by themselves, the men sat 
below, keepmg their hati on, as they would have 
done in the street Daring the service they took 
from behind their altar, if that woid may be thus 
applied without profanation, certain silver— uten- 
sils they cannot be called, as they appeared to be 
of no possible use— silver ornaments rather, hung 
with small rattle bells, and these they jingled as 
they carried them round the room, then rephiced 
them in the receptacle. This was the only cere- 
mony. It is impossible to describe the strange 
and uncouth tone in which the priest sung out a 
portion of the Pentateuch from a long roll. The 
language was so mtolerably harsh, and the man- 
ner in which it was chanted so abominably dis- 
ccwdant, that they suited each other to a mira- 
cle ; and the larynx of the Rabbi seemed to have 
been made expressly to give both thev full ef- 
fect. 

In former times the toleration of the Jews gave 
occasion to the same disturbances here as in the 
rest of Europe. They cheated the people, and 
the people in return took advantage of every tu- 
mult to plunder them. The famous king John, 
who oflered to turn Mohammedan if the Mirama- 
molin would assist him against his rebellious sub- 
jects, extorted a large sum from a Jew of Bristol 
by a new and ingenious kind of torture : he con- 
demned him to have a tooth drawn every day till 
he consented to lend the money ; and the Jew 
parted with six grinders before he submitted. 
Afler the schism, as the heretics began first to 
persecute the Catholics, and then one another, the 
misbelievers were forgotten. Cromwell even fa- 
voured them ; in one respect he diiiered from all 
his contemporary fanatics, for he willingly allowed 

salem, is now descending from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride for her husband. 

Their paternoster is of more curious complexion. 

Father of us, who in the heavens ; let be sanctified 
the name of thee. Let come the kingdom of thee. 
Let be done the will of thee, as in heaven and upon the 
earth. The bread of us the daily give to us this day. 
And remit to us the debts of us, as and we remit to 
the debtors of us. And not bring us into temptation, 
but keep us from the evil. Because of thee is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory unto the ages. 
Amen. ,. , ^ 

This, they say, is perhaps too hteral to be used m 
public worship aa yet. It will, however, serve to give 
the English reader an idea of the idiom of that lan- 
guage which the Lord made use of when he was pleas* 
cd to teach us how to pray. And it may also, by the 
arrangement of the words themselves, in some mea«> 
sure point out the order of influx from the Fountain of 
all lift ; for the first word in this divine prayer, vis. 
Faiier, is the universal that flows into and fills all the 
succeeding parts, just as the soul flows into and fills 
every part of the human body derived from it. 
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to other sects the toleration which he claimed for 
his. Under his protection Manasses Ben Israel 
printed three editions of the Bible in Hebrew. 
This Rabbi is generally supposed to have been a 
Spaniard, but the Portuguese claim him ; and I 
think we shall not be disposed to contend with 
them for the honour, especially as most persons 
would decide in their favour wilhout examination. 
During the last reign an attempt was made to 
naturalize them^ in a body; and the measure 
would have been effected had it not been for the 
indignant outcry of the people, who veiy properly 
regarded it as an act of defiance, or at least of 
opposition, to the express language of prophecy. 
But this feeling has abated, and were the attempt 
to be renewed it would meet with little opposition. 
In Catholic countries our pictures and crucifixes 
perpetually set before the christian's eyes the 8uf> 
ferings of his Redeemer, and there is no possibil- 
ity of his forgetting the history of his religion. 
Even the most trifling ceremony is of use. 
At one of the pulvlic schools here, the boys on 
Easter Sunday rush out of the chapel after prayers 
singing, 

" He is risen, he is risen. 
All the Jews must go to prison." 

This custom is certainly very old, though I can- 
not learn that it was ever usual to imprison this 
wretched people upon this festival. Some of these 
boys cut the straps of a Jew's box one day, and 
all his gingerbread nuts fell into the street Com- 
plaint was made to the master; and when he 
questioned the culprits what they could say in 
their defence, one of them stepped forward and 
said, " Why, su-, did not they crucify our Lord ?" 
Without admitting the plfea in excuse it may be 
remarked, that if the boy had not remembered his 
Easter rhymes he would have been as indifferent 
to the crime of the Jews as the rest of his coun- 
trymen. 

Some years ago one of the best living drama- 
tists wrote a comedy for the purpose of represent- 
ing the Jewish character m a favourable light 
The play was very successful, and the Jews were 
so well pleased that they presented the author 
with a handsome gratuity.* A farce was brought 
forward at another time called the Jew Boy ; and 
the fraternity knowing that it was impossible to 
represent this class favourably, assembled in great 
numbers and actually damned the piece. This 
single fact is suf&cient to prove that the liberty 
which they enjoy is unbounded. It is not merely 
the open exercise of their religion which is per- 
mitted them, they are even suffered to publish 
and write against Christianity. If the permission 
of blasphemy were no sin, there would be little 
evil in this license, so little are they able to make 
proselytes. The only apostate whom they have 

* This was pubbcly asserted at the time, but un- 
4ruly.— Tr. 
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made within the memory of man 10 the very per- 
son who occasioned the insurrection against the 
CathoUcs in 1780, and who afterwards lost his 
senses, renounced his faith, and though of noble 
family, died in a public prison, a lamentable in- 
stance of divine vengeance. 

In Rome these misbelievers are obliged to hear 
a sermon once a weak, here a sermon attracts 
them as a novelty. One of the Methodist itiner- 
ants, some few. years ago, fancying that like St. 
Vicente Ferrer he had a special gift for convert- 
ing this stiJSnecked generation, undertook to con* 
fute their' enors and invited them to attend his 
preaching. The place appointed was the great 
Methodist-Chapel in Tottenham Court Road ; 
and they assembled in such crowds as to fill the 
chapel and the court m which it is built One of 
the windows was taken out, and the orator tak- 
ing his stand in the opening addressed the con- 
gregation both within and without at the same 
time. There can be no reason to suppose that 
they came with hearts more accessible to convic- 
tion than usual ; but had it been the case, the 
method which this fanatic took was little likely to 
be successful ; for he began by telling them that 
he was not yet twenty years old, that he had no 
human learning whatever, and that for all he was 
about to say to them he trusted to the unmediate 
impulse of the Lord. The rest of his discourse 
was in character with the beginning, and the 
Jews returned ; the greater number ridiculing his 
folly, the more thoughtfii remembering their own 
law against him who presumes to speak in the 
name of the Lord what the Lord hath not com> 
manded him to speak. Yet from the readiness 
with which they assembled to hear him it does not 
appear impossible that if some true Christian, in- 
spired wiUi the zeal of our St Vicente, were to 
collect them together their curiosity might be made 
use of to the triumph of the faith and the salva- 
tion of souls. 

The English church has no zeal for souls. At 
the beginning of the last century the daughter of 
a rich Jew, by name Jacob Mendes de Breta, was 
at her own instance publicly baptised. The fa- 
ther ran into the church like a madman, charged 
the officiating clergyman to desist, and when he 
perceived that this was in vain, cursed his child 
with the bitterest imprecations, and prayed to his 
God that the church might fall in, and crush all 
• who were concerned in the ceremony. After this 
he utterly disowned her : the law had made no 
provision for such cases, and the parish were ob- 
liged to support her ; which, to their honour they 
did in a manner suitable to her former situation in 
hfe. At their petition, however, a bill was enacted 
compellmg the Jews to provide decently for their 
converted children. Thus much was done upon 
the emergency of the case, and noliiing more. 
Not the slightest effort is made for their conver- 
sion, nor the slightest impediment opposed to the 
public celebration of ceremonies, which the Gos* 
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pel 1i&9 expressly al>rogated. The Jews have no- 
thing to <x)mplain of, except that they pay tithes 
to the clergy and that they are liable to the trouble 
of parish offices — ^the law even allowing them to 
be made church-wardens. Any person may be 
excused from serving this office if he chooses to 
pay a fine amounting to about ten pieces of 
eight: it is not long since a parish in London 
nominated a Jew for the sake of getting this 
money ; he, however, was determined to disap- 
point them by taking the situation : — ^the profa- 
nation was theirs, not his ; — and accordingly the 
xihurch affairs for the year were actually managed 
by this son of the Synagogue. 

It may well be supposed that when Bonaparte 
was in Syria his movements were anxiously 
watched by the Jews. There was a great stir 
among them and it is probable that if he had in- 
vited them by proclamation, and promised to 
give them Palestine, armies would have been 
raised to take and keep possession of that Holy 
Land to which they look individually and collec- 
tively as their destined gathering place. Indivi- 
dually, I say, because it is taught by many Rab- 
bis, that the children of Israel, wherever buried, 
can rise again at the coming of the Messiah no 
whe*e except in the Promised Land ; and they, 
therefore, who are interred in any other part of 
the world, will have to make their way there 
through the caverns of the earth ; a long and 
painful journey, the difficulty and fatigue of 
which are equivalent to purgatory. I kn'ow not 
whether this is believed by the English Rabbis ; • 
but that the English Jews attach as devout 
a reverence to the very soil of Jerusalem as we 
do to the holy sepulchre itself is certain. One of 
the wealthiest among them, in late times, made a 
pilgrimagethere and brought back with him boxes 
full of the earth to fine his grave. Unhappy peo- 
ple ! whose error is the more inveterate because 
it is mingled with the noblest feeling, and whose 
obstinate hope and heroic perseverance we must 
condemn while we admire. 

No particular dress is enjoined them by law, 
nor indeld is any such mark of distinction neces- 
sary: they are sufficiently distinguished by a 
cast of complexion and features, which, with 
leave of our neighbours,* I wiH call a Portuguese 
iook. Some of the lowest order let their beards 
grow, and wear a sort of black tunic with a gir- 
dle ; the chief ostensible trade is in old clothes, 
but they deal dso in stolen goods, and not un- 
frequently in coining. A race of H^rew lads 
who infest you in the streets with oranges and 
red slippers, or tempt schoolboys to dip in a bag 
for gingerbread nuts, are the great agents in ut- 
tering base silver ; when it was worn too 'bare to 

* This is not the only instance in 'wnich the author 
■discovere a disposition to 'sneer at the Portuguese, with 
-the same kind of ilUberality in which the English 
Jtoo frequently indulge themselves against the Scotch. 
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circulate any longer, they buy it up at a low price, 
whiten the brass again, and again send it abroad. 
Tou meet Jew pedlars every where, travelling 
with boxes of haberdashery at their back, cuckoo 
clocks, sealing wax, quills, weather glasses, green 
spectacles, clumsy figures in plaster of Paris, 
which you see over the chinmey of an alehouse 
parlour in the cotmtry, or miserable prints of the 
king and queen, the four seasons, the cardinal 
virtues, the last naval victory, the prodigal son, 
and such like subjects ; even the Nativity and the 
Crucifixion ; but when they meet with a likely- 
chapman, they produce others of the most ob- 
scene and mischievous kind. Any thing for mo- 
ney, in contempt of their own law as well as the 
law of the country — ^the pork butchers are com- 
monly Jews. All these low classes have a shib- 
boleth of their own, remarkable as their physiog- 
nomy ; and in some parts of the city they are so 
sumerous, that when I strayed into their precincts 
one day, and saw so many Hebrew inscriptions in 
the shop windows, and so many long beards in 
the streets, I began to fancy that I had discovered 
the ten tribes. 

Some few of the wealthiest merchants are of 
this persuasion ; you meet with none among the 
middle order of tradesmen, except sometimes a 
silversmith, or watch maker; ordinary profits do 
not content them. Hence they are great stock- 
jobbers, and the business of stock-broking is very 
much in their h^ds. One of these Jew brokers 
was in a coffee-house during the time of the mu- 
tiny in the fleet, when the tidings arrived that 
the sailors had seized admiral Colpoys, and had 
actually hanged hiuL The news, which afler> 
wards proved to be false, thunderstruck all pre- 
sent If it were true,^ and so it was believed to 
be, all hopes of accommodation was at an end ; the 
mutineers could only be supprest by force, and 
what force would be able to suppress them ? 
Whilb they were silent in such reflections, the 
Jew was calculating his own loss from the eflect 
it would produce upon the funds, and he broke 
the silence by exclaiming in Hebrew English, My 
Gottl de stokes! articulated with a deep sigh» 
and accompained with a shrug of shoulders, and 
an elevation of eyebrows, as emphatic as the ex- 
clamation. 

England has been called the hell of horses, the 
purgatory of servants and the paradise of women: 
it may be a!dded that it is the heaven of the Jews, 
—alas J they have no other heaven to expect ! 



LETTER LXIV. 

Infidelity, — Its growth y» England, and little Ex- 
tent. — Pythagoreans. — Thomas Tryon. — Ritson, 
— Pagans, — kA cock sacrificed. — Thomas Taylor, 

From Jew to Infidel — ^an easy transition after 
the example of Acosta and Spinosa. 
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When &e barriers of religion had been broken 
down by the schism, a way was opened for every 
kind of impiety. Infidelity was suspected to ex- 
ist at the court of the accursed Elizabeth ; it was 
avowed at her successor's by Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury ; a man unfortunate in this deadly er* 
ror ; but otherwise for his genius and valour, and 
high feelings of honour, worthy to have lived in a 
happier age and country. Bis brother was a reli- 
gious poet, famous in his day : had they been 
Spaniards, the one would have been a hero, the 
other a saint; but the good seed fell among 
thorns, and the thorns sprung up with it and chok- 
ed it During the great rebellion, a small party 
of the leaders were Deists ; fanaticism was then 
the epidemic ; they made no attempt to spread 
their principles, and were swept away at the re- 
storation, which, after it had destroyed rebellion, 
and fanaticism, struck at the root of liberty and 
morals. An open profligacy of manners had 
shown itself under the reign of the first James ; it 
disappeared during the subsequent struggles, 
when all the stronger passions and feelings were 
called into action : but when once the country 
felt itself settled in peace, this spirit revived ; and 
the court of Charles exhibited a shameless in- 
decency, of which Europe had seen no example 
since the days of the Roman emperors. Yet, 
perhaps, the most shocking blasphemy of this 
blasphemous age is the canonization of King 
Charles the martyr; for such they style him in 
mockery, as it might seem, of martyrdom, if we 
did not know the impudence of adulation. EUs 
office, for his festival is regularly celebrated, ap- 
plies to this heretical king those texts of scripture 
which most pointedly allude to the sufferings and 
death of Christ A poet of that reign even dared 
to call him Christ tlie second ! It is not true that 
the prayers to the most Holy Virgin were ever 
addressed in the churches to Elizabeth, as Riba- 
daneyra has said ; but this impiety, not less 
shocking and not less absurd, is continued to this 
day ; and the breviary which contains it, in the 
vulgar tongue, is in every person's hands. 

From the time of the revolution in 1688, the 
Deists became bolder, and ventured to attack 
Christianity from the press. They did it, indeed, 
covertly and with decency. The infidelity of 
these writers bears no resemblance to the irreli- 
gious profligacy of Charles's courtiers, in whom 
disbelief was the effect of a vicious heart It 
proceeded in these from an erring reason ; their 
books were suppressed as soon as the tendency 
was discovered, and the authors sometimes punish- 
ed, so that they did little mischief. Condorcet 
has mentioned some of them as the great philo- 
sophers of England; but the French are ridiculous- 
ly ignorant of English literature ; and the truth 
is, that they have no reputation, nobody ever 
thinking either of them or their works. Boling- 
broke alone is remembered for his political life, 
«o mischievous to bis own country and to Europe: 
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his literary fame has died a natural death~4ie was 
equally worthless as a writer and a man. 

Voltaire infected this island as he did the con- 
tinent — of all authors the most mischievous and 
the most detestable. His predecessors had dis- 
believed Christianity, but he hated Christ ; their 
writings were addressed to studious men; he 
wrote for the crowd, for women and boys, ad- 
dressing himself to their vilest and basest pas- 
sions, corrupting their morals that he might des- 
troy their faith. Yet, notwithstanding the circu- 
lation of his worst works on dirty paper and worn 
types by travelling auctioneers and at country 
fairs ; notwithstanding the atheism with which the 
Scotch universities have spawned since the days 
of Hume; and notwithstanding the union be- 
tween mfidelity and sedition during the late war, 
which ruined the democratic party, it is remark- 
able how trifling an effect has been produced. 
An attempt was made some twenty years ago to 
establish a Deistical place of worship ; it fell to 
the ground for want of support The Theophi- 
lanthropists never extended to England. A few 
clerks and prentices will still repeat the jests of 
Paine and the blasphemies of Vcdtaire ; and a 
few surgeons and physicians will contmue in 
their miserable physics or metaphysics, to sub- 
stitute Nature in the place of God ; but this is alL 
Even these, as they grow older, conform to some 
of the many modes of worship in the country ; 
either from conviction or for interest, or because 
whatever they may think of the importance of re- 
ligion to themselves, they feel that it is indispens- 
able for their families. Judaism can be danger- 
ous no where unless where a large proportion of 
the people are concealed Jews : but that infide- 
lity, unrestrained as it is in this land of error, 
should be able to produce so little evil, is indeed 
honourable to the instinct of our nature, and to the 
truth of a religion, which, mutilated and corrupted 
as it is, can still maintain its superiority. 

Where every man is allowed to have a faith of 
his own, you will not wonder if the most ludicrous 
opinions should sometimes be started ; if any opi- 
nions in so important a matter may be called lu- 
dicrous without impiety. The strangest which I 
have yet heard is that of an extraordinary man 
who had passed great part of his life in Spain. 
It was his opinion that there is no God' now^, ,but 
that there would be one by and by ; for the orga- 
nization of the universe, when it became perfect, 
would produce a universal Mind or common Sen- 
sorium. A sailor, who published the History of 
his Voyages, express|jeshis abhorrence of a watery 
grave because it would be out of reach of the 
sun ; which else, he thought, would revivify him 
in the shape of some plant or animal, such per- 
haps as he might have had a sympathetic affeo- 
tion for while he Uved. Pythagoreans m diet have 
been rather more common tiian in faith. A cer- 
tain Thomas Tryon attempted to form a sect of 
such about a century ago ; the disciple who wrote 
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his epitaph says, that he almost worked his body 
up into soul. But, though almost every folly 
seems to strike root in England as in a congenial 
soil, this never could be naturalized. The pulse 
diet of Shadrach, Meshech, and AbednegO) would 
hardly become popular in a country where beef- 
eater is a title of honour, where the soldiers march 
to battle with a song about roast beef in their 
mouths instead of a prayer, and where the whole 
nation personify themselves by the name of John 
the Bull* This Tryon published a few books in 
his lifetime ; bis sect, if he ever formed any, died 
with him ; and he is so nearly forgotten, that, 
when I heard him spoken of lately, a new book 
upon the same principle being the topic of conver- 
sation, the rest of the company were as ignorant 
of his existence as myself. The new book which 
led to this is the work of Ritson ; one of the most 
learned English antiquarians, but of so unhappy 
a temper, that it is generally believed he is derang- 
ed. We should think him possessed, from tlie 
evidence of this essay, every page and almost eve- 
ry line of which teems with blasphemy ; — ^it is full 
of open and avowed hatred of religion and of nature, 
and declarations that if there be a God he must 
be a being who delights in malignity. God have 
mercy on this poor wretched man, who seems to 
find a heavier punishment in the wickedness of 
his own heart than earthly laws could inflict upon 
him! 

The principle of abstaining from animal food 
is not in itself culpable or ridiculous, if decently 
discussed. We know that in many cases where 
indulgence is not sinful, abstinence is merito- 
rious. There is therefore .nothing irreligious in 
the opinion, and certainly it is favourable in some 
of its consequences to morality. But ultimately it 
resolves itself into the political question. Whether 
the greater population can be maintained upon 
animal or vegetable diet? It is to be wished 
the Pythagoreans in Elngland were numerous and 
philosophical enough to carry on a series of ex- 
periments upon this subject, and upon the physi- 
cal effects of their system. 

We who acknowledge fasting to be a duty at 
stated times, an act of devotion at others, and 
who have the example of the more rigid monastic 
orders, shall think these people less absurd than 
their own countrymen think them ; and perhaps 
less than they really are, as the principles of re- 
ligion have nothing to do with their speculations. 
But what will you say when I tell you, that there 
are also Pagans in the country, actual worship- 
pers of Jupiter and Juno, who believe in Orpheus 
instead of Christ, Homer and Hesiod instead of the 
prophets, Plato and Plotinus instead of theapos- 

** Jtum el Toro. It is needless to corament upon 
this passage ; there may, however, be some reaoers 
who do not Know that beef-eater is a corruption of JBu/- 
feAer. £i(jOra< is a cupboard, or sideboard displayed.— 
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ties ? There is a story of an Englishman at Rome 
<who pulled oif his hat to a statue of Jupiter, say- 
ing, " I beg, sir, if ever you get into power againt 
you will remember that I paid my respects to you 
in adversity.'* Those whom I now speak of are 
more serious in &eir faith. I have heard of one 
who sacrificed a cock to Esculapius at midnight, 
and upon a high place, in the midst of a large 
city. 

The great apostle of the Heathen gods is one 
Thomas Taylor. He openly avows his belief, 
saying, in a page prefixed to one of his works, 
which he dedicates to the Sacred Majesty of 
Truth,—" Mr. Thomas Taylor, the Platonic phi- 
losopher and the modern Plethon, consonant to 
that philosophy, professes polytheism." For 
many years he has been labouring indefatigably 
to propagate this faith by the most unexception- 
able means, that of translating the Heathen phi- 
losophers and elucidating their most mysterious 
parts. His doctrines have made little or no pro- 
gress, not because they are too nonsensical, for 
in these cases the more nonsense the better, but 
because they are too obscure, and require too much 
attention to be understood ; if, indeed, they be 
not altogether unintelligible. His fame, however, 
has reached the Continent. Early in the French 
Revolution the Marquis Valedi came over to visit 
him : he called at his house, dressed in white like 
an aspirant ; fell at his feet to worship the divine 
restorer of the Platonic philosophy ; rose up to 
put a bank note of twenty pounds in his hand as 
an offering, and insisted upon being permitted to 
live in the house with him that he might enjoy 
every possible opportunity of profiting by his les- 
sons. In vain did the philosopher represent the 
want of room in his bouse, his method of living, 
the inconvenience to himself and to his pupil No- 
thing would satisfy the marquis, — ^if there was no 
other room, he would have a bed put up in the 
study where they were conversing : away he went 
to order it, and was immediately domesticated. 
— After some little time it was discovered that he 
was disposed to worship the wife instead of the 
husband, and here ended the Platonism. They 
parted, however, in friendship. Valedi had left 
France, to escape a young wife, because, he said, 
she had no soul ,• he went back to take a part in 
the Revolution. Taylor saw him as he was set- 
ting ofi*; he was in complete regimentals, with a 
fierce cocked hat, — and his last words were, " I 
came here Diogenes, and I return Alexander.** 
His fate was like that of many wiser and better 
men; he perished by the guillotine, being of the 
twenty-two who suffered with Brissot 

Transmigration forms a part of this Pythago- 
rean Platonist's creed. He says of Julian the 
Apostate, " The greatness of his soul is so visible 
in his writings, that we may safely believe what 
lie asserted of himself, that be had formerly been 
Alexander the Great*' 

11% 
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LCTTKR LZV. 

Eagerness of the English to be at war with Spain, 

It is amusing eoou^ to hear these people talk 
of the pride of the Spaniards, when they them- 
selves are as proud as the Portuguese. The 
Dons, as they call us, are, in their conception, 
very haughty, jealous to excess, and terribly re- 
vengeful, but honourable and right rich ; there- 
fore they like to deal with us in time of peace, 
and the slightest rumour of war makes every 
sailor in the service think he is infallibly about to 
make his fortune. So whenever the government 
begin by going to war with France, it is calcu* 
lated that war with Spain will follow. They re- 
serve it as a sweetener for the nation ; when the 
people begin to be weary of their burthens and to 
suspect that no good can come of a contest car- 
ried on without vigour, without system, and in 
fact without object or means, a declaration against 
Spain puts them in good humour : the seamen 
come from their hiding-places, and pirates swarm 
out from every sea^port 

There is certainly nothing Hke national enmity 
between England and Spain, each nation is too 
honourable not to do justice to the character of the 
other. They speak of our weakness with a con- 
temptuous pride, which sometimes excites a Spa^ 
niard*s shame, but more frequently his indigna- 
tion ; but in their sober and settled judgment they 
avow that it is the interest of England to see us 
strengthened rather than humiliated, and that 
their wishes accord with their true policy. They 
say, and say truly, that Spain and Portugal unit- 
ed and in health would form an excellent coun- 
terpoise to the power of France: that our Penin- 
sula seems made by nature to be a powerful em- 
pire, and that it would be to the advantage of Eu- 
rope that it should again become so. Yet upon 
the slightest pretext of quarrelling with us, all 
this would be forgotten ; the prospect of plunder 
would intoxicate the people, the government 
would do any thing to gratify the sailors, and the 
buccaneering would begin again. They forget 
that in proportion as they weaken Spain they de- 
range still more the balance of power : they for- 
get that by cutting off the communication be- 
tween the two countries they compel us to use 
our own manufactures instead of theirs; thus 
teaching us to become independent of them, and 
doing for us what we ought to do for ourselves ; 
and they forget also that war forces us tQ become 
again a military nation ; and disciplines a navy, 
which only wants discipline to contend once more 
for the sovereignty of the seas. 

After all, if a balance were struck England 
would find little reason for triumph. Our gun- 
boats have injured the commerce of England more 
than the navy of England can hurt the trade of 
Spain. A galleon in the course of seven years' 
war is but a poor compensation for Gibraltar 
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seven years blockaded ; and the Straits Kn^ witH 
armed vessels, like a defile, which came out lik«' 
greyhounds upon every merchant ship, and insult- 
ed and endangered their three^eckers. 

But never were a people so easily duped. They 
believe, one and all, that their last war with us 
was exceedingly glorious, because by the coward- 
ice of some of our captams and the msubordina- 
tion of others, our fleet suffered that unfortunate 
defeat off Gape St Vincent They do not re- 
member how we beat their famous Ndson from 
Teneriffe, where he left a limb behind him as a 
relic to show that he had been there. They for- 
get their disgraceful repulse at Ferrol, and theif 
still more disgraceful attempt upon Cadiz ; when, 
in spite of the governor's admirable letter, which 
stated the situation of the town, and in spite of 
the destructive consequences of victory to them* 
selves, if they had been victorious, their troops 
were actually embarked in the boats for the pur- 
pose of mflicting the curse of war upon a people 
then suffering pestilence and famine. England 
ought to regard it as the happiest event of the 
war that the commander recalled his orders in 
time, either for shame or humanity, or more truly 
under the impulse of a merciful Providence; for 
had the disease once found way into the fleet, 
powerfVd as it was, all discipline would have been 
at an end ; no port could have refused admit- 
tance to such an armament, and the pestilence 
would have been spread from one extremity of 
the Mediterranean to the other ; and to England 
herself at last 

They wonder that no expedition was sent 
against our American possessions ; not in the least 
doubting that JVIexico and Peru would have fall- 
en into their hands — as if we had not sent back 
their Drake and their Raleigh with shame, and if 
the age of their Raleighs and Drakes was not 
over ! After the overthrow of Dumouriez and his 
party in France, Miranda came over to England, 
hoping to be employed in some such wise project 
against his native country. As quacks of every 
kind, political as well as physical, flourish in this 
island, it is surprising that his tales were not^lis- 
tened to as well as those of the French emigrants ; 
for the ignorance of this nation with respect to the 
history and present state of our colonies is pro- 
found. They do not know that, after having de- 
stroyed the bloody and execrable idolatry of the 
American Indians, we imparted to them our arts, 
our language, and our religion ; and that the 
spiritual conquests of our missionaries were not 
less rapid, less extraordinary, than the victories of 
Cortes and Pizarro. In the sixteenth century the 
language, history, and customs of Mexico and 
Peru were elucidated in books printed in the 
country ; and now, in the nineteenth, nothing is- 
sues from the presses in Jamaica and the other 
English islands except a few miserable newspa- 
pers ; every number of which contains something 
disgraceful to the English character and to human 
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aature. I have seen some of these precious pub- 
lications. They abound with notioes which show 
with what propriety these islanders cry out against 
the cruelty of the Spanish conquerors. Pompey, 
or Oroonoko, or Ctuashee, (for these heretics 
never baptize their slaves I) is advertised as a run- 
away ; he is to be known by the brand of a hot 
iron upon his breast or forehead, the scars of a 
whip, and perhaps the mark of his fetters : and 
it is sometimes added that he is supposed to be 
harboured by his wife : — ^harboured by his wife ! 
This phrase alone is sufficient for national in- 
famy. 

It amuses me to hear these people talk of their 
West Indian possessions. England has as great 
an idea of her own importance and power, as a 
one-eyed man has of the magnitude of his nose 
when the candle is on his blind side. 



LETTER LXVI. 

Exctarsion to Greenwich, — Watermen, — Patent 
Shot Tower, — ^bion Mills, — Essex Marsltes, 

The English say that their palaces are like hos- 
pitals and their hospitals like palaces ; and the 
exterior of St. Jameses and of Greenwich justifies 
the saying. I have seen this magnificent asylum 
for old seamen, which is so justly the boast of the 
nation. 

As it was niy wish to see the whole course of 
the river through the metropolis, I breakfasted at 
the west end of the town with W. who had pro- 
mised to accompany me, and we took boat at 
Westminster bridge. From no part of the river 
are so many fine objects to be seen as from this. On 
one side are the groves and palace of the Primate 
at Lambeth; on the other, the residence of the 
Speaker, which is now repairing, in collegiate 
style ; the abbey ; and Westminster Hall, the 
great court of justice, whose prodigious size and 
greater antiquity render it an object not less 
venerable and impressive than the Minster. The 
boats which ply upon the Thames are admirably 
constructed ; long, light, and sharp, they almost 
fly through the water. They are numbered and 
registered ; the watermen wear a badge and 
have a particular costume — any deviation from 
the ordinary English dress is an improvement ; — 
the fares, like those of the hackney-coachmen, are 
regulated by law, and it is the cheapest as 
well as the pleasantest conveyance. On Sun^ys 
they are forbidden to ply* — one of the stupid 
and superstitious interdictions this of Calvinism 
—for Sunday is the very day on which they would 

* A certain number of watermen are permitted to 
ply on Sundays ; they pay an annual acknowledgment 
cii that account to the watermen's company ! Religion 
and profit we thus combined !— Tr« 



find the most employ. Tboy nt idly upon the 
benek before the alehouse door by the water 
side, cursing the regulation which keeps them 
idle; and the unlucky person whose way lies 
along the river, must toil through dust and heat, a 
double distance perhaps, because forsooth no 
manner of work is to be done upon the Sabbath 
day. 

The banks of the rhrer are not made ornament- 
al to the dty, a few streets come down to it at 
right angles, but none are built parallel with the 
water. The first remarkable object below the 
bridge is a tower constructed for making shot by 
a new process : the history of its invention is curi- 
ous. Aboutfive-and-twentyyearsagoaMr. Watts 
was engaged in this trade: his wife dreamt that 
she saw him making shot in a new manner, and 
related her dream to him : he thought it worth 
some attention, made the experiment, and ob- 
tained a patent for the invention, which he after- 
wards sold for ten thousand pounds. A range of 
buildings called the Adelphi, which are the hand- 
somest in London, because they are faced with a 
composition having the appearance of stone, — 
Somerset House, a magnificent public building, 
of which the work goes on so slowly that one 
half the edifice will in the nati^ral course (^de- 
cay become a ruin before the other is finished, — 
and the gardens of the Temple, one of the law- 
colleges or inns of court as they are called, give 
some interest to this part of the river ; the shores 
are every where choked with barges, of which a 
great number are laden with earth-coal. 

A fine sweep of steps ascends from the river to 
Blackfriars — ^the second of the three bridges, close 
by which the common sewers discharge them- 
selves, and bUcken the water round about Therd 
is a strong echo under this bridge. On the South- 
wark side are ruins of a large building called the 
Albion Mills, which was erected for the purpose 
of securing to the metropolis a certain supply of 
flour. A great capital was vested in this useful 
undertaking ; but perhaps in no country are cla- 
mors so easily raised by the ignorant as in England. 
The very axioms of commcBcial policy are not 
understood by the people, and it required all the 
firmness and all the influence of Mr. Pitt, during 
the scarcity, to save the country from the inevita- 
ble miseries which a maximum would have occa- 
sioned. The millers themselves, best aware of 
what roguery might be practised in their own 
trade, spread abroad reports that tlie flour was 
adulterated with all sorts of base mixtures. The 
Albion mills took fire ; whether by accident or 
not is doubtful : but the mob, who, on all such oc- 
casions bestir themselves to extinguish a fire witii 
that ready and disinterested activity which cha- 
racterizes the English, stood by now as willing 
spectators of the conflagration ; and before the en- 
gines had ceased to play upon the smoking ruins, 
ballads of rejoicing were printed and sung upon 
the spot The fire broke oat during the night, a 
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strong breeze was blowing from the east, and the 
patched com fell in a black shower above a4eague 
distant : even fragments of wood still baming 
fell above Westminster bridge. There is a float- 
ing mill upon the river thus oonstructed : a gun- 
b<NLt is moored bead and stem, with a house built 
on it, and a wheel on each side which works with 
the tide. 

The passage of the third bridge is considered 
as an achievement of some little risk ; our boat 
shot through it like an arrow. Close to the bridge 
are the great water-worics by which the city is 
supplied. When it is considered that all the filth 
of this prodigious metropolis is emptied into the 
river, it is perfectly astonishing that any people 
should consent to drink it. One week's expenses 
of the late war would have built an aqueduct from 
the Surry hills, and a hundred fountains to have 
distributed its stores. The Thames water fer- 
ments and purifies itself; in its state of fermenta^ 
tion it is said to be inflammable. 8t Paul's and 
the Monument are the main objects in this reach. 
Below the bridges is the Tower of London and 
a forest of shipping : here, indeed, we saw how 
traly this city may be called the modem Tyre. 
Wharves and warehouses extended in this direc- 
tion far. beyond any part of the eastern city which 
1 had explored. New docks upon a great scale 
are nearly completed in a marsh called the Isle of 
Dogs, so named, it is said, because the body of a 
man, who had been murdered and buried there, 
was discovered by the fidelity of a dog."** 

At length we came in sight of green fields and 
trees. The marshes of Essex, from whence Lon- 
don is so often covered with fogs, were on one 
side; the Kentish hills, not fiir distant, on the 
'other; the famous observatory of Greenwich, 
from whence the English calculate their longitude ; 
and an hospital, a truly noble building, worthy of 
the nation which has erected it and of the purpose 
to which it is consecrated. The palace of the 
Tudors stood here,— Oharies IL began to rebuild 
it, and William appropriated it to its present use. 
About SOOO disabled seamen are supported here, 
and boys are educated for the navy. We saw 
the Refectory and the church : but, as in a Reli- 
cario, the place excited too much feeling to obtain 
much attention : we were in the asylum ot those 
sailors whose skill and courage are unrivalled, a 
race of men without fear, and as generous as they 
are brave. What volumes might be compiled 
from the tales which these old chnmiclers could 
tell ! There is not a shore in the habitable world 
but has been visited by some or other of these 
meikf nor a hardship incident to human nature 
which some of them have not sustained. 

We walked into the park, and up the hill, where 
the rabble of London assemble on Easter Monday 
and roll down its green side ; men and women 

* The king's bounds were kept there when there 
was a roval palace at Greenwich.-^TA. 
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promiscuously. From hence we had a nobfe 
prospect of the river, the distant riiipping, and the 
pestilential marshes of the opposite coast A 
story is told of an old native of these marehes, 
who carried on a thriving trade in wives. He 
chose them from the hill country, and within a 
few years married and buried eight, all of whom 
he t»rought home upon one horse. 



XITTBR Lxvn. 

SpanUh Gramty the Jest of the EngUah,— Sunday 
Evening described. — Society fw the Suppression 
qf Viee^WmU of HoUdayt^-^BulUBaUing.^ 
Boxing, 

Onb of the great philosophers here has advanc- 
ed a theory that the nervous and electric fluids are 
the same, both being condensed light If this be 
trae, sunshine is the food of the brain ; and it is 
thus explained why the southern nations are so 
much more spiritual than the English, and why 
they in their turn rank higher in the scale of intel- 
lect than their northern neighbours. 

Spanish gravity is the jest of this people. When- 
ever they introduce a Spaniard upon the stage, it 
is to ridicule him for his pride, his jealousy, and 
his mustachios. According to their notions all 
our women, who are not locked op in convents, 
are locked up at home ; guarded by duennas as 
vigilant as dragons, and husbands^ every one of 
whom is as fierce as the Grand Turk. They 
believe, also, that a Spaniard thinks it beneath his 
dignity ever to laugh, except when he is reading 
Don (Quixote ; then, indeed, his muscles are per- 
mitted to relax. 

I am writing upon Sunday evening, at the hour 
when in our cities the people are at the theatre or 
the bull-fight ; when in every street and village 
the young are danding with tiieir castanets, and 
at every door you hear the viola. What is the 
scene in England at this time ? All public amuse- 
ments are prohibited by the demon c/f Calvinism ; 
and for private ones — ^half the people seriously be- 
lieve that were they to touch a card on Sunday 
they should immediately find the devil under the 
table ; who is said to have actually appeared upon 
such an occasion to an old lady at Bath. The 
Savoyard, who goes about with his barrel organ, 
dares not grind even a psalm tune upon the Sab-^ 
bath. The M woman who sells apples at the 
comer of the street has been sent to prison for 
profanation of the Lord's day by the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice: the pastrycook, indeed, 
is permitted to keep his shop window half open, 
because some of the society themselves are fond 
of iced-creams. Yonder goes a crowd to the 
Tabernacle, as dismally as if they were going to- 
a funeral ^ (he greater Bumbcr an womea; io' 
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qvirefbr their huBbiJids at tbe alehooae, and you 
will find them beaotting themselves there ; be- 
cause all amusements are prohibited as well as 
all labour, and they canaot lie down, like dogs, and 
elcep. Ascend a step higher in society — ^the chil- 
dren are yawning, and the parents agree that the 
clock must be too slow that they may accelerate 
supper and bedtime. In the higher ranks, in- 
deed, there is little or no distinction of days ; ex- 
cept that there is neither theatre nor opera for 
th^n, and some among them scruple at cards. 
Attempts have even been made to shut up the 
public ovens on this day, and to convert the Sab- 
bath into a fast for the poor. And these are the 
people who ridici|le the Spanish gravity, and 
think that they have reformed religion bi^^use 
they have divested it of all that is cheeiful, all 
that is beautiful, and all that is inviting. 

Our peasantry have a never-failing source of 
.anovsement in the dance and the viola. Here the 
poor never dance ; indeed, illegal dancing is a 
punishable crime ; and if they do not dance ille- 
gally they cannot dance at alL This requires 
some explanation. Partly from custom, still 
more from the nature of the climate, there is no 
dancing here in the open air ; the houses of die 
poor are too small for this diversion, they must 
therefore me^ at some pubtic-house, where there 
is a room large enough. The rich do this also ; 
but dancing at a peso-duro a-head, and dancing 
4Lt two reales, are very difierent things : the one is 
•called a ball, the other a sixpenny hop. The rich 
may take care of their ovm morals, the police 
must look afledhe poor. These public dancing- 
rooms are excellent preparatory schools for the 
brothel, and the magistrates very properly endea- 
vour to suppress them — or should endeavour: 
— forthe recent institution of a society for the sup- 
pre scion of vice seems to imply that the laws are 
not executed without such assistance. Here I 
must remark, that if there be one thing by which 
the English are peculiarly distinguished from all 
other people in the world, it is by their passion for 
exercising authority and enacting laws. When 
half a score or a dozen men combine for any com- 
.mon purpose, whether to establish an insurance 
office, to cut a canal, or even to set spies upon 
apple-women on Sunday, they embody themselves 
into acompany, choose out a representative com- 
mittee and a president, and issue their resolutions 
^ith all the forms of a legislative body. It will 
be wdl if the state does not one day feel the in- 
convenience of this taste for legislation. 

Music is as little the amusement of the people 
4is dancing. PTever was a nation so unmusical 
Perhaps the want of leisure may be the cause. 
They reproach the Catholic religion with the num- 
ber of its holidays ; never considering how the 
want of holidays breaks down and brutalizes the 
labouring class, and that where they occur seldom 
Iheyare uniformly abused. Christmas, Easter, 
«ad WhitsuQtidfi^ the only flCASons of festival ia 



En^and, are always devoted by the aitifieen audi 

the peasantry to riot and intoxication. 

You may well conceive of what character Hie 
popular amusements needs must be in a country 
where there is nothing to soften the manners or 
ameliorate the condition of the poor. The prac- 
tice of bull-baiting is not merely permitted, it is 
even enjoined by the municipal lawin some places. 
Attempts have twice been made in the legislature 
to suppress this barbarous custom : they were 
baffled and ridiculed ; and some of the most dis- 
tinguished members were absurd enough and 
hard-beaited enough to assert, that if such sports 
were abolished there would be an end of the na- 
tional courage. Would to heaven that this were 
true ! that English courage had no better found- 
ation than brutal, ferocious cruelty ! We should 
no longer be insulted in our ports, and our ships 
mi^t defy their buccaneering cruisers. Do 
not suppose that this bull-baiting has any the 
smallest resemblance to our bull feasts. Even 
these I should agree with the Conde de Nortmia 
and with the Church, in condemning 'as wicked 
and inhuman ; but there is a splendour in the cos- 
tume, a gayety in the spectacle, a skill and a cou- 
rage displayed in the action, which afford some 
apology for our countrymen ; whereas the Eng- 
lish sport is even more cowardly then the buU- 
fights of the Portuguese."' The men are expos- 
ed to no danger whatever ; they fasten the ani- 
mal to a ring^ and the amusement is to see him 
toss the dogs, and the dogs faicerate his nostrils till 
they are weary of tortuiinghim, and then he is led to 
be butchered after their clumsy and cruel method. 
The bear and the badger are iMited with the same 
barbarity ; and if the rabble can get nothing else, 
they will divert themselves by worrying cats to 
death. 

But the great delight of the English is in box- 
ing, or pugilism as it is more scientifically deno- 
minated. This piactice might easltly be suppress- 
ed ; it is against the laws; the magistrates may 
interfere if they please ; and its frequency, there- 
fore, under such circumstances, is an irrefragable 
proof of national barbarity. Cudgel-playing, 
quarter-etafi^ broad sword, aJl of which, brutal as 
such gladiatorial exhibitions are, might have given 
to the soldiers a serviceable dexterity, have yielded 
to this more brutal sport : if that may be called 
sportwhich sometimes proves fatal. Whenamatch 
is made between two prize-fighters, the tidings 
are immediately communicated to the public in 
the newspapers ; and paragraphs occasionally ap- 
pear stating the rivals to be in training, what ex- 
ercise they take, and what diet ; for some of them 
feed upon raw beef as a preparative. Meantime 
the amateurs and the gamblers choose their party, 
and tbe state of the beta appear also in the publie 

* The horns of the bull are tipt in Portugal to pre* 
serve the horse. In Soain, where no such precaution 
is taken, it is not unusual to see the horse's entrails traiU 
ing ilonj; the ground !-— Tb. 
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Aewtpapenfiom time to time: not unfrequentlj 
the whole is a concerted scheme, that a few 
lOj^ues may cheat a great many fools. When 
the combat at length takes place, as regular a re- 
port is prepared for the newspapers as if it were 
a national victory — the particulars are recorded 
with a minuteness at once ridiculous and disgrace- 
ful; for every movement has its technical or 
slang name, and the unprecedented science of' 
the successful combatant becomes tlie theme of 
general admiration. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the attention which 
these people bestow upon this savage art, for 
which they have public schools, they are outdone 
by savages. 

When one of the English squadrons of dis- 
covery was at Tongataboo, several of the natives 
boxed with the sailors for love, as the phrase is, 
and in eveiy instance the savago was victori- 



I.ETTE& LXVin. 

The Jihbe BamuL— Journey of two Englishmen to 
Avignon to join a Society of Prophets, — Extracts 
from their prophetical Books. 

I HAD prepared for you an account of a pseudo- 
prophet who excited much attention in London 
at the beginning of the last war ; when, almost 
by accident, I was made acquainted vnth some 
singular circumstances, which are in some man- 
ner connected with him, and which therefore 
should previously be told. These circumstances 
are as authentic as they are extraordinary, and 
supply a curious fact for the history of the French 
revolution. 

We were talking one evening of the Abbe fiar- 
ruePs proof of a conspiracy against the govern- 
ments, reli^n, and morality of Christendom. A 
friend of J's said there was about as much truth 
in it as in one of Madame Scudery's romances ; 
the characters introduced, were real persons, to 
whom false motives and manners were imputed ; 
a little of what was ascribed to them had really 
occurred ; but the whole plot, colouring, and cos- 
tume of the book were fictitious. It was a work, 
said he, written to serve the purposes of a party 
with the same spirit and the same intent as those 
which in old times led to such absurd and mon-. 
strous calumnies against the Jews : and, had its 
intent succeeded, there would have been a politi- 
cal St Bartholomew's day in England. True it 
was that a society had existed whose object was 
to change or to mfluence the governments of 
Europe ; it was well organized and widely extend- 
ed, but enthu8iasm,not infidelity, was the means 
which they employed. 

In proof of this be stated the sum of what I shall 
relate more at length from the book to which he 



referred as his authority, and which I obtained 
from him the next morning. Its title is this — ^ 
Revealed Knowledge of some things that toill speed- 
ily be fvlfUled in the World, communicaled to a 
number of Christians brought together at Avignon, 
by the Power of the Spirit qf God, from all nations ; 
now published by his Divine Command, for the Good 
of all Men, by John Wright his Servant and one of 
the Brethren. London, printed in the Year qf Christ 
1794* It is one of those innumerable pamphlets, 
which, being published by inferior booksellers, 
and circulating among sectarians and fanatics, 
never rise into the hands of those who are called 
the public, and escape the notice of all the literary 
journals. They who peruse them do it with a zeal 
which may truly be called consummg ; they are 
worn out like a schoolboy's grammar ; the form 
in which they are sent abroad, vnthout covers to 
protect them, hastens their destruction ; and in a 
few years they disappear for ever. 

John Wright, the author of this narrative, was 
a working carpenter of Leeds in Yorkshire ; a man 
of strong devotional feelings, who seems, like the 
first Cluakers, to have hungered and thirsted after 
religious truth in a land where there was none to 
impartit. Some travelling Swedenborgian preach- 
ers having heated his imagination, he was desirous 
of removing to London to find out the New Jeru- 
salem Church. It was no easy thing for a labour- 
ing man with a large family to remove such a dis> 
tance : however, by working over hours he saved 
money enough to effect it The New Jerusalem 
Church did not satisfy him ; every thing was toa 
definite and formal, too bodily and gross, for a 
mind of his complexion. But it so happened that 
at this place of worship he entered into talk with. 
a converted Jew ; who, when he learnt his state 
of mind, and that he expected the restoration of 
the Jews would shortly be accomplished, said ta 
him, I will tell you of a man who is just like your> 
self; — ^his name is William Bryan, and he lives 
in such a place. 

Bryan was a journeyman copperplate printer. 
J's friend saw him once at the house of one of the 
Brotberists : he says that before he saw him he 
had heard of his resemblance to the pictures of 
our Lord, but t}iat it was so striking as truly to 
astonish him. These features, his full, clear, and 
gentle eye, the beauty of his complexion, which 
would have been remarkable even in a girl, and 
the voice, in which words flowed from him in such 
unafiected and natural eloquence as to remind 
the hearer of the old metaphorical descriptions of 
oratory, united to produce such an effect upon his 
believers as you may conceive, considering that 
they were credulous, and he himself undoubtedly 
sincere. Wright had now found a man after his 
own heart They were both Ctuietists, whom for 
want of a guide their own good feelings led astray^ 
and their experiences, he says, operated with each 
other as face answers face in a glass. 

Bryan told him of » society of prophets at Avig ' 
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son, atNMmMed thert from all paito of the world. 
This was in the autamn of 1788. In January 
of theeniuingyear, Wright nustook strong in- 
clination for inspiration, and tbonght the Spirit dU 
jrected him to join them. The same spirit very 
naturally sent him to communicate this to Bryan, 
whom he found possessed of the same impression. 
Neither of them bad money to leave with then: 
/amilies, or to support themselves upon the joof- 
ney, and neither of them understood a word of 
French. Both were determined to go— Bryan that 
■night, Wright the following morning — such bemg 
their implicit obedience to the impulse within 
them, that the one would not wait nor the other 
hasten. Before his departure Biyan called upon 
a friend, who said to him, ^ William, I have had 
it in my mind to ask if thou wert not sometimes 
4n want of money." He acknowledged that it 
was this want which now brought him there ; and 
the friend gave him four guineas. If thia same 
iiiend was the person who first told him of the 
society at Avignon, as may reasonably be sus- 
pected, the whole collusion will be clear. One 
guinea he left with his wife^ who was at that time 
m childbed, gave half a guinea to Wright to 
carry him to Dover, and set off 

Bryan's wife, not being in a state of belief, was 
greatly offended with Wright, thinking that if it 
had not been for him her husband would not have 
left her. His own wifp was in a happier temper 
of mind, and encouraged him to go. She had a 
son by a former husband, who was some little sup- 
port to her, and who acquiesced in the necessity 
of this journey. He seems, indeed, to have com- 
municated something of his own fervour to all 
about him. A young man with whom he was in- 
timate brought iuffl several things for his journey, 
and gave him a guinea; this same person be- 
friended his family during his absence. At three 
in the morning he rose to depart : his son-in-law 
prepared breakfast, and they made the watch- 
man who had called him partake of it, for 
it was severdy cold. « I then," says Wright, 
** turned to my children, who were all fast asleep, 
and kissed them, and interceded with the great 
and merciful God, relating to hnn thehr situation, 
in which, for his sake, they were going to be left 
without any outward dependence ; and at that 
time some of them were lying on a bed of shavings 
that I used to bring from my shop ; at the same 
time imploring him that he would be pleased to 
bless them, and if one friend failed, another might 
be raised up, as I did not know whether I ever 
should see them any more ; for although our first 
journey was to Avignon, we ctid not know it would 
end there." 

He then went to Bryants wife, whom his own 
wafi nursing in childbed. The poor woman's 
resentment had now given away, the quiet sdf- 
^evotion of her husband and his friend had almost 
persuaded her to believe also ; she burst into team 
when.sh6.8awi]im, and salutfld him, mm he says, 



m the fear and lav« of Ood, in whi^slie badolum 
remember her to her husband. Wri^ then went 
to the coach. Soon after they left London it be* 
gan to rain and snow, and he was on the ontside. 
He was of a sickly habit, always liable to take 
cold, and had at tlus time a bad cough. A doubt 
came upon him that if the Lord had sent htm he 
would certainly have caused it to be fine weather. 
Besides this, he began to fear that Bryan would 
already have crossed the channel ; in which case 
when he got to Dover he should have no money 
to payiiis passage. Was it not better therefore 
to turn back ? But the testimony of Grod's power 
in hia heart, he says, was greater than all these 
thoughts. 

The wind had been cfHitrary, and detained 
Bryan. They crossed over to Calais, took some 
food at an inn there, and got their money changed, 
inquiring the names of bread, wine, and sleeping^ 
in the language of the country, and which way 
they were to go, and then set offon their journey. 
They travelled on foot to Paris. Wright*s feet 
were sorely blistered ; but there was no stop- 
ping, for his mind was bound in the spirit to travel 
on. They carried their burthen by turns when 
both were able, but it generally fell upon Bryan 
as the strongest man. Change of climate, how* 
ever, aided probably by the faith which was in 
him, removed Wright's cough. Their fuxida 
just lasted to Paris ; here Bryan had an acquaint- 
ance, to whose house they went This man had 
received a letter to say who were coming, and 
that they were bad men, Wright in particular, 
whom it advised him to send back. As you may 
suppose he was soon fully satisfied with them — 
he entertained them three days and then dismiss- 
ed them, giving them five huis iPorrto bear them 
on. The whole journal of their way is interest- 
ing : it relates instances of that subsiding of over- 
wrought feelings which bodily exhaustion pro- 
duces, and which enthusiasts call desertion; 
of natural thoughts and fears recurring, remem- 
brances of home, and depression which some- 
times occasions self-suspicion and half repent- 
ance t — ^with these symptoms the Church is well 
acquainted as common to the deluded, and to 
those who are in truth under the influence of di- 
vine ins{Hration, — and they prove the sincerity of 
this narrative. 

At length they came in sight of Avignon. They 
washed some linen in the river, sat down under 
the bushes till it was dry, then put it on ; and, 
having thus made their appearance as decent as 
they could, proceeded to the house of the pro- 
phets ; to which, as it appears, they had brought 
with them a sufficient direction. The door was 
opened by one of the brethren and by a person 
who could speak English, and who had arrived 
there a day or two before from another part of 
the world. After they had washed and shaved 
they were taken across the street to another house, 
and shown iato a large room, where there was a 
37a 
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tible spread netrly the whcle kngfli ; they wen 
told that table was provided by the Lord, and 
when they wanted any thmg to eat or to drink 
they were to go there, and they would find a ser- 
vant ready to wait upon them. The brethren also 
provided them with dothes, and whatever else 
they needed, and with money to give to the poor, 
sajring they had orders from the liord to do sa 
In a short time their Paris friend arrived, and was 
admitted a member of the society before them 
that he might be their interpreter. I wish the 
form of the initiation had been given. They met 
every evening to commemorate the death of onr 
Lord by eating bread and drinking vnne. Very 
often, says Wright, when we have been sitting 
together, the fiHuiture in the room has been 
shaken as though it were all coming to pieces ; 
and upon inquiring what was the cause, we were 
told that it announced the presence of angels ; 
and when these were not heard the br^renwere 
always afraid that something was amiss, and so 
inquired at the Word of the Lord. 

You will easily suppose that they had orders 
to keep the society secret till the appointed time. 
I much wish that the book had stated bow their 
answers from the Lord were received ; but on this 
it is silent The drift and character of the society 
are, however, sufficiently manifested by the 
Extracts which Wri^t has published iirom their 
Journals, and of which I here subjoin enough to 
satisfy you. 

*< You will soon«ee the pride of the Mahometan 
in the field : sevoal sovereigns will unite to lay it 
low. It is then the great light will appear. These 
perfidious enemies of the nameof God will keep 
themselves up for a time m their obstinacy, and in 
the meantime will grow up he who shall destroy 
them. Before the end of this year they will begin 
to show their fierceness, and you will hear of ex- 
traordinary things and memorable feats. You will 
hear that the world is filled with trouble and dis- 
sension ; father, son, relations, fiiends, all will be 
in motion ; and it is in this year (1789) Uiat all 
will have its beginning. 

" Remember that the fiice of the world will be 
changed, and you shall see it restored to its first 
etate. The thorns shall be overturned, the earth 
shall be furrowed and change its aspect They 
who shall be alive at that time will envy the fate 
of the dead. 

** The world will very soon be filled with trouble. 
Every where people will experience misfortunes. I 
announce it to you beforehand. The shepherd 
will forsake his flock ; the sheep wiU be dispersed. 
He will oppress another land, and the nations will 
rise up in arms. 

*' You will learn very soon that a part of the 
•world is in confusion ; that the chiefs of nations 
.■are armed one against another. The earth 
will be overflowed with blood. You will hear 
of the death of several sovereigns ; they give 
iithemsdves up to lusory, they Mve ia pl^asuroi. 



hilt at last Ma of them will fall and make an im* 
happy end. 

'< All the Events of this century have been fore* 
•een, and no century has been distinguished by so 
many prodigies, but the ensuing will be filled with 
much greater still. 

" The fire is kindled, the moment is come, the 
Mahometan is going to fall. Asia and Africa are 
sta^ering ; fear pursues them, and they have a 
glimpse of the &te that awaits them. 

" The cross of Jesus Christ shall be set up and 
triumph in those vast countries where it has been 
so long despised. The Palestine will become 
again^the most fortunate country on the earth; it 
shall be the centre of that faith, of which it was 
the cradle, and from thence faith will spread it- 
self all over the earth. All the people will em- 
brace it The worid vrill become again what it 
was in the beginning. The enlightened Jews 
will embrace the CathoUc faith. All people will 
acknowledge God the only true GKkL They will 
be guided by one only pastor, and governed by 
one sole master. 

" The second Zion has contributed the most to 
misguide the spirits of men. She has introduced 
new Gentiles still more monstrous than those who 
have reigned upon the earth. She only wants the 
statues of th^ Gkids to resemble the ancient times 
Yea; they have been replaced by these carnal 
divinities, to which they render a sacrilegious 
adoration, and lavish an incense to them which 
they refuse to God. 

^ The end of this century will be a series of 
calamities for the people. Very few men are 
struok vrith the rapid dedine of the present age. All 
the nations vrill be enlightened, to see their dan- 
gerous OTors. They will acknowledge how much 
they have been deceived by the masters who have 
instructed them, and they will be desolated atthp 
thoughts d* having k>8t so precious a treasure for 
having believed such rascals. But at the marked 
time how many errors will they not abjure, when 
our children ev^ry where, in the name of God, 
shall make th^ impious and monstrous enora 
disappear ! — ^And thou, Crescent, who so much 
at this day applaudest thyself, the lustre with 
which thou shinestis soon to be eclipsed ; thy un- 
just conquests have long enough span out the time 
of thy empire, and thy power from one pole to 
another is far enough extended. Thou dost not 
suspect that thy ruin is so near, and thou dost not 
know him who is growing up to operate it 

'< Here is the time in which Gk)d will break the 
laws made by the children of the earth. Here is 
the time wherein he will reprove the science of 
men, and here is the time of his justice. This is 
the time that we must beUeve all those who an- 
nounoe the new reign of the Lord, for his spirit is 
with them* 

<< The ages have not now long to linger for the 
accomplishment of the promises of the Et»nsd. 
The BteroalcaUsthe tioMB, which walk in the 
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and without strength, to come and change thf 
§kce of the world and commence his new reign. 
This is the time of the new heavens and the new 
earth. 

<* The Eternal has spoken, I shall sim]^j aU 
things ibr the happiness of my elect The mo- 
ment is at hand when the confusioD ef languages 
•hall no more be an obstacle to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

** When the impioas and his superb eagle in 
his fury will dare to declare war against the God 
of heaven, every thing will give way immedi- 
ately to his pride. He will dare to make victims 
for himself among the saints whom heaven has 
chosen ; he will dare to pro&ne their asylums, 
to appropriate to himself the gifts of the Btemal by 
the UadLest ci crimes, and by his success, 
strengthening his piide, he will believe himself 
master of the world. Then — ^then heaven wiU 
atop him ; a feeble child will subdue his valour, 
and his fall will testify that in the sight of the 
Eternal there is no other power but the power 
of his arm. 

** Already the measure is filled ; already the 
times are accomplished, and the reign of the 
Word is at hand. Terror wfll precede to en- 
lighten the blind who go astray, to humble the 
obstinate high-minded men, and to punish the 
impious.*' 

These axe no common propheciea. Honest fhp 
naticism has had no share in manufacturing 
them. Vague as the language necessarily is, 
there is an end and aim in it not to be mistaken ; 
and it is almost startling to observe how much 
of what was designed has taken place, and how 
much may still i>e applied to these immediate 
times. 

Among these communications " For the Bene- 
fit and Instruction of all Mankind,*' are others 
which aise addressed to Wright and Bryan, and to 
those who, like them, were the unsuspecting tools 
of the society. I copy them with their cyphers 
and forms. 

February 9, 17S9. 
H. W. We suppticate thee to give us thy oi^ 
deis about the two Englishmen, B. and W. who 
arrived here on Thursday the 19th inst 
•anttpcr.. 
O thou who walkest befiare thdn to show then 
the way. Son of the Voice, tell them that very 
soon the instruction will grow in their souls; 
they will believe it and love it Then, Son of the 
Voice, I shall let thee know what heaven ordains 
about their fati^ 

qwsUimr-^Bf 8. 1. 9, 
March 18, 1789. 
H. W. Let me know the moment in which B. 
and W. should be consecrated. 
•Iiutffer. 
Son of the VoiQe> fidelity aad h9|>piaeniiviU m 



Hm first inataiica be tlM finit oT dieir anion ; tfan 

aecond will fill them with love and zeaL The 
moment hastens that is to call them near to us 
and to you. 

Some things seem to have beeninserted in their 
journal in condescension to the weaker brethren, 
who required to be amused. Such as the follow- 
ing instances: 

*'In the month of June, 1789. we received a 
letter from the Union at Rome, which informed 
ua that tha weather was as odd there as it is in 
England in tha month of January, and the Arch* 
angel Raphael asked the brethren and sistwa 
if the cold made them uneasy, and said, * Have 
a little patience, and the weatlier will be warm 
enough*' 

''The 17th of June, 1789, we received a let* 
ter from the Union at Rome, in which they in- 
formed us of a aister, the daughter of a Turk, 
whom brother Brimmore baptised at Silesia in 
the dominions of the king of Prussia, between ten 
and fifteen years ago ; after havmg lived some 
time in the enjoyment of the Christian iaith, she 
was suddenly taken by her father, and carried 
to Alexandria in Egypt,"^ which is in the domi- 
nions of the Turk, where she lived with her fa- 
ther in much sorrow and trouble. After her fa- 
ther was dead, 9he was ordered by the Archan- 
gel Raphael to dress herself in a soldier's dress, 
and fly into a Christian country; which she 
did, and got on board a Spanish ship, and from 
this date has been between two and three months 
at sea*" 

. But thou^ the society occasionally accommo- 
dated itself to the capacity of the weaker breth- 
ren, its ocades were more frequently delivered to 
cenect troublesome ciedulity, or repress mora 
troublesome doubts. 

QuetlioR. 
April 12, 1789. 

H. W. The three knocks which 1. 4. 7. heard 
fai Hm night, was it any thing supernatural ? 
jJnwer.— To 2. 1. 9. 

Ask no more questions, if thou hast none to 
make of more importance. 

Q,ue9tion. 
April 14, 1789. 

H. W. If it please thee, 1. 4. 7. would be glad 
to know if the offering which he made on the 
mountain was acceptable to the Lord his God. 
Answer. 

If. Wisdom hath called thee, if Wisdom hath 
been thy guide, my son, why dost thou stop ? 
Leave to Ay God the care of thy conduct ; for- 
get — forget thyself in approaching to him, and his 
light will enlighten thy soul, and thy spirit shall 
no more make the law. Believe — ^believe, my 
son, that docility is the way which leadeth to 

* Alexandria would naturally be thus distinguished 
at Avignon— this therefore is good proof of the auUien- 
ticityofthebook, . 

331 
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knowledge; that with Uyye and inraplicity ihou 
shait have nothing to fear from the snares of Hell, 
and that Heaven cannot lead thee astray, for it is 
Heaven that hath marked to thee thy route. 
Question. 
July 8, 1789. 
H. W. 1. 4. 7. prays to know if it is the will of 
Heaven that he should cause his wife to come 
with Duch6 to be consecrated. 
•Answer. 
Heaven sees thy motive, my son, and approves 
thy zeal ; but in order*that it may take place **♦ 
do not think of it ; thy hope is vain. 
Question. 
April 16, 1789. 
1. 2. 3. prays the H. W. to let him know if the 
Eternal has accepted of his incense. 
Answer, 
Raphael is the spirit which thy heart followed, 
my son, when thou earnest into these countries 
to seek for science and rest : but the spirit which 
confuses thy idea is not the spirit of Raphael. 
Mistrust, son that art called, the father of lies. 
Submit thy spirit to my voice. Believe — believe, 
my son, and thy Grod forgives thee, and then thy 
I incense is accepted, and thy return will cover thee 
with glory. 

August 11, 1789. 
for the B. 12 April, 1750. Of 1. 8. 3. 
C. 24 March. 
April 1. 
If the ardour which anhnates thee gives at last 
to thy heart over thy spirit the victory and the 
empire ; if thy desire renounces to discover, be- 
fore the time, the secret of the mysteries which sim- 
ple reason is not able to conceive, nothing can, 
my son, convey an obstacle to that happiness 
which awaits thee. 

Walk without fear, and chase from thy soul 
the deceiving spirit who wants to lead thee 
astray. Believe— believe, my son, every thing 
that I reveal to our elect in the name of our 
Eternal, and the Eternal will make thee the fore- 
running instrument of his glory in the places 
where his clemency wants to pardon those of 
thy nation, whom the enemy seduces by his 
prestiges. 

August 21, 1789. 

* 1* 4. 7. prays the H. W. to inform him if it is 
the will of Heaven for him also to return with 

1. 2. a. 

Answer, 
Yes. Son called, thou canst yet hearken to 
what I have to say unto thee. Thy fate is in thy 
hands. It will be great, if thou makest haste to 
offer to thy God, who chooseth thee, the vain ef- 
forts of a useless knowledge when it is only ne- 
cessaiy to obey. Forget—forget thy knowledge : 

* 1. 4. 7. and 1. 2. 3. seems to mean the two Eng^ 
lishmen. H. W, is evidently Holy Word* 



it &tigaeB thy spirits, it fanrts thy faesrt, and re^ 
tarda from thy soul the influence of Heaven. Re- 
nounce, in fine, to search into the sublime mys-> 
teries of thy God. Believe — believe, and the 
Eternal will bless tiiy return, and thy simplicity 
viriil confound the knowledge, the pride, and the 
prepossession of the senseless man, who be^ 
lieveth in his own wisdom more than in the wis- 
dom of GhxI. 

The subject is so curious, that I think you will 
be pleased to see the character of this mysterious 
society further exemplified by a few of the sen- 
tences,- moral maxims, and spiritual instructions^ 
which they delivered as from heaven. The first 
is sufficiently remarkable : — 

" Woe to him who dares to cover a lie with the 
sacred niftne of the Eternal ! 

'' One ray of light is not the entire light 

'* A wise man is silent when he ought to be 
so. 

" It is to the simple of heart that the Eternal wiU 
grant the wisdom of the spirit 

'^ The night was before the day^ the day is be- 
fore the night 

*'When Grod commands, he who consulteth 
does not obey. 

" He who walketh alone easily goes astray. 

*'To doubt. Is that believing ? and to tremble. 
Is that hope ? 

" He who thinketh himself wise lies to himself^ 
deceives himself, goeth astray, and knoweth no- 
thing. 

" Shall man tremble when Gt)d supports him ? 

**The repentance of the wise is in his works, 
that of the fool in his tears. 

"The child of man thinks (^ man, the child of 
God thinks of God ; he most forget every thing 
else. 

" Fear leads our spirit astray ; by laying a weight 
upon our days it overturns wisdmn,it intimidates 
nature, and the painful seeds of uneasiness and 
anguish take part in our hearts. 

'* Heaven explains itself sufficiently when it in- 
spires. 

'* Wilt thou never hear my word with the ears 
of thy soul, and vrilt thou never overturn the idol 
of mistrust that is in thy heart ? 

*' The Lord has placed the key of his treasure 
under the cup of bitterness. 

'* The ark of God conveys death to those who 
make use of false key& 

'* Who is that man, saith the Lord, that will 
not abandon his heart to me when I have promis- 
ed to guide it ? 

" I am One, and all that is in me is One. 

"Remember, and remember well, that the 
Word is but One for him who desires to compre- 
hend ; and there would be no more mysteries for 
man but for the vanity of his heart and the folly of 
his understanding. 

" Is it in the tumult of the world that the voice 
of the Most High can eater into the heart? 
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n^ ' ('DoDototUehanyimportuioetoyouropiiiioiit: 

Re. Of what avail to your fate are your very weak 

lyj. ideas 1 

ti» " Forget all, O oar friends, except Heaven and 

iciti yourselves, to obey only what Heaven prescribes 

liit to you.'* 

>■ This narrative and these extracts require no 

v:- comment. They prove tncontestably the exist- 
ence of a society of political Jesuits ; they prove 

rl also, that, however little may have been the reli- 

^ gion of these men themselves, they were convinc- 
ed how indispensably necessary it was for man- 

G^ kind ; and that, instead of plotting to break up 

b the system of social order by destroying faith and 
morals, faith was the engine which they employed 

I'k to prepare some imaginary ameliotation ; forget- 
ting that nothing can be permanent. 
These two Englishmen remained at Avignon 

I'x six months, and were then informed by the Spi- 
rit that they might return. The brethren sup- 

riS plied them with money, so that they went back 
with more comfort than they came, and had a 

«- handsome sum left when they landed in England ; 
where they both returned to their former employ- 

i - ments, ezpectingthe accomplishment of the mighty 
changes which bad been foretold. The Revolution 
broke out. They who raised the storm could not 

y direct it: they became its victims — and knavery 
reaped what fanaticism had sown, as they who 

\ lag in the assault enter the breach over the bodies 
of the brave who have won the passage for them. 
What became of the Avignon society heaven 
knows. The honest dupes whom they had sent 
abroad, fully prepared to welcome any novelty as 
the commencement of the Millennium, were left 
to their own direction. A king of the Hebrews 
appeared in England ; and Wright and Bryan 
were, as you may suppose, among the first to 
acknowledge him. They imagined that the ap- 
pointed time was come, and published these se- 
crets of the society which they had been ordered 
to keep concealed. Of the King of the Hebrews 
in my next 



LETTER LXIX. 

Acewxnt of Richard Brothers, 

Mt former letters must have shown you that 
these English, whom we are accustomed to con- 
sider as an unbelieving people, are in reality mi- 
serably prone to superstition ; yet you will perhaps 
be surprised at the new instance which I am about 
to relate. 

There started up in London about the begin- 
ning of the late war a new pseudo- prophet, whose 
name was Richard Brodiers, and who called him- 
self King of the Hebrews and Nephew of God. 
He taught that all existing souls had been created 
at the same time with Adam, and his system was, 



that they had aQ lived with him in Paradise, and 
all fallen with hira in consequence of their joint 
transgression ; for all things which they saw and 
knew were in Gh>d, and indeed were God, and 
they desired to know something besides God ; in 
which desure they were indulged, fatally for them- 
selves, for the only thing which is not Grod is evil. 
Evil was thus introduced, and they for their pu- 
nishment cast into hell ; that is to say, upon this 
present earth ; and in this hell they have remained 
from that time till now, transmigrating from one 
human body to another. But the term of their 
punishment is now drawing towards its close: 
the consummation of all things is at hand, and 
every one will then recover the recollection of all 
the scenes and changes through which he has 
passed. This knowledge has already been vouch- 
safed in part to Brothers himself; and it is thus 
that he explained the extrac^dinary relationship 
to the Almighty which he laid claim to, asserting 
that in the days of our Lord he was the son of 
James the brother of Christ You know the he- 
retics, in their hatred to virginity and to Mary the 
most pure, maintain that when Christ's brethren 
are mentioned in the Gospels, the word is to be un- 
derstood in its literal and carnal sense ; conse- 
quently he was then the Nephew of the second 
Person in the Trinity. 

Human fancy, it has been said, cannot imagine 
a monster whose constituent parts are not already 
in existence ; it is nearly as impossible for a new 
heresy to be now devised, so prolific has human 
error been. This metempsychosis not only bears 
a general resemblance to that doctrine as held by 
the Orientals and by Pythagoras, but has been 
held in this peculiar heretical form by the old he- 
retics Baroles, and by the Flagellants of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Brothers had been a lieutenant in the navy, 
and was known to be insane ; but when a mad- 
man calls himself inspired, from that moment the 
disorder becomes infectious. The society at 
Avignon had unintentionally trained up apostles 
for this man. Wright and Bryan had now for 
some years been looking for the kingdom of 
Christ, and teaching all within the circle of their 
influence to expect the same promised day. Of 
what had been announced to them mudi had 
been too truly accomplished. The world was 
indeed filled with troubles and dissension, the fire 
was kindled ; the thrones of Europe were shaken, 
and one of its kings had been brought to an un- 
happy end, according to the prediction. The 
laws made by the children of the earth were bro- 
ken, the r«gn of terror was begun, and the times 
disastrous to the full measure of their prophecies. 
They had been instructed to look for a miracu- 
lous deliverer and LcM-d of the earth, and here 
was one who laid claim to the character. There 
were, however, some difficulties. ' At Avignon 
thej had been informed, that he who was to be 
the Leader of the FaiUiful, and to overthrow tiie 
383 
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UBgdoms of the woiid, was at that time twelve 
vears old, and living at Rome ; even his name 
had been revealed.^ Neither in thi8» nor any age, 
nor country did Brothers answer the prophecy. 
One of these men therefore decided in his own 
mind that he was an impostor ; he went to see 
him, with a full belief that whether he was so or 
not would be revealed to him during the inter- 
view, and he took a knife with him, with which, 
if his suspicions had been confirmed, he was re- 
solved to deliver him such a message from the 
Lord as Ehud carried to the king of Eglon. 
Luckily for both parties, Brothers, who little knew 
the dangerous trial he was undergoing, support- 
ed his part so well that the desperate fanatic was 
converted. 

The new King of tlie Hebrews had not per- 
haps a single Jew among his believers. These 
people, who have in old times suffered well nigh 
«8 severely for their credulity in false Messiahs 
as for their rejection of the true one, are less dis- 
posed to lend ear to such delusions now than in 
any former time; and here than in any other 
country. Here they have no amelioration of their 
condition to wish for; the free exercise of their 
religion is permitted, what they gain ^ey enjoy 
in security, and are protected by the state without 
the trouble of sel&defence. The flesh pots of 
£n^and are not less delicious than those of Egypt, 
and a land flowing with milk and honey not so 
attractive for the sons of the Synagogue as one 
which abounds with old clothes for the lower or- 
der, and loans and contracts for their wealthier 
brethren. The land of promise c^rs nothing 
80 tempting to ihem as script and omnium. The 
King of the Hebrews, therefore^ was not acknow- 
led^ by any of his own people; his scheme of 
pre-existence helped him out of this difficulty. 
He could tell if any one had been a Jew in any 
former stage of being, and even of what tribe ; 
that of Judah, as being the most favoured, he 
bestowed liberally upon his believers and those 
whom he hoped to conyert He informed Mr. 
Pitt by letter that he was a Jew, some of the roy- 
4d family were in like manner declared to be 
Jews, and J's friend received ftom. Biyan the 
same flattering assurance. 

Besides the prophets from Avignon, Brothers 
succeeded in making two other useful and extrsr 
ordinary disciples. The one, an engraver of the 
first rate skill in his art, who puUished « masterly 
portrait of him with these words underneath: 
FuUy beliemng this to he the man whom God hath 
appointed, I engrave his likeness. This was to be 
seen m all the print shops. Mr. Halhed was the 

* At the ninth year the children shall be solemnly 
offered to the Mother of God at Geaatzans; at that 
time you will already have made the barbarians feel 
the blows that you are to give them. Yes ; at that 
age, 80 very tender, united to you two and to others, 
Cnarles will take up for the first time his arms , ithe 
^ory of his name shall spread every where. 
384 



other of these ccmveils, a member of the home of 
commons, and one of the profoundest oriental 
scholars then living. This gentleman was in 
the early part of his life an unbeliever, and had 
attempted to invalidate the truths of holy writ by 
arguments deduced from Indian chnmology. 
The study of Indian mythology brought him back 
to Christianity, and by a strange perversion of in- 
tellect the Trimourtee of the Hindoos conxjnced 
him of the doctrine of the Trinity ; and as he 
recovered his faith he lost his wits. To the as- 
tonishment of the world he published a pamphlet, 
avowing his belief that Richud Brothers was the 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah, and that in him 
the prophecies were speedily to be fulfilled. 

Brothers wrote letters to the king and to all the 
members of both houses of parliament, calling 
upon them to give ear to the word of God, and 
prepare for the speedy establishment of his king- 
dom upon earth. He announced to his behevers 
his intention of speedily setting out for Jerusalem 
to take possession of his metropolis, and invited 
them to accompany him. Some of these poor peo- 
ple actually shut up their shops, forsook their 
business and their families, and travelled from 
distant parts of the country to London to join 
him, and depart with him whenever he gave the 
word. Before he went, he said, be would prove 
the truth of his mission by a public miracle, he 
would throw down his stick in the Strand at noon 
day, and it should become a serpent; and he 
affirmed that he had already made the experi- 
ment and successfully performed it in private. 
A manifest falsehood this, but not a wilful one; 
in like manner, he said that he had seen the Devil 
walkmg leisurely up Tottenham Court road ; — 
the man was evidently in sudi a state of mind 
that his waking dreams were mistaken for real- 
ities. He threatened London with an earth- 
quake because of its unbelief, and at length 
named a day when the city should be des6t>yed. 
Many persons left town to avoid this threatened 
calamity; the day passed by; he claimed the 
merit of having prevailed in prayer and obtained 
a respite, and fixed another. 

The business was becoming serious. AH the 
madmen and enthusiasts in England, a land 
wherem there is never any lack of them, made a 
common cause with the King of the Hebrews. 
Pamphlets in his favour swarmed from the press ; 
the prophecy of some old heretic was raked up, 
which fixed the downfal of the church as des- 
tined now to be accomplished; and the number 
of the Beast was explained by Ludovicus XVI. 
One madman printed his dreams, another his day 
visions ; one had seen an angel come out of the 
sun wiUi a drawn sw<H:d m his hand, aanother had 
seen fiery dragons in the air, and hosts of angels 
in battle array ; these signs and tE^Lens were re- 
presented in rude eng^vings, and the lower 
classes of pe0]^e< to whose capacity and whose 
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himgiy supentition they were addreaeed, began 
to belieTe that the seven seals were about to be 
opened, and all the wonders in the Apocalypse 
would be displayed. GrOTemment at last thought 
fit to interfere, and oommitted Brothers to the na- 
tional hospital for madmen. Mr. Halhed made a 
speech in parliament upon this occasicm, the most 
extraordinary perhaps that ever was delivered to 
a legislative assembly. It was a calm and logi- 
cal remonstrance against the illegality and un- 
reasonableness of their proceedings. They had 
imprisoned this person as a madman, he said, be- 
cause he announced himself as a prophet ; but it 
was incumbent upon them to have fairly examin- 
ed his pretensions, and ascertained their truth or 
falsehood, before they had proceeded against him 
in this manner. Brothers had appealed to the 
holy Scriptures, the divine authority of which that 
house acknowledged ; he appealed also to certain 
of his own predictions as contained in the letters 
which he had addressed to the king and his min- 
isters ; — ^let them be produced, and the question 
solemnly investigated as its importance deserved. 
According to the rules of the house of commons, 
no motion can be debated or put to vote unless 
it be seconded; Mr. Halhed found no one to 
second him, and his proposal was thus silently 
negatived. 

Thus easily and effectually was this wild heresy 
crushed. Brothers continued to threaten earth- 
quakes, six days for them, and prorogue them 
after the day was past; but his influence was 
at an end. The people had lost sight of him ; 
and, being no longer agitated by signs and tokens, 
dreams and denunciations, they forgot him. A 
few of his steadier adherents persisted in their 
beUe^ and comforted him and themselves by re- 
minding him of Daniel in the hon^s den, and of 
Jeremiah in the dungeon. He was lucky enough 
to find out better consolation for himself. There 
was a female lunatic in the same hospital, whom 
he discovered to be the destined Ctueen of the 
Hebrews ; and, as such, announced her to the 
world. At present, he and this chosen partner of 
the throne of David are in daily expectation of a 
miraculous deliverance, after which they are to 
proceed to Jerusalem to be crowned and com- 
mence then: reign. Plans and elevations of their 
palace and of their new Temple have been made 
for them, and are now engraving for the public ; 
and in these dreams (hey will probably c(mlinue 
as long as they hve. Upon madmen of this stamp 
experience has as little effect as hellebore. Their 
thoughts of the future are so delightful, that they 
forget the past, and are well nigh insensiblei to 
the present— just as all other objects near or dis- 
tant appear darkened to him who has been look- 
ing at the sun. Their hope has neither fear nor 
doubt to alloy it, and its intensity gives &em a 
joy whidi could scaieely be exceeded by its ao* 
comphshment 



LKTTBRLXX. 

^cecwU of Joanna SouiheotL 

Ik the early part of the thirteenth century, there 
appeared an EInglish virgin in Italy, beautiful and 
eloquent, who affirmed that the Holy Ghost was 
incarnate in her for the redemption of women ; 
and she baptized women in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of herselfl Her body 
was earned to Milan and burnt there. An arch- 
heretic of the same sex and country is now estab- 
Ushing a sect in England, founded upon a not 
dissimilar and equally portentous blasphemy. — 
The name of this woman is Joanna Southoott ; 
she neither boasts of the charms of her forerun- 
ner, nor needs them. Instead of having an eye 
which can fascinate, and a tongue which can per- 
suade to error by glossing it with sweet discourse, 
she is old, vulgar, and illiterate. In all the in- 
numerable volumes which she has sent into the 
world, there are not three connected sentences in 
sequence, and the language alike violates com- 
mon sense and common syntax. Yet she has 
her followers among the educated classes, and 
even among the beneficed clergy. *' If Adam," 
she says, " had refused hstening to a foohsh 
ignorant woman at first, then man might refuse 
listening to a fooUsh ignorant woman at last :" and 
the argument is admitted by her adherents. When 
we read in romance of enchanted fountains, they 
are described as flowing with such clear and spark- 
ling waters as tempt the traveller to thirst: here, 
there may be a magic in the draught, but he who 
can tast^ of so foul a stream must previously have 
lost his senses. The filth and the abominations 
of demoniacal witchcraft are emblematical of such 
delusions ; not the golden goblet and bewitching 
allurements of Circe and Armida. 

The patient, resolute obedience, with which I 
have collected for you some account of this wo- 
man and her system, from a pile of pamphlets half 
a yard high, will, I hope, be imputed to me as a 
merit Had the heretics of old been half as vo- 
luminous and half as dull, St Epiphanius would 
never have persevered through his task. 

She was bom in Devonshire, about the middle 
of the last century, and seems to have passed 
forty years of her life in honest industry ; some- 
times as a servant, at others working aW the up- 
holsterer's business, without any other sympt<»tns 
of a disordered intellect than that she was zeal- 
ously attached to the Methodists. These people 
were equally well qualified to teach her the arts 
of imposture or to drive her mad ; or to pruduce 
in her a happy mixture of craziness and knavery ; 
ingredients which in such cases are usually found 
in combination. She mentions in her book a 
preacher who firequented her mast^s house, and, 
according to her account, Uved in habits of adul- 
tery with the wife, trying at the same time to de- 
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bauch the daughter; while the husband vainly 
attempted to seduce Joanna herself. This preach- 
er used to terrify all who heard him in prayer, 
and make them shriek out convulsively. He said 
that he had sometimes at a meeting made the 
whole congregation lie stiff upon the floor till he 
had got the evil spirit out of them ; that there ne- 
ver was a man so highly favoured of God as him- 
self; that he would not thank God to make him 
any thing, unless he made him greater than any 
man upon earth, and give him power above all 
men ; and he boasted, upon hearing the death of 
one who had censured him, that he had fasted 
and prayed three days and three nights, beseech- 
ing God to take vengeance upon that man and 
send him to eternity. Where such impious bed- 
lamites as this are allowed to walk abroad, it is 
not to be wondered at that madness should become 
epidemic Joanna Southcott lived in a house 
which this man frequented ; and where, notwith- 
standing his infamous life, his pretensions to su- 
pernatural gifls were acknowledged, and he was 
accustomed to preach and pray. The servants 
all stood in fear of him. She says he had no pow- 
er over her, but she used to think the room was 
full of spirits when he was in prayer; and he was 
so haunted that he never could sleep in a room by 
himself, for he said his wife came every night to 
trouble him : she was perplexed about him, fully 
believing that he wrought miracles, and wonder- 
ing by what spirit he wrought them. After she 
became a prophetess herself she discovered that 
this Sanderson was the false prophet in the Re- 
relations, who is to be taken with the Beast, and 
cast alive with him into a lake of burning brim- 
stone. 

Four persons have written to Joanna upon the 
subject of her pretended mission, each calling 
himself Christ ! One Mr. Leach, a Methodist 
preacher, told her to go to the Lord in his name, 
and tell the Lord that he said her writings were 
inspired by the Devil. These circumstances show 
how oommonly delusion, blasphemy, and mad- 
ness are to be found in this country ; and may 
lessen our wonder at the frenzy of Joanna and 
her followers. Her own career began huipbly, 
with prophecies concerning the vtreather, such as 
the popular English almanacs contain, and threats 
concerning the &te of Europe and the success of 
the French ; which were at that time the specu- 
lations of every newspaper, and of every alehouse 
politician. Some of these guesses having chanc- 
ed .to he right, the women of the family in which 
^be ihen worked at the upholstering business 
began io lend ear to her; and she ventured to 
submit her papers to the judgment of one Mr. 
Pomeroy, the clergyman Whose church she at- 
tended ^in Exeter. He listened to her with timid 
curiosity, rather wanting courage than creduhty 
to become her discij^e ; received from her certain 
sealed prophecies whidi were at some future time 
to be opened ; wtei, as it would be seen, they 



had been accomplished, they would prove the 
truth of her inspiration ; and sanctioned, or seefn- 
ed to sanction, her design of publishing her call 
to the world. But in this publication his own 
name appeared, and that in such a manner 
as plainly to imply, that if he had not en- 
couraged her to print, he had not endeavoured to 
prevent her from so doing. His eyes were im- 
mediately opened to his own imprudence, what- 
ever they may have been to the nature of her call ; 
and he obtained her consent to insert an adver- 
tisement in the newspaper with her signature, 
stating that he said it was the work of the Devil. 
But here the parties are at issue : as the adver- 
tisement was worded, it signifies that Mr. Pome- 
roy always said her calling was from the Devil ; 
on the other hand, Joanna and her witnesses pro- 
test that what she had signed was merely an ac- 
knowledgment that Mr. Pomeroy had said, after 
her book was printed, the Devil had instigated 
her to print his name in it This would not be 
worthy of mention, if it were not for the very ex- 
traordinary situation into which this gentleman 
has brought himself. Wishing to be clear of the 
connexion in which he had so unluckily engaged, 
he burnt the sealed papers which had been in^ 
trusted to his care. From that time all the Joan- 
nians, who are now no inconsiderable number, 
regard him as the arch apostate. He is the 
Jehoiakim who burnt Jeremiah's roll of prophe> 
cies ; he is their Judas Iscariot, a second Lucifer^ 
son of the Morning. They call upon him to pro- 
duce these prophecies, which she boldly asserts, 
and they impUcitly believe, have all been fulfilled, 
and therefore would convince the world of the- 
truth of her mission. In vain does Mr. Pomeroy 
answer that he has burnt these unhappy papers r 
— ^in an unhappy hour for himself did he bum 
them ! Day after day long letters are despatched 
to him, sometimes from Joanna herself, some- 
times from her brother, sometimes from one of her 
four-and-twenty elders; filled with exhortation, 
invective, texts of Scripture, and denunciations of 
the law in this world and the Devil in the next ; 
and these letters the prophetess prints, for this 
very sufficient reason — ^that all her believers pur- 
chase them. Mr. Pomeroy sometimes treats 
them with contempt; at other times he appeals 
to their compassion, and beseeches them, tf they 
have any bowels of Christian charity, to have com- 
passion on him and let him rest, and no longer 
add to the inconceivable and irreparable injuries 
which they have already occasioned him. If he 
is silent, no matter, on they go printing copies of 
all which they write ; and when he is worried into 
replying, his answers also serve to swell Jo- 
anna's books. In this manner is this poor man, 
because he has recovered his senses, persecuted 
by a crazy prophetess and her four-and«>twenty 
crazy elders ; who seem detomined not te desist, 
till, one way or other, they have mads him as npe 
for Bedlam as they are themselves. 
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The books which she sends into the world are 
written partly in prose, partly in iliyme ; all the 
verse and the greater part of the prose being de- 
fivered in the character of the Almighty ! It is not 
possible to convey an adequate idea of this unpar- 
alleled and unimaginable nonsense by any <^her 
means than litttal transcript.* Her hand-writ< 
ing was illegibly bad, ao that at last she found it 
convenient! to receive orders to throw away the 
pen and deliver her oracles orally ; and the words 
flow from her faster than her scribes can write 
them down. This may be well believed, ibr they 
are mere words, and nothing else : a rhapsody of 
texts, vulgar dreams, and vulgar interpretations ; 
vulgar types and vulgar applications : — ^the vilest 
string of words in vilest doggerel verse, which has 
no other connexion than what the vilest rhymes 
have suggested, she vents ; and her followers re^ 
ceive them as the dictates of immediate inspire^ 
tion. A herd, however, was ready to devour this 
garbage as the bread of life. Credulity and Vanity 
are fool feeders. 

The clergy in her own neighbourhood were in- 
vited by her, by private letters, to examine her 
claims ; but they treated her invitation with con- 
tempt : the bishop also did not choose to inter- 
fere J— of what avail, indeed, would it have been 
to have examined her, when they had no power 
to silence her blasphemies ! She found believers 
at a distance. Seven men came from different 
parts of the country to examine — ^that is — ^to be- 
lieve in her ; these were her seven stars ; and 
when at another time seven more arrived upon 
the same wise errand, she observed, in allusion to 
one of those vulgar sayings from which all her 
allusions are drawn, that her seven stars were 
come to fourteen. Among these eariy believers 
were three clergymen ; one of them a man of 
fashion, fortune, and noble family. It is not un- 
likely that the woman at first suspected the state 
of her own intellects : her letters appear to indi- 
cate this ; they express an humble submission to 
wiser judgments than her own ; and could she 
have breathed the first thoughts of delusion in the 
ear of some pious confessor, it is more than pro- 
bable that she would have soon acknowledged 
her error at his feet ; and the frenzy which has now 
infected thousands would have been cut off on its 
iirst appearance. But when she found that per- 
sons, into whose society nothing else could ever 
have elevated her, listened to her with reverence, 
believed all her ravings, and supplied her with 
means and money to spread them abroad, it is 
not to be wondered at if she went on more bold- 
ly ;— the gainfulness of the trade soon silenced all 
doubts of the truth of her inspiration. 

Some of her foremost adherents were veterans 
in credulity : they had been initiated in the mys- 
teries of animal magnetism, had received spirit- 
ual circumcision from Brothers, and were thus 

* See note at the end of tbe letter. 



doubly quafified for the part they were to act in 
this new drama of delusion. To accommodate 
them, Joanna confirmed the authenticity of this 
last fiinatic's mission, and acknowledge him as 
King of the Hebrews ; but she dropped his whole 
mythology. Her heresy in its main part is not 
new. The opinion that redemption extended to 
men only, and not to women, had been held by a 
Norman in the sixteenth century, as well as by 
the fair English heretic already mentioned. This 
man, in a book called Virgo Vineta, maintained 
that a female Redeemer was necessary for the 
daughters of Eve ; and announced an old woman 
of Venice of his acquaintance, as the Saviour of 
her sex. Bordonius, a century ago, broached 
even a worse heresy. In a work upon miracles, 
printed at Paima, he taught that women did not 
participate in the atonement ; because they were 
of a different species from man, and were incapsr 
ble of eternal life. Joanna and her followers are 
too ignorant to be acquainted with these her pro- 
totypes in blasphemy; and the whole merit ci 
originality in her system must be allowed her, as 
indeed she has exceeded her forerunners in the 
audacity of her pretensions. She boldly asserts 
that she is the Woman in the Revelations, who 
has the Moon under her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars ; the twelve stars being her 
twelve Apostles, who, with the second dozen of 
believers, make up her four-and-twenty Elders. 
In her visitation, it was told her tliat the angels re- 
joiced at her birth, because she was bom to delivo: 
both men and angels from the insults of the deviL 
Let it be lawful for me to repeat these blasphe- 
mies, holding them up to merited abhorrence. 
The scheme of redemption, she says, is completed 
in her, and without her would be imperfect ; by 
woman came the fall of man, by woman must 
come his redemption ; woman pludied the evil 
fruit, and woman must pluck the good fruit ; if 
the Tree of Knowledge was violated by Eve, the 
Tree of Life is reserved for Joanna. Eve was a 
bone from Adam, she is a bone from Christ the 
second Adam. She is the Bride, the promised 
seed who is to bruise the Serpent's head ; she it 
is who claims the promise made at the creation, 
that woman should be the helpmate of man, and 
by her the Creator fulfils that promise and acquits 
himself of the charge fit having given to man the 
woman in vain. The evening star w8s placed in 
the firmament to be her type. While she arro- 
gates so much to herself, she is proportionately 
libe^ to her followers ; they have been appointed 
to the fbur-and-twenty elderships : and to one of 
them, when he died, a higher character was more 
blasphemously attributed : she assured his rela- 
tions that he was gone to plead the promises be- 
ibre the Lord ; that to him was to be given the 
key of the bottomless pit ; and that the time was 
at hand when he should be seen descending in 
the air,— for they knew not the meaning of our 
Saviour^ words when he said, ** Ye shall se* the 
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Son of Man comiiig in the cloudi^ in power and 
great glory !" 

The immediate object of her call is to destroy 
the devil : of this the devil was aware, and, that 
it might not be said he Imd had foul play, a regu- 
lar dispute of seven days was agreed on between 
him and Joanna, in which she was to be alone, and 
he to bring with him as many of the Pow^s of 
Darkness as he pleased ; but he was not to ap- 
pear visibly ; for as he did not choose to make 
liis appearance on a former occasion, when some 
of her elders went to give him the meeting but 
had disappointed them, he was not to be permit- 
ted to manifest himself bodily now. The con- 
ditions were, that if she held out with argument 
against him for seven days, the Woman should 
be freed, and he fall ; but if she yielded, Satan's 
kingdom was to stand, and a second £dl of the 
human race would be the consequence. Accord- 
ingly, she went alone into a solitary house for this 
conference. Joanna was her own secretary upon 
this occasion ; and the procds-verbal of the con- 
ference has been printed, as literally taken down ; 
for she was ordered to set down all his blasphe- 
mies, and show to the world what the language 
of hell is. It is by no means a polite language ; 
indeed, the proficiency which Satan displays in the 
vulgar tongue is surprising. 

Of all Joanna's books, this is the most curious. 
Satan brought a friend with him, and they made 
up a story for themselves which has some inge- 
nuity. **It is written," said they, "Be still, and 
know that I am God ;" this still worship did not 
suit Satan ; he was a lively cheerfid spirit, full of 
mirth and gayety, which the Lord could not bear, 
and therefore cast him out of heaven. This, ac- 
cording to Apollyon's account of heaven, coidd 
be no great evil "Thou knowest," he says, "it 
is written of God, he is a consuming fire, and 
who can dwell in everlasting burnings ? Our 
backs are not brass, nor our sinews iron, to dwell 
with God in heaven." The heaven, therefore, 
which men mistakenly desire, is in its nature the 
very hell of which they are so much afraid ; and 
it is sufficient proof of the truth of all this, that 
the devil invites them to make themselves happy 
and lead a gay life, agreeably to his own cheer- 
fill disposition ; whereas religion enjoins self-de- 
nial, penitence, and all things which are contrary 
to our natural inclinations. Satan accounted to 
Joanna for her inspiration by tlus solution : An 
evil spirit had loved her from her youth up ; he 
found there was no other access to her heart 
than by means of religion ; and, being him- 
self able to foresee future events, imparted this 
knowledge to her in the character of a good spirit 
This splirit, he said, was one which she had been 
well acquainted with ; it was that of one Mr. 
Follart, who had told her if she would not have 
him for a husband, he should die for her sake, and 
accordingly he had died. But this deception had 
now been earned m far, that Satan was angry, 
38a 



and threatened, unless she broke her seals and 
destroyed her whtings, he would tear her in 
pieces. 

The conference terminated like most theolo^ 
cal disputes. Both parties grew warm. ApoUyoa 
interfered, and endeavoured to accommodate mat- 
ters, but without effect ; and Joanna talked Satan 
out of all patience. She gave him, as he truly 
complained, ten words for one, and allowed him 
no time to speak. All men, he said, were tired 
of her tongue already, and now she had tired 
the devil. This was not unreasonable; but he 
proceeded to abuse the whole sex, which would 
have been ungracious m any one, and in him was 
ungrateful. He said no man could tame a wo- 
man's tongue; the sands of an hour-glass did 
not run faster ; it was better to dispute with a 
thousand men than one woman. After this dis- 
pute, she fasted forty days ; but this fast, which is 
regarded by her believers as so miraculous, was 
merely a Catholic Lent, in which she abstained 
from fish as well as flesh. 

The moon which is under her feet in the Reve- 
lations, typifies the devil ; for the moon, it seems, 
having power to give light by night and not by 
day, is Satan's kingdom and his dwelling-place ; 
he, I conclude, being the very person commonly 
called the Man in the Moon ; a conjecture of my 
own, which, you must allow, is strongly confirmed 
by his horns. Once when the Lord made her 
the same promise as Herod had done to Hero- 
dias, she ''guested that Satan might be cut off 
from the face of the earth, as John the Baptist 
had been. This petition she was instructed to 
write and seal it with three seals, and carry it to 
the altar when she received the 'sacrament ! an(^ 
a promise was returned that it should be granted. 
Her dreams are usually of the devil. Once she 
saw him like a pig with his mouth tied, at anoth» 
time skinned ^s face with her nails after a fierce 
battle ; once she bit ofi* his fingers, and thought 
the blood sweet, and once she dreamed she fairly 
killed him. But neither has the promise of his 
destruction been as yet fulfilled, nor the dreaia 
accomphshed. 

This frenzy would have been speedily cured 
in our country ; bread and water, a solitary cell, 
and a little wholesome discipline, are specifics in 
such cases. Mark tlie difference in England. 
No bishop interferes; she therefore boldly as- 
serts that she has the full consent of the bishops 
to declare that her calling is from God ; because, 
having been called upon to disapprove it, they keep 
silent She who was used to earn her daily bread 
by daily labour, is now taken into the bouse of 
her wealthy believers, regarded as the most bless- 
ed among women, carried from one part of 
England to another, and treated every where 
with reverence httle less than idolatry. Mean- 
time, dictating books as fast as her scribes can 
write them down, she publishes them as fast as 
they are written, and the Joannians buy them as 
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fii8t «8 they are published. Nor is tU» her only 
trace. The seals in the RevelatkMUi fomiflhed 
her with a happy hint She calls upon all per- 
sons *^to sign ikk&r names to Chiist's gloiioas 
and peaceful kingdom to be established and to 
come upon earth, and his will to be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven, and for Satan's kingdom 
to be destroyed, which is the prayer and desire 
of Joanna Southoott" They who sign this are 
to be sealed. Now, if this temporal sealing, which 
is mentioned by St John in the Revelations, had 
been understood before this time, men would 
have begun sealing themselvefl without the visit- 
ation of the Spirit ; and if she had not under- 
stood it and explained it now, it would have been 
more fiUal for herself and for all mankind than 
the fidl of Eve was. The mystery of sealing is 
this : whosoever signs his name receives a sealed 
letter containing these words : The Sealed of the 
Lord, the Elect, Preewua, JdcuCs Redemption, to 
inherit the Tree of Life, to be made Heirt qf God, 
and Joint-heirs of Jesus Christ. Signed, Joanna 
Southeott. I know not what the price of this ini- 
tiation is ; but she boasts of having sealed above 
eight thousand persons, so that the trade is a thriv- 
ing one. 

And these things are believed in England ! in 
England, where Catholic Christians are so hearti- 
ly despised for superstition : in England, where 
the people think themselves so highly enlightened, 
— ^in this country of reason, and philosophy, and 
free inquiry ! It is curious to observe how this 
age in which we live is denominated by every 
writer just as it is tempered according to his own 
views : with thie Infidel it is the Age of Reason ; 
with the Churchman the Age of Infidelity ; with 
tne Chemist the Age of Philosophy ; with Rulers 
the Age of Anarchy : with the Peo|^ the Age 
of Oppression, — every one beholding the prospect 
through a coloured glass, and giving it sunshine 
or shade, fi-ost or verdure, according to his own 
fancy; none looking round him and seeing it 
fairly as it is. Yet surely, if we consider the ig- 
norance of the great majority of the English, the 
want of anchorage for their faith, the want of 
able directors for their souls, the rapidity with 
which novelties of every kind are circulated 
throughout the country, the eagerness with which 
the credulous listen to every new blasphemy, the 
contemptuous indifierence of the clergy to any 
blasphemy, provided it does not immediately 
threaten themselves, the unlimited toleration 
shown to Jews, Gentiles, and Heretics of every 
description ; above all, if we remember that every 
person <has the power of comparing these delusive 
books with the Bible, of which they are instruct- 
ed to con^dcr themselves competent expounders, 
we must acknowledge that there never was any 
age or country so fiivourable to the success of im- 
posture and the growth of superstition as this very 
age and this very England. 

I have to add concerning Joanna, that she pro- 



I^iesies how she and her believers are to be tried 
in the ensuing year, and that this awful trial will 
be only second to that of our blessed Lord at Pi- 
late's bar ! What new juggle is in preparation I 
pretend not to divine. Thos much is certain, that 
her believers are proof against conviction, and you 
will agree with me in thinking no further trial 
necessatyto prove that she and her abettore ought 
either to be punished as impoetors or silenced at 
lunatics.* 

* The Translator has been curious enough to inquire 
the event of this trial, which may be related m a few 
words. None but her beherers assembled ; they provid- 
ed an attorney, to give their proceedings some of the 
ceremonials of legality, examined witnesses to prove 
the good character of the {urophetess, signed a profes* 
siun of belief in her, and afterwards published an ac- 
coont of all this folly under the title of The Trial of 
Joanna Southeott. Joanna had predicted that at this 
trial she was to be cast bito a trance ; not thinicing this 
convenient when the time appointed c&me, she had a 
revelation to say, that if any of her judges reqmred it, 
the Lord would still entrance her, but it would certainly 
be her death : and thus throwing herself upon the mercy 
of her own acf omplices, it will easily be guessed that 
none among them insisted upon the proof. One of the 
company inquired whether Satan knew he was cast by 
this trial ; as, in that case, it was to be presumed he 
would rage ag^nst her and her friends with the utmost 
of his fury. This gentleman would have been a good 
subject for a nightmare. 

Don Manuel might well say that nothing but literal 
transcript could convey an idea of this woman^s vul- 
garity and nonsense ; witness the passages which he 
has selected.— Th. 

" So, learned men, no more contend 

Till you have seen all clear. 
The woman clothed with the Sun 

A wonder to you here. 
So, in amaze, you all may gaze 

As Adam did at first, • 
To see the bone to him unlcnown, 

The woman there was placed. 
The woe you see, she brought on he, 

And the first woe for man ;— 
But how shall Satan now get free, 

She casts her woe on man.— 
Tliough 't was not she, I must toll ye, 
' Did cast the woe on man ; 

The serpent was condemned by she. 

And there her woe must come." 

It Is speaking within compass to say that she has sent 
into the world above twenty thousand such \erses as 
these, as the dictates of the Spirit ! 

What follows is in the words of one of her chosen 
disciples :—" On Monday morning Joanna received a 
letter from Exetor, which informed her she would have 
Mr. Jones's answer about Mr. Pomeroy in the evening , 
and her fears for him flung her into a violent agitation ; 
every nerve in her shook, and she fell sick as though 
she would have fainted away. She could not keep in 
her bed, but laid herself on the floor in agonies, and she 
said she knew not whether to pity or condemn him ; but 
at last got up in a rage against the devil, and said her 
revenge would be sweet to see the devil chained down, 
and she should like with a sharp sword to cut him in 
pieces. She then got into bed, exclaiming against the 
clergy, and asked for a glass of wine ; but she brought 
it up immediately. Soon after the basin was set upon 
the bed, she took it up and dashed it violently across the 
room and broke it to pieces. Aftar that, she had some 
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LKTTKA LZXL 

The Coxcamb.-^FasMoHables. — Fop$,-^EgypHan 
Fashions.— Dances. — VisUing. — Walkers.— The 
Fancy.— Jig^rieuUurists.— The Fat Ox.-^The 
Royal InsHtiOUm. — Metaphysics. 

Whether the Coxcomb be an animal confin- 
ed to Europe I know not, but in every country 

lamb brought ap for her dmner ; she tried to swallow a 
mouthful, but could not, but spit it into another basin, 
and said she could neither svallow the wine nor the 
lamb, but found the fury of the Lord break in upon her, 
and she dashed the second basin on the floor. She then 
said she felt herself hapiMer and easier since she had 
broken both the basins ; for so would the Lord, in his 
anger, break the clergy." 

This is from a book with the following curious title : 
~"Mr. Joseph Southcott, the brother of Joanna 
Southcott, will now come forward as Dinah's brethren 
did, that they shall not deal with his sister as they would 
with a harlot, for so they are now dealing with her. And 
he will prove to the world where the adultery is com- 
mitted, by men who are uncircumcised in heart and Ufe ; 
And now he will expend all that he has in the world, if 
required, in the honest defence of her character, till he 
has slain the uncircumcised Philistines, and entirely 
freed his sister from the reproaches of their adultery." 

A few flowers of infernal eloquence shall be added 
from The Dispute with the Powers of Darkness. Satan 
says to her, " Thou infamous b— ch ! thou hast been 
flattering God, that he may stand thy friend. Such low 
cunning art I despise.— Thou wheening devil ! stop thy 
d — n'd eternal tongue ; thou runnest on so fast, all the 
devils in hell cannot keep up with thee.— God hath done 
something to choose a b— ch of a woman that will down- 
argue the devil, and scarce give him room to speak." It 
may truly be said in Joanna's own words, " If the woman 
w not ashamed of herself, the devil cannot shame her." 

If the language of Joanna herself is grovelling in the 
very mud and mire of baseness and vulgarity, one of 
her elders has soared into the sublime of frenzy. The 
passage is long, but deserves insertion, as, peihaps, there 
does not exist elsewhere so complete a specimen of a 
prophet rampant. . This gentleman begins in some plain 
prose reflections upon the fall ; and goes on addressing 
the devil till he has worked himself up, and begins thus 
to rave in rhyme : 

" —Then whereas thy ground on earth ? receive thy 
doom, the pit ; there twist in flames, and there thy like 
deceive !— Then Cain receive thy doom from Abel's 
blood. Then where is Pharaoh and his host? Judge 
then, need Moses fear ! Where is the Lion fallen ? and 
the pit has opened its mouth— the covering's dropped ;— 
the Lamb has naught to fear— then roar no more to 
shake the earth and sea. Where now's the eagle and 
the vultur'd host— thy wings are plucked on earth, she 
stands defenceless, the fatal net beneath.— The Dove 
now has protection ; she ranges earth and sea, and soars 
aloft, unhurt, unfeared, to carry peace to all.— The ark 
is opened now, she brings the olive branch— the floods 
axe past, Where's now the giant race !— Who pressed on 
Lot ? 'T was thee, the proud oppressor !— Wnere art 
thou now ? Where is thy pride and city ? Knowest 
thou the words coma out ! jcome out ! let Sodom feel 
its doom ? Where now is Lot .? At Zoar safe ! Where 
is his wife ? Is she not salt all ?— The writings on the 
wall. Thou lewdly revellest with the bowls of God. 
Thy kingdom's past away.— Now see my Daniel rise.— 
Who cast him in the den ?— 'T was thee— Thou rolledst 
the stone, thou sealcdst his doom— the roaring Lion 
thee ! Then let the stone return, the seal be broke, and 
go thou in his stead. WJiere is .the image ffQld.aAd Bel ? 
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in Christendom he is to be found with the 
generic character. 

** Pien di smorfiose grazie, 
£ mastro assai profondo 
Nelle important inezie, 
Nei nulli del bel mondo ; 
E in quella, soavissima 
Arte tanto eloquente, 
Cha sa si lungio spazio 
Parlar senza dir niente. 



Where is proud Babel's builder? Confusion is thy 
name ; confusion is thy doom ! Let Bel asunder burst ! 
the pitch and tar, and walls of wood, expose thy make, 
deceit and craft— and pass in flames away. The God of 
Daniel stands— Daniel rise up ! Six days are passed ; 
the seventh now is here, seven times refined and purified, 
in innocency come. The emerald, unhurt in fire, dis- 
plays great Judah's son. Let Urim's light and Thummim 
shine in bright perfection's day. The twelve men stand 
upon the plate ; the fourth denotes great Judah's son, 
who is the rightful heir. The stones denote old Jacob's 
sons, their light and quality; they shine as stars in 
Jesus* crown upon the woman's head. The Sun im vcil'd 
shall now arise ; the moon from scarlet shall emerge ; 
the stars from darkness now appear to light the midnight 
hour :— Then where art thou, O Satan ' Where are thy 
heads and horns, and dragon's tail, which slew and hurt 
the living stars 1 Where are thy rays of fire, thy watery 
floods ; behold they are passed away. The woman's 
fears of thee are o'er— the wilderness receives her child, 
whose iron rod now feel. The pit has opened its mouth ; 
thou now art cast, shut up and sealed ; the saints now 
judge the earth. The Omnipotent is here in power and 
spirit in the word. The sword, white horse, and King^ 
of Kings has drawn the flaming sword ! Rejoice, ye 
saints, rejoice ! The Beast and Dragon, mountain, tree, 
no more shall hurt, devour, becloud, the Saint, the gold 
and vine. The gold and gems appear. The mighty 
earthquake now displays the hidden Son of God. The 
rod and smitten rock gush forth, and smite and slay, 
and make alive, now saves and now destroys. The 
cloud and glory, Jonah's sign displays the virtues of the 
word, the light and darkness shows. The Gospel brings! 
the light, and life, and death— and death as men obey or 
mock. Tlie six denotes the suffering time to show the 
Son of Man— The sign within the sun— The fowls now 
feast on thee ! Then where's thy former reign ? Be- 
neath the rod of Moses see thy fall from heaven's height. 
Son of the Morning, Lucifer, no more oppress ; be thou 
a fallen star! Great Gog and Agag, where are ye? 
The walls of Jericho art thou: fall flat! Joshua's ram's 
horns, the seven and twelve, pass Jordan's stream. 
Where is the Lion, Bear, Goliah huge, but in the centre 
thee. David appears, a stripling youth, now tears, and 
slays, and slings the stone, and smites thy Dragon's 
head. Now see great David's reign— The temple's 
stones unhewed by man in those days, unite, the King* 
of Peace amidst the seven in oil unite, and in a stone 
with seven eyes appears. The stately fabric now is 
laid, founded and topped with gems of every hue. The 
ark of Moses now is built— The words, the laws, the 
sceptre, all unite, and Aaron's budded rod— He now is 
chosen ; eat the bread, prepare thd sacrifice. Jotm eats 
the book which sweet and bitter is ; he prophesies ; the 
temple metes, and stands before the Lamb. The temple 
measures, and anoints, and Moses' tabernacle. The 
witnesses, Matthew and John, as olive trees appear. 
The broken stones of Moses now uplift, renewed in 
books arise from death. The Lord's anointed reigns. — 
The rods or laws of Ephraim ten, imite in one, and hold 
by Judah's skirt— the Son of Man o'er Israel reigns— The 
dry bones now arise— Here ends thy earthly reign— The 
bond of union now is come— the marriage ring appears 
—The Bride i« come- The Bridegroom now receives 
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4:011 tniti da iMliua, 

A spese altrui festivo ; 

Sempre in bocca riluonagli 

Quel tuono decisive, 
QuelP insolenza amabile, 

Che non egual franchezza 

Con un' occhiata rapida 

O tutto loda, o sprezza.* 

There is, however, no country in which there 
mre so many varieties of the animal as in England ; 
none where he flourishes so successfully, makes 
such heroic endeavours for notoriety, and enjoys 
so wide a sphere of it. 

The hi^est order is that of those who have in- 
vented for themselves the happy title of Fashion- 
ables. These gentlemen stand highest in the 
fr^ale of folly, and lowest in that of intellect, of 
any in the country ; inasmuch as the rivalry be- 
tween them is, which shall excel his competitors 
in frivohty. There was a man in E^n^and half a 
century ago well known for this singular kind of 
insanity, that he believed his soul had been anni- 
hilated within him while he was yet living. What 
this poor maniac conceived to have been done by 
his souly these gentlemen have successfully ac- 

the marriage seal—The law and gospel now unite— The 
Moon and Sun appear— Caleb and Joshua pass the stream 
in triumph to restore. Where now, thou Canaianite, art 
thou 1 Where all thy maddened crew ? 

" Hittites, begone ! no more appear to hurt or to annoy ; 
Now Israel's sons in peace succeed, and Canaan's land 

enjoy. 
Behold from Edom I appear with garments dipt in 

blood; 
My sons are freed and sav'd, and washed amidst the 

purple flood. 
The law, or moon, imperfect was to save — 
BiUt now the star points dead men to the grave. 

"Mercy benign appears — The Gospel Sun embraces 
all— The Spirit and the Bride invite, and offer wine and 
milk— but not to mockers here. Infinity of love and 
grace ! Gentiles and Jews unite, no more from love to 
part. Six days are past— Peter, and James, and John, 
behold my glory in my word. 

" The Law and Prophets now are seen with Jesus' word 

to shine. 
But what hast thou, thou serpent here, to do with love 

benign? 

"Tremble and flee, *tis done. The seals are burst— 
the vials pour and end thy destiny. 

" These are a small part of the thoughts of the judg- 
ments of God pronounced on Satan," concludes the 
writer, who is a gentleman of vast respectability. 

One of her books has the title prmted on the last page, 
because it was ordered that the book should contain 
neither more nor less than forty-eight pages. Another 
has a seal in the middle of it, bearing the letters J. C— 
the J. it is said, being meant for Jesus and Joanna ! ! 

* Full of affected graces, and a master sufficiently 
profound of the Important inaiuties, the nothings of the 
fine world, and of that sweetest art so eloquent, which 
can talk so long and say nothing ; with traits of malice, 
mirthful at another's expense ; always in his mouth that 
decisive t(me, that amiable insolence, which, with equal 
freedom, at f^ glance pr^es gj cf^n^QCU^s by wil).ol^-. 
sale.— Ta. 



eompIiBhed for themselves widi their inteUect 
Their souls might be lodged in a nutshell, without 
incommoding the maggot who previously tenanted 
it ; and if the whole stock of their ideas were 
transferred to the maggot, they would not be suf- 
ficient to confuse his own. It is impossible to de- 
scribe them, because no idea can be formed of in- 
finite littleness ; you might as reasonably attempt 
to dissect a bubble, or to bottle moonshine, as to 
investigate their characters ; they prove satis- 
&ciorily the existence of a vacuum; the sumr 
total of their being is composed of negative quali- 
ties. 

One degree above or below these are the fops 
who appear in a tangible shape ; they who pre- 
scribe fashions to the tailor, that the tailor may 
prescribe them to the town ; who decide upon the 
length of a neckerchief^ and regulate the num- 
ber of buttons at the knees of their breeches. One 
person has attained the very summit of ambition 
by excelling all others in the jet varnish of his 
boots. Infinite are the exertions which have been 
made to equal him, — ^the secret of projection could 
not be more eagerly desired than the recipe of his 
blacking: and there is one competitor whose 
boots are allowed to approach very near to the 
same point of perfection ; — still they only approach 
it This meritorious rival loses the race of fame 
by half a neck, and to such contests it is tnd C<e- 
aar aid nikU, To have the best blacked boots 
in the worid is a worthy object of successful 
emulation ; — ^but to have only the second best, is 
to be Vompey in the Pharsalia of fashion. 

During one period of the French Revolution, the 
Brutus head-dress was the mode, though Brutus 
was at the same time considered as the Judas 
Iscariot of pohtical religion ; being indeed at this 
day, to an orthodox Anti-Jacobin, what Omer 
is to the Persians ; that is, something a great 
deal worse than the Devil. "I suppose, sir,^' 
said a London hairdresser to a gentleman 
from the country, — "I suppose, sir, you would 
like to be dressed in the Brutus style.'* *' What 
style is that ?" was the question in reply. " All 
over frizzly, sir, like the Negers, — ^they be Brutes 
you know." If Apollo be the model of the day, 
these gentlemen wear stays ; if Hercules, the 
tailor supplies breasts of buckram, broad should- 
ers, and brawny arms. At present, as the sol- 
diers from Egypt have brought home with them 
broken limbs and ophthalmia, they carry an arm 
in a sling, or walk the streets with a green shade 
over the eyes. Every thing must now be Egyp- 
tian: the ladies wear crocodile ornaments, and 
you sit upon a sphinx in a room hung round with 
mummies, and with the long, black, loan-armed, 
long-nosed, hieroglyphical men, who are enough 
to make the childnen afiuid to go to bed. The 
very shopboards must be metamorphosed into the 
mode, and pfunted in Egyptian letters, which, as 
the Egyptijans had no letters, you will doubtiess 
^OQC^ve must be curious. They are simply tiiQ 
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eommoB charactenii deprived ofall beauty and aU 
proportion by having all the strokes of equal 
ttiiduiesSy so that those which should be thin Io6k 
as if they had the elephantiasis. 

Men are tempted to make themselves notori- 
ous in Elngland by the ease with which they suc- 
ceed. The newspapers, in the dearth of matter 
lor iiHing their daily columns, are glad to insert 
any thing, — when one lady comes to town, when 
another leaves it ; when a third expects her ac« 
emtehe^meat ; the grand dinner of one gentleman, 
and the grand supper of another, are announced 
before they take place ; the particulars are given 
after the action, a list of the company inserted, 
the parties who danced together exhibited hke 
the characters of a drama in an English bill of 
the play, and the public are informed what dances 
were called for and by whom. There is some- 
thing so peculiarly elegant and appropriate in the 
names of the fashionable dances, that it is proper 
to give you a specimen. Moll in the Wad is one ; 
you must excuse me for not translating this, for 
really I do not understand it Drops of Brandy, 
another ; and two which are at present in h^h 
vogue arc. The Devil Among the Tailors, and 
Go to the Pevil and Shake Yourself. At these 
balls the floors are chalked in colours in carpet 
patterns, a hint taken from the lame beggars who 
write their petitions upon the flag-stones in the 
street This is so excellently done, that one 
should think it would be painful to trample on 
and destroy any thing so beautiful, even though 
only made to be destroyed. These things indi- 
cate the same sort of want of feeling as the ice- 
palaces of Russia, and the statue of snow made by 
Michael Angelo at Pietro de Medici's command. 
We are surrounded in this worid with what is 
perishable, that we may be taught to set our 
heart and hopes upon the immutable and ever- 
lasting ; it is ill done, then, to make perishableness 
tiiefood of pride. 

The system of visiting in high life is brought 
to perfection in this country. Were a lady to 
call in person upon all the numerous acquaintance 
whom she wishes sometimes to crowd together 
at her grand parties, her whole time would be 
too little to go from door to door. This therefore 
being confessedly impossible, the card-currency 
of etiquette was issued : and the name dropt by a 
servant, allowed to have the same saving virtue 
of civility as the real presence. But the servants 
began to And this a hard duty, and found out that 
they were working like postmen, without any 
necessity for so doing \ so they agreed at last to 
meet at certain pot-houses, and exchange cards, 
or leave them there as at a post-office, where each 
in turn calls to deposite all with which he is charg- 
ed, and to receive all which are designed for 
him. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the turf, a road to 
fitme always, and oftentimes to ruin : but for this 
80 large a fortune is required, that the famous 



must always be few. A man, however, of mode- 
rate, or of no fortune, may acquire great gloiy by 
riding a score of horses almost or quite to death, 
for the sake of shoMring in how shoit a time he 
can go fifty leagues. Others, with a nobler am- 
bition, delight in displaying their own speed. I 
know not whether Christoval de Mesa would 
have said of this sort of walking or mmung as 
he did of the game of pejota, 

Es el que mas a la virtud se Uega, 
que ni entorpece, ni el ingenio embota, 
antes da ligereza y exercita, 
y pocos que la juegan tienen goto.* 

I know not whether he would have said this erf* 
their exercise ; but this I know, that some of the 
English gentlemen would make the best numiog 
fi)otmen in the world. 

Another school — to borrow a term from the 
philosophers — ^is that of the Amateurs of Boxing, 
who call themselves the JVmcy. They attend the 
academies of the two great professors, Jackson 
and Mendoza, the Aristotle and Plato of pugilism ; 
bring up youths of promise from the country to be 
trained, and match them according to their wind, 
science, and bottom. But I am writing to the 
uninitiated : bottom means courage ; that sort of 
it which will endure a great deal Too much 
vivacity is rather against a man ; if he indulges 
in any flourishes or needless gesticulations he 
wastes his wind, and though he may be admitted 
to be a pleasant fightetf this is considered as a dis« 
advantage. When the champion comes off victor, 
after suffering much in the contest, he is said to 
be much ptmished. There is something to be at- 
tended to besides science, which is the body : it 
is expedient to swallow raw eggs for the wind, 
and to feed upon beef as neariy raw as possible ; 
they who do this, and practise with weights in 
their hands, are said to cidtivtUe the muscles. Up- 
on the brutality of this amusement I have already 
said something, nor is it needful to comment upon 
what is so apparent ; but it is just that I should 
now state what may truly be said in its defence. 
It is alleged that, in consequence of this custom, 
no people decide their quarrels with so little in- 
jury to each other as the English. The Dutch 
slice each other with their snickersnees; we 
know how deadly the knife is employed in our 
country ; the American twists the hair of his ene- 
my round his thumb, and scoops out an eye with 
his finger : — but in England a boxing match 
settles all disputes among the lower classes, and 
when it is over they shake hands and are friends. 
Another equally beneficial effect is the security af^ 
forded to the weaker by the laws of honour, which 
forbid all undue advantages ; the man who should 
aim a blow below the waist, who should kick 

* It is that which approaches most to yirtue, which 
neither stapiiies nor degrades the anderstanding, bat, 
on the contrary, exercises it and gives agility, and few 
wli0 play at it iiave the goat.— Ta. 
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his ■nCagiinist, Btrik« him when he is down^ or 
attempt to injure him after be had yielded, wenki 
be sure to experience the resentment of the mob, 
who on such oocasions always assemble to see 
what they call fair play, which they enforce as 
rigidly as the Knights of the Round Table did the 
laws of chivalry. 

The nest persons to be noticed are those who 
seek notoriety by more respectable means ; but, 
fdlowing wise pursuits foolishly, live in a sort 
of intellectual limbo between the Worlds of 
Wisdom and Folly. The fiishionable agricultur- 
ists are of this class : men who assume as the 
creed of their philosophieal belief, a foolish saying 
of some not very wise author, **That he who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only (me 
grew bef<M«, is the greatest benrfactor to his 
species." With these persons the noblest em- 
ploymeni of human inteUect is to improve the size 
of turnips and cabbages, and for this they lay 
aside all other studies. ^ When my fiiends come 
to see me in the summer," said one of these 
gentlemen, *'I like to hear them complain that 
they have not been able to sleep in their beds for 
heat, because then I know things are growing 
out of doors." Q,uiequid amat valde anuU, may 
truly be said of the Englishman : his pursuit al- 
ways becomes his passion ; and if great follies 
are oflentimes committed in consequence of this 
ardour, it must not be foigotten that it also leads 
to great actions and to important benefits. 

Of this class the breeders are the most remark- 
able and least usefuL Their object is to improve 
the cattle of the country, for which purpose they 
negotiate with the utmost anxiety the amours of 
their cows and sheep. Such objects, exclusively 
pursued, tend little to improve either the intellect 
or the manners. — ^These people will apply to a 
favourite pig, or a Herefordshire bull, the same 
epithets of praise and exclamations of delight 
which a sculptor would bestow upon the Venus 
de Medici or the Apollo Belvidere. This pas- 
sion is carried to an incredible degree of folly : 
the great object of ambition is to make the animal 
as fat as possible, by which means it is diseased 
and miserable while it lives, and of no use to any 
but the tallow-chandler when dead. At this 
very time there is a man in London belonging to 
a fat ox, who has received more money for hav- 
ing fattened this ox than Newton obtained for all 
his discoveries, or Sbakspeare for all his works. 
Crowds go to see the monster, which is a shape- 
less mass of living &t A picture has been paint- 
ed both of the man and beast, a print engraved 
from it in order that the one may be immortalized 
as the fattest ox that ever was seen, and the other 
as the man who fed him to that size ; and two 
thousand persons have subscribed for this at a 
guinea each. A fat pig has been set Dip against 
him, which I know not why, does not seem to 



take. The pig is aekaowledgsd to be a pig of 
great merit, bilt he is in a manner neglected, and 
his man complains of the want of taste ia the 
public. 

To end the list of &shions, What think you of 
philosophy in fashion? You must know that, 
though the wise men of old could find out no 
royal road to mi^hematice, in Englaad they have 
been more ingenious, and have made many 
short cuts to philosofihy fi>r the aooommodatioa 
of ladies and gentlemen. The arts and sciences 
are now taught m lectures to fashionable audi- 
ences of both sexes ; and there is a Royal Institu- 
tion for this purpose, where some of the most 
scientific men in the kingdom are thus unworthily 
employed. I went there one morning with J-^- 
and his wife,-^whom you are not to suspect of 
going for any other purpose than to see the place. 
Part of the men were taking snuff to keep their 
eyes open, others mM:e honestly asleep, while the 
ladies were all upon the watch ; and some score 
of them had their tablets and pencils, busily not- 
ing down what they heard, as topics for the next 

conversation party. <*Oh!" said J when ha 

came out, in a tone which made it half groan, 
half interjection, '*the days of tapestry, hanging 
and worked chair bottoms, were better days thaoi 
these !— I will go and buy for Harriet, the Whole 
Duty of Woman, containing the complete Art of 
Cookery." 

But even oxygen and hydrogen are not subjects 
sufficiently elevated for all. Mind and matter, 
free will and necessity, are also fashionable topics 
of conversation ; and you shall hear the origin of 
ideas explained, the nature of volition elucidated, 
and the extent of space, and the duration of time 
discussed over a tea-table with admirable volubili- 
ty. Nay, it is well if one of these orators does 
not triumphantly show you that there is nothing 
but misery in the world, prove that you must 
either limit the power of God or the goodness, 
and then modestiy leave you to determine which. 
Another effect this of the general passion for dis- 
tinction : the easiest way of obtaining access into 
literary society, and getting that kind of notoriety, 
is. by professing to be a metaphysician ; because 
of sudi metaphysics a man may get as much in 
half an hour as in his whole life. 

At present the En«^h philosophers and poli- 
ticians, both male and female, are in a state ci 
great alarm. It has been discovered that the 
world is over-peopled, and that it always must 
be so, from an error in the constitution of nature 
— ^that the law which says '* Increase and multi- 
ply," was given without sufficient consideration ; 
in short, that He who made the world does not 
know how to manage it properly, and, therefore^ 
there are serious thoughts of requesting the Eng-^ 
lish parliament to take the business out of his 
hands. 
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LKTTtR LXXIL 

FTufmiiufcr Abbey on Fire.— FW^wmcy of Fhreg 
in England. — Means devised for preventing and 
for exHnguisking them; but not in vse, 

I WAS fortunate enough this morning to witness 
a veiy grand and extraordinaiy siglit As D. 
and I were walking towards the west end of the 
town, we met an acquaintance, wlio told us that 
Westminster Abbey was on fire. We lost no 
time in going to the spot ; the roof was just smok- 
ing sufficiently to show us that the intelligence 
W&9 true, but that the building wa3 no longer in 
danger. 

The crowd which had collected was by no 
means so great as we had expected. — Soldiers 
were placed at the door to keep out idle intruders, 
and admit such only as might properly be admit- 
ted. The sight when we entered was truly strik- 
ing. Ebigines were pla3nng in the church, and 
long leathern pipes which conveyed the water 
stretched along the pavement The roo( at the 
joint of the cross, immediately over the choir, had 
faUen in; and the huge timbers lay black, and 
smoking, in heaps, upon the pews which they had 
crushed. A pulpit, of fine workmanship, stood 
close by unhurt Smaller fragments and sparks 
of fire were from time to time falling down ; and 
the water, which was still spouted up in streams, 
fell in showers, and hissed upon the hot ruins be- 
low. We soon perceived that no real injury was 
done to the church, though considerable damage 
was inflicted upon the fiinds of the chapter. — 
That part which was thus consumed had not been 
finished like the rest of the building; instead of 
masonry, it had been, from some paltry motives 
of parsimony, made of wood, and lined on the 
inside with painted canvass, in a miserable style. 
AH this patchwork was now destroyed, as it de- 
served to be ; and the light coming in from 
above, slanted on the fretted roof, the arches 
and pillars, which stood unhurt and perfectly 
secure. 

The Westminster boys were working an en- 
gine in the ck»sters with hearty good will. D. 
who had been educated at Westminster himsdf, 
said they were glad at the fire ; indeed, he con- 
fessed that he did not himself look without satis- 
faction upon the ruins of the pew where he had 
formerly been compelled to sit so many hours in 
the cold. 

The pavement in that part of the abbey which 
is called Poets' Comer, sunk considerably in con. 
sequence of the water, the earth in the graves 
probably sinking when wet ; so much so that the 
stones must be taken up and laid anew. What 
an opportunity of examining the skulls of so many 
celebrated men ! If Professor Blumenbach were 
but an En^ishman, or if the dean and chapter 
were physiologists, these relics would now be col^ 
lected and preserved. 
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One of the graves would eMhit canons eon* 
tents, if any such curiosity should be indulged. 
An old countess, who died not long since after a, 
very smgular life, gave orders in her will that she* 
should be buried in Poets' Comer, as near a» 
possible to Shakspeare's monument, dressed in 
her wedding suit, and with a speaking trumpet 
in her coffin. These orders her executors were 
obliged to perform to the letter. Accordingly a 
grave was solicited and granted for a due consid- 
eration in this holy ground; the old lady vtras 
equipped in her bridal array, packed up for the 
journey, and ready to set ofl^ when it was disco- 
vered that the speaking trumpet had been forgot- 
ten. What was to be done ? This was in a re- 
mote part of the country ; there was not such a 
thing to be purchased within a dozen leagues, 
and the will wtm not to be trifled with. Luckily 
some person there present recollected that a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood had a speaking 
trumpet, which had been left him by a sea cap- 
tain as a memorial of an old friend, and which 
for that reason he particularly valued. A mes- 
senger was immediately despatched to borrow 
this ; of coarse he was carefiil not to say for what 
it was wanted : as soon as it was brought, it was 
put by her side in the coffin, the coffin was sol- 
dered down, off posted the funeral for London ; 
and if the rightful owner does not look after his 
trumpet now, he will have no other opportunity- 
till he hears the old lady fl.ourish upon it at the 
resurrection ; for which purpose, it is to be pre- 
sumed, she chose to have it at hand. 

This mischief, which might have been in its 
consequences so deplorable, was occasioned by the 
carelessness of some plumbers who were at work 
upon the roof. Old St Paul's was destroyed 
just in this vtray : it is surprising how many acci- 
dents of this kind have happened from the same 
cause, and provdsing to thmk that so great and 
venerable a work of piety, and human genius, 
and human power, should have been so near 
destruction by the stupid negligence of a com- 
mon labourer ! They burn in the hand for acci- 
dental homicide in this countiy ;* a little apphca- 
tion of hot iron for accidental church-burning 
would be a punishment in kind for a neglect of 
duty, so dangerous that it ought not to be un- 
punished. When carelessness endangers the 
life or welfare of another, it ought to be regarded 
as a crime. 

A fire is the only ordinary spectacle in this 
great metropolis which I have not seen ; for this 
cannot be called suck, thou^ in its efibcts finer 
than any conflagration. Fires are so frequently 
happening, that I may consider myself as unfor-» 
tunate. The traveller who is at London without 
seeing a fire, and Naples virithout vritnessing an 
eruptioa of Vesuvius, is out of hick. 



* Don Manuel confounds homicidfi woA maaslanghter. 
— Te. 
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The ^Imi^of fire ia one to which the Lon- 
•doners are oaore exposed than any people in the 
world, except, perhaps, the inhabitants of Con- 
stantioople. Their earth coal must be considered 
as one main cause — ^pieces of this are frequently 
exploded into the room. The carelessness of 
servants is another; for nothing but candles are 
used to give light for domestic purposes, and ac- 
cidents happen from a candle which could not 
from a lamp. The aocumulation of furniture in 
an English house is so much fiiel in readiness ; 
all the floors are boarded, all the bedsteads are of 
wood, ail the beds have curtains. I have heard 
of a gentleman who set the tail of his shirt on fire 
as he was stepping into bed, the flames caught 
the curtains, and the house was consumed. You 
may easily suppose this adventure obtained for 
him the name of The Comet 

MealSfhave been devised for preventing fires, 
for extinguishing them, and for escaping fiom 
them. David Hartley, son of the great English 
philosopher of the same name, proposed to line 
every room with plates of metal, and Lord Stan- 
hope invented a kind of mortar for the same pur- 
pose. Both methods have been tried with com- 
plete success; but they will never be adopted 
unless a law be passed to compel the adoption. 
For houses in London, and indeed in all large 
towns, are built for sale, and the builder will not 
incur the expense of making theni fire-proof; be- 
cause, if they are burnt, he is not the person who 
is to be burnt in them. And if he who biiilds 
for himself in the country were disposed to avail 
himself of these inventions should he have heard 
of them, the difficulty of instructing labourers in 
the use of any thing which they have not been 
used to, is such, that rather than attempt it, he 
submits to the same hazards as his neighbours. 

You would suppose, however, that there could 
be no objection to the use of any means for ex- 
tinguishing fires. - Balis for this purpose were in- 
vented by Mr. Grodfrey, son to the inventor of a 
famous quack medicine ; but the son's fire-balls 
did not succeed so well as the father's cordial. — 
Succeed, indeed, they did, in effecting what was 
intended ; for, when one of them was thrown into 
a room which had been filled witii combustibles 
and set on fire for the purpose of experiment, it 
exploded and instantly quenched it But there was 
an objection to the use of these balls which Mr. 
Grodfrey had not foreseen. It is a trade in Eng- 
land to put out fires, and the English have a pFO- 
verb, that "All trades most live ;" which is so tho- 
roughly admitted by all ranks and degrees, that if 
the elixir of life were actually to be discovered, the 
furnishers of funerals would present a petition to 
parliament praying that it might be prohibited, in 
consideration of the injury they must otherwise sus- 
tain ; and in all probability, parliament would ad- 
mit th«r plea. The confinuance of the slave trade, 
in consideration of the injury which the dealers in 
human ilesb would sustain by its abolishment. 



would be a precedent The firemen made ^conspi- 
racy against Godfrey ; and when he or any of his- 
friends attended at a fire, or mounted a ladder to 
throw the balls in, the ladder was always thrown 
down ; so that, as the life of every peiaon. who 
attempCed to use them was thus endangered, thn 
thing was given upb 

The machine for escaping is a sort of iroD bask- 
et, or chair, fixed in a groove on the outnde of 
the house. I have never seen one at any other 
place than at the inventor's warehouse. The 
poet Gray was notoriously fearful of fire^ and kept 
a ladder of ropes in his bedroom. Some mis- 
chievous young men at Cambridge knew this, 
and roused him fiiom below in the middle of a. 
dark night, with the cry of fire! The staircase, 
they said, was in flames. Up went his window^ 
and down he came by his rope ladder, as fast as 
he could, into a tub of water which they hadplsjced. 
to receive hinv 



LETTER LXXIII. 

Remarks on the EngUih Language. 

He who ventures to criticise a foreign languager 
should bear in mind that he is in danger of expos- 
ing his own ignorance. " What a vile language* 
is yours !" said a Frenchman to an Englishman, 
— <*you have the same word for three different 
things ; there is ship, tin vaisseau ; ship (sheep), 
mvtcton; and ship (cheap) bon marcfU,''* — ^Now, 
these three words so happily instanced by Mon- 
sieur, are pronounced as differently as they are 
spelt As I see his folly, it will be less excusable 
should I commit the same myself. 

The English is rather a hissing tlian a hsrsh. 
Language, and perhaps this was the characteiistie 
to which Charles V. alluded, when he said it was 
fit to speak to birds in. It has no gutturals like 
ours, no nasal twang like the Portuguese and 
French ; but the perpetual sibilance is very grat- 
ing. If the Rabbis had not discovered in what 
language the serpent tempted Eve, they need not 
look beyond the English ; it has the true mark of 
his enunciation. I think this characteristic of the 
language may be accounted for, by the character 
of the nation. They are an active, busy people, 
who like to get through what they are about with 
the least possible delay ; and if two syllables can 
be shortened into one, it is so much time saved. 
What we do with VnuL they have done with half 
the words of their language. They have squeezed 
the vowel out of their genitives and plurals, and 
compressed dissyllables into monosyllables. The 
French do the same kind of thing in a worse way ; 
they, in speaking, leave half of every word behind 
them in a hurry ; the Etiglish pack up theirs close 
and hasten on with the whole. 
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It is a concise language, thou^ the grievous 
want of inflections necessitates a perpetual use of 
aiudliaries. It wooid be difficult to fill eight lines 
of Eng^sh, adhering cloedy to the sense, with the 
tzanslation of an octave stanza. Their words are 
iriiorter: and though in many eases they must 
use two and sometimes three, where we need but 
one, still if iSbte same meaning requires more words, 
it is contained in fewer syllables, and costs less 
breaHi. Weight for weight a pound of garvofnxos* 
will lie in half the compass of a ipound of chest* 
nuts. 

Frenchmen always pronounce English ill ; Ger- 
mans, better ; it is easier for a Spaniard than for 
either. The <A, or theta, is their shibboleth ; ourz 
hss so nearly the same sound that we find little or 
no difficulty in acquiring it. In fact the pronun- 
I ciation would not be difficult if it were not capri- 
cious ; but the exceptions to any general rule are 
so numerous, that years and years of practice are 
hardly sufficient to acquire them. Neither is the 
pnmunciation of the same word alike at all times, 
for it sometimes becomes the fashion to change 
the accent The theatre gives the law in these 
cases. What can have been the cause of this 
preposterous and troublesome irregularity is be- 
yond my knowledge. They acknowledge the de- 
fect, and many schemes have been devised by 
speculative writers for improving the orthography, 
and assimilating it to the oral tongue ; but they 
have all so disfigured the appearance of the lan- 
guage, and so destroyed all visible traces of ety- 
mology, that they have only excited ridicule and 
have deserved nothing better. 

It is difficult to acquire, yet far less so than 
the German and its nearer dialects ; the syntax 
is less involved, and the proportion of Latin words 
lar greater. Dr. Johnson, Iheir lexicographer, 
and the most famous of all their late writers, in- 
troduced a great number of sesquipedalian La- 
tinisms : like our Latinists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The ladies complain of this, and certainly 
it was done in a folse taste, — ^but it facilitates a 
foreigner's progress. I find Johnson, for this very 
reason, the easiest English author ; his long 
words are always good stepping stones, on which 
I get sure footing. 

if the si!se of his dictionary, which is the best 
and largest, may be regarded as a criterion, the 
language is not copious. We must not, however, 
forget that dictionaries profess to give only the 
written language ; and that hundreds and thou- 
sands of words, either preserved by the peasan- 
?try in remote districts, or created by the daily 
-wants and improvements of society, by ignorance 
or ingenuity, by whim or wit, never find their 
way into books though they become sterling cur- 
rency. But that it is not copious may be proved 
*by a few general remarks. The verb and eub- 
•fltantive are often the same ; they have few dimi- 



* A species of hipln ased as fbod.— Tt. 
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nutivee and no argumentatives ; and their deri- 
vativea are few. You know how many we have 
from agua; the English have only one from tsafer, 
which is the adjective wtAery; and to express the 
meaning of ours, they either use the simple verb 
in different senses, or form some composite in the 
clumsy Dutdi way of sticking two words to- 
gether: agua, water; ogfiraza, water; itgvaTy to 
water; Aozcr agucuia, to water ; ag^MK^ero, a water- 
man ; agwaducho^ a water-pipe ; agwido, a water- 
drinker, &c. &c. And yet, notwithstanding these 
deficiencies, they tell me it is truly a rich lan- 
guage. Corinthian brass vrould not be an unapt 
emblem for it, — ^materials base and precious, melt- 
ed down into a compound still precious, though 
debased. 

They have one name for an animal in English, 
and another for its fiesh ; — for instance, cow-flesh 
is called beef; that of the sheep, mutton ; that of 
the pig, pork. The first is of Saxon, the latter of 
French origin ; and this seems to prove that meat 
cannot have been the food of the poor in former 
times. The cookery books retain a technical lan- 
guage fiiom the days when carving was a science, 
and instruct the reader to cut up ti tmkey, to rear 
a goose, to wing a partridge, to thigh a woodcock, 
to wnhraee a duck, to tnUace a rabbit, to allay a 
pheasant, to display a crane, to dismember a hem, 
and to lift a swan. 

Their early writers are intelligible to none but 
the learned ; whereas a child can understand the 
language of the Partidas, though a century ante- 
rior to the oldest En^sh work. This late im- 
provement is easily explained by their history ; 
they were a conquered people ; the languages of 
the lord and subject were different ; and it was 
some ages before that of the people was intro- 
duced at court and into the law proceedings, and 
that not till it had become so amalgamated with 
the Norman French as in fact to be no longer 
Saxon. We, on the contrary, though we lost 
the greater part of our country, never lost our li- 
berty — ^nor our mother tongue. What Arabic 
we have, we took from our slaves, not our mas- 
ters. 

I can discover but not discriminatis provincial 
intonations, and sometimes provincial accentua- 
tion; but the peculiar words, or phrases, or 
modes of speech which characterize tiie different 
parts of the country, a foreigner cannot perceive. 
The only written dialect is the Scotch. It diffors 
far more firom English than Portuguese from 
Castilian, nearly as much as the Catalan, though 
the articles and auxiliars are the same. Very 
many words are radically different, still more so 
■differently pronounced as to retain no distinguish- 
able similarity ; and as the difference is not sys- 
tematic, it is the more difficult to acquire. No 
Englishman reads Scotch with fluency, -sinless 
he has long resided in the country. I have looked 
into the poems of Bams, which are very fimious, 
and found them abnost wholly nnintdligible ; a 
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new dictionary and new gnimnar weie waated, 
and, on inquinng for sucb, I found that none were 
in existence. 

The English had no good prose writeiB till the 
commencement of the last century ; indeed, with a 
very few exceptions, till the present reign ; but 
X30 book now can meet with any success unless it 
be written in a good style. Their rhymed poetry 
is less sonorous, less euphonious, less varied, than 
ours ; their blank verse, on the other hand, infi- 
nitely more rhythmical than the verto sueUo, But 
their language is incapable of any thing between 
the two ; they have no aaotuaUeSj nor would the 
English ear be delicate enough to feel them. In 
printing poetry, they always begin the line with a 
capital letter, whether the sentence requires it or 
not : this, whicli is the custom with all nations 
except our own, though at the expense of all pn>> 
priety, certainly gives a sort of architectural uni- 
formity to the page. No mark of interrogation 
or admiration is ever prefixed ,• this they might 
advantageously borrow from us. A remarkable 
peculiarity is, that they always write the personal 
pronoun I with a capital letter. May we not con- 
sider this great I as an unintended proof how 
much an Englishman thinks of his own conse- 
quence ? 



LETTER LXXIV. 

Departure from L<mdon, — ^n English Renegado,-^ 
West Kennet, — Use of the words Horse and Dog* 
—Bath,— Ralph ^Uetu—The Parades.-^Bemi 
^ash. — TumapUs. 

SepL 16. 

The last day of my abode in London was the 
inost painful in my life. To part from dear 
firiends, even for a transitory absence, is among 
the evils of life : but to leave them with a certainty 
of never meeting again, was a grief which I had 
never till now endured. Sixteen months have I 
been domesticated with J. as if I had been a bro- 
ther of the family. When the children, as they 
went to bed last night, came to kiss me for 
the last time, I wished I had never seen them ; 
and all night I remained wakeful—not in that 
state of feverish startlishness which the expecta- 
tion of an early call occasions, but in melancholy 
thoughts and unavailing regret ; which all the 
recollections of my own country, and my father's 
house, could not dissipate. Never shall I re- 
member my friends in England without gratitude 
and love. 

The coach was to start at five. I was ready at 
four, expecting the porter firom the inn. To my 
surprise, rather than satisfaction, Mrs. J. and her 
husband had risen and prepared chocolate for me. 
The preparations for a departure are always 
mournful ; even animals know and dislike them : 
the dog is uneasy when he sees you pack up, and 



1k» cat wanders difUirbe^ Irani room to room, 
aware that some change is preparing, and dread- 
ing all change. The smell of cotda and matting 
becomes associated with unsettled and uneasy 
feelings ; — ^you rise by candle-light ; — every thing 
is imusual, unnatural, enough to depress even 
joyful hope^-and my departure was for ever. 
Mrs. J. said she trusted we should meet acain in 
a better world, if not in this : "Heretic as I am,'' 
said she, striving to force a smile through her 
tears, *'I am sure you will join in the hope." 
Excellent woman — ^it cannot be heresy to be* 
lieve it 

For the first time I was now to travel alone in 
this country ; at Bristol, however, D. was to me^ 
me, and this was a consolation, and a pleasure in 
store. We breakfasted at Maidenhead ; and 
then entered upon a road which was new to me^ 
through a level country, with easy hilb on either 
side in the distance ; full of villages and villas : 
this was its character for fifteen leagues. Wa 
passed through Reading, a town of consequence 
in old times, and still flourishing. Speenhamland 
was the next stage, a street connected with the 
^own of Newbury. Perhaps no place ever sent 
out so deliberate a renegade as this. The man 
to whom I allude was married and settled here : 
affairs went on unfavourably^ and, at length, 
he said dehberately to his wife, *' There can be 
no good in my remaining here ; we are going on 
from bad to worse, and I shall be thrown into 
jail at last Do you return to your friends, and 
I shall go to Constantinople and turn Turk." 
Accordingly to Constantinople he went; and i( 
is not very long since his widow, if so I may call 
her, received a friendly letter from him, saying, 
that the speculation had succeeded admiri^>ly, he 
was becoming a great man, had already three 
wives, and was not without hope of attaining to 
the dignity of three tails. 

On an eminence to the right of the town stand 
the remains of Donnington castle, built by Geo& 
frey Chaucer, tlie father of English poetry, who 
was contemporary with king Don Juan I. We 
passed through Hungerford, and through Marl- 
borough forest, the only one which I have seen in 
England ; then came to the town of the same 
name, an old place, in wluch many of the houses 
aro faced witii tiles in the shape of fish scales* 
At the end of the town is one of the largest 'um» 
in the kingdom, the house having formerly beea 
a duke's palace, with an artificial mound of re* 
markable size in the garden. 

There is something as peculiar as it is pleasing 
in the character of this country: the villages^ 
with their churches, are all seated in the bottom f 
which is intersected with numberless little streams^ 
in every respect unlike the mountain rivers of the- 
north, but still beautiful ; they flow slowly over 
weedy beds, sometimes through banks of osiers, 
sometimes through green fields. Beyond, and 
on both hands, lie the Downs: and patches of 
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brown fltiilffile mhow the advances of ciritiration 
up their sides; for, wherever there are neither 
ijedges nor trees, it is a certain mark that the 
land has not long been cultivated. The soil is 
Hjhalky. The stoge stopped at a littic, clean, low 
-alehouse, and the coachman opened the door and 
•asked if we were pleased to alight. "By aU 
mewis," said one of my fellow-travellers: and 
tiien, addressing himself to me, he said, "If yon 
have ever travelled this road before, sir, you will 
alight of course; and if you have not, you most 
not pass by without tasting the best beer in En.^- 
land." When I had done so, I fairly confessed to 
him that if I had left England without tasting it, 
1 should not have known what beer was. The 
.good woman was so well pleased with this praise 
trom a foreigner, that she invited me to walk into 
the ceUar ; and m a room on the same floor with 
tfte kitehen, mto which we were introduced, there 
b«ng no other apartment for us, she showed me 
fcfty bairels of beer, that quantity being always 
kept full I wrote down the name of the village, 
which IS West Kemiet, in my tablets, that I might 
mention it with due honour; and also, that if ever 
I should graduate™ art magic in the caves of Sa- 
lamanca, I might give the imp in attendance a 
nght direction where to go and fiU my glass every 
aayatdmner. ^ 

Near this village, ^nd close by the road side, is 

aI^^ *'"°"*"' ^ ^^ ^«'^»^- As we cross. 
cd the Downs, we saw on our left the figure of a 
huge white horse, cut in the side of a chalk hill 
so large, and in such a situation, that in a clear 
day It is visible above four leagues off There are 
other such in different parts of the country, and 
all are regulafly weeded on a holyday appointed 
m each parish for the purpose. It is, perhaps, a 
relic of Saxon superstition. I may here notice a 
remarkable use whicTi the English make of the 
word Aor... They employ it in combination to 
signify any thmg large and coarse, as in horse- 
beans, horse-chestnut, horse-radish; -sometimes 
It is prefixed to a man's name as an epithet of 
ndicule; ^they say ^Iso horse-ant and horse- 
leech; and, by a still stronger compound, I have 
heard a woman of masculine appearance called 
a horse-godmother.* Dog is used still more 
rtmngely m almost every possible sense; the 
wild r<^e IB called dog-rose; the scentless violet, 
flog-violet Jolly dog, is the highest convivial en- 
comium which a man can receive from his com- 
panions J honest dog, Is when he superadds some 
pod qualities to conviviality; sad dog, is when 
he is a reprobate ; dog is the word of endearment 
Which an Englishman uses to his child, and it is 
What he caUs his servant when he is an<Try . 



puppy is the term of contempt for a coxcomb ,• 
and biteh, the worst appellation which can be ap! 
pUed to the worst of women. A flatterer is caU- 
ed a spaniel, a rofiian is called a bull-dog, an ill- 
looking fellow an ugly hound ; whelp, cur, and 
mongrel, are terms of contemptuous reproach to 
a young man ; and if a young woman's nose 
turns upward, she is certainly called pug. 

Having passed through the towns of Calne and 
Chippenham, the light failed us; and thus de- 
pnved me of the sight, as I was told, of a beauti- 
ful country. About nine we entered Bath. My 
fellow-travellers all left me, and I was landed at 
a good inn, for the first time without a companion, 
and never more in need of one. I have been 
writing with a heavy heart, lest my heart should 
be heavier were I unemployed. Wherever we go, 
we leave something behmd us to regret, and 
these causes of sorrow are continually arising. 
Even the best blessings of life are alloyed by 
some feeling of separation r the bride leaves her 
fether's house when she goes to her husband's; 
and the anxieties of infancy are hardly overpast- 
when the child goes from his mother to com- 
mence his career of labour and of pain. It is as- 
suredly delightful to have travelled, but not to 
travel :— Oh, no! Fatigue and the sense of rest- 
lessness are not all that is to be endured ; the 

feeling that you are a stranger and alone comes 
upon you in a gloomy day, when the spirits fall 
with the barometer, or when they are exhausted 
at evening or at night. We paint angels with 
wings, and fancy that it will be part of our pri- 
vileges in heaven to move from place to place 
with accelerated speed. It would be more rea- 
sonable to suppose that Satan keeps stage- 
coaches and has packets upon the Styx ; that 
locomotion ceases when we become perfect, and 
beatified man either strikes root like a zoo- 
phyte, or is identified with his house like a tor- 
toise. 



CavaUo-^cmadre. The meaning of the words cannot 
be mistaken, but the expreswon is not known to the 
translator: neither does he know that men are caJled 
horses m England as well as asses, unless, indeed, that 
a man with a long face is said to be like a horse.-TB. 
39o 



Sept. 17. Bath. 

If other cities are interesting as being old, Bath 
is not less so for being hew. It has no aqueduct, 
no palaces, no gates, castle, or city wall ; yet it 
is the finest and most striking town that I have 
ever seen. 

According to the fabulous history of England, 
the virtues of the hot springs here were discovered 
long before the Christian era, by Bladud, a British 
prince; who, having been driven from his father's 
house because he was leprous, was reduced, like 
the Prodigal Son, to keep swine. His pigs, says 
the story, had the same disease as himself: in 
their wanderings they came to this valley, and 
rolled in the warm mud where these waters stag- 
nated ;— they were healed by them. Bladud, 
perceiving their cure, tried the same remedy with 
the same success ; and when he became king, he 
built a city upon the spot. It is certain that the 
Romans were acquainted with these springs, and 
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liad a station here ; and it miut have been a place 
of some conaeqaence centuries ago, when the 
cathedral was built; yet not of much, or the dio- 
cess would not, at the time of the schism, have 
been united under one bishop, with that of Wdls. 
Within the memory of old persona, Bath consist- 
ed of a few narrow streets in the bottom : — in? a- 
lids came at that time for the benefit of its wa- 
ters ; and wherever there are such places of re- 
sort, many, who have no real complaints, will 
either fancy or feign them, for the sake of going 
there to meet company. As the wealth of the 
country increased, and habits of dissipation with 
it, these visiters became more numerous, and ac- 
commodations were wanting for them. 

Close to the town, between the springs and the 
river, was a morass. The ground belonged to 
Ralph Allen, the Allworthy in Tom Jones, one 
of the few EngUsh works which we have natural- 
ized in our language This excellent man was 
of low parentage, and had, in his youth, been 
employed in carrying letters from a post town 
tLcross the country ; for there was at that time no 
Tegular communication from one town to another, 
except along the direct road to London. During 
these solitary journeys the thought occurred to 
him that it would be far better that such a com- 
munication should be regularly established by 
the state, than that it should be left to poor indi- 
viduals, like himself, who were neither always to 
be found, nor always to be trusted : accordingly, 
he shaped a plan for this purpose; government 
adopted it : and, in consequence, his fortune was 
made. He fixed his residence on a hill about 
half an hour's walk from Bath, and, carrying 
w^ith him into retirement the same active mind, 
which had been the means of his advancement 
from obscurity, willingly listened to any plan 
which could be devised for the improvement of the 
city. There was then in the city an architect of 
real genius, by name Wood ; and upon tins mo- 
rass of Mr. Allen's lie erected two rows of houses, 
one fronting the north, the other the south ; con- 
nected them by two transverse streets, of which 
the houses were built upon the same plan ; and 
left in front a magnificent paved terrace, about 
thirty paces in breadth, raised upon arches, and 
open to the country. The houses were designed 
for lodgers; they are large and lofty, and are 
certainly the finest range of private buildings in the 
whole kingdom, and, perhaps, in the whole world. 

About the same time, a townsman, who had 
amassed some fortune in trade, built a theatre ; 
just of that size in which the voice could be heard 
in all parts of the house without being strained, 
and the movements of the countenance seen with- 
out being distorted. While the town was thus 
improved by the enterprising liberality of its in- 
habitants, it derived no less advantage from the 
humour of one of those men who are contented to 
exhibit strong sense in playing the fool well all 
^e days of their lives. By this time more per- 



sons visited Bath m search of pleasure than of 
health ; and these perMins, among other amuse- 
ments, had their pubUc dances. Now, though 
Englishmen have proved that they can go on 
peaceably, orderly, and well, under a free govern- 
ment, it was found utterly impossible to keep 
English women in order by any thing short of an 
absolute monarchy. Precedency m these pub- 
lic meetings was furiously contested; because, 
in most instances, there was no criterion of rank 
whereby it could be decided ; and points which 
are most doubtful, and, it may be added, most 
insignificant, are oftentimes most warmly disput- 
ed ; a perpetual dictator for the realm of Fashion 
was necessary, and this person was the second 
who held the office. Nash was his name, and 
his fitness for the office is attested by the title of 
Beau, which is always prefixed to it; — Charle- 
magne, the Venerable Bede, and Beau Nash, 
being the only three persons whose names are 
always, accompanied with the epithets which cha- 
racterize them. 

Beau Nash was as great as Charlemagne in 
his way, and in this respect greater, that the sys- 
tem which he established became permanent, and 
he transmitted an empire to his successors which 
has become yearly more and more extensive. He 
made laws to regulate when the company should 
assemble and when they should separate; ar- 
ranged the tactics of the dance; enacted the 
dress in which ladies should appear ; and if they 
ventured to disobey and come in without the wed- 
ding garment, made no scruple, whatever might 
be their rank, of turning them out His strong 
sense and sarcastic humour kept them in awe. 
Such a man in old times would have been elected 
for the king's fool ; be seems to have considered 
himself as standing in some such capacity to the 
Bath visiters, and made use of the privilege which 
the character allowed him. The follies of man- 
kind were his food. He gambled, and his profits 
were such as enabled him to live expensively, 
and keep an equipage and a large retinue. This 
life terminated in its natural and righteous way. 
He became old and helpless, lived to stand in 
need of that charity which he had never withheld 
from the needy, but which none extended to him, 
and died poor, neglected, and miserable ; the in- 
habitants of Bath rewarding his genius after the 
usual manner in which genius of a higher charac- 
ter is rewarded, by erecting a statue to the hon- 
our of the man whom they had suffered almost 
to starve. 

Once, after his death, his loss was exemplified 
in a very remarkable manner. Two ladies of 
quality quarrelled in a ball-room. The rest of 
Ihe company took part, some on one side, some 
on the other; Beau Nash was gone, and they 
stood in no awe of his successor : they became 
outrageous, a real battle royal took place, and 
the. floor was strewn with caps, lappets, curls, and 
cushions, diamond pins, and pearls. 
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Siace the Parades were built, every addition to 
the town has been made upon system and with 
a view to its beauty ; hence it presents the sin- 
gular spectacle of a city, of which the parts are 
uniform, yet the whole irregular; — a few old 
streets stUl remaining, to make the others more 
remarkable by contrast The adjoining hills sup- 
ply a soft freestone, which is easily worked and 
becomes harder when exposed to the air ; its colour 
is very beautiful when fresh, but it is soon black- 
ed by the soot from the eaith-coal fires, which is 
indeed exceedingly annoying in all the large 
towns. Still, blackened stones produce a far better 
effect than blackened bricks. There is a square, 
of which the sides resemble so many palaces ; 
ascend a handsome street from this, and you come 
into a Circus of little beauty, and near this is a 
Crescent, built with equal or even more magni- 
ficence, and overlooking the country. There are 
three of these crescents on the hills ; one of tliem 
remains unfinished, because tlie ground in front 
has not been well secured, but in situation it is 
the finest of.the three. A fourth, in the valley, re- 
mains one of the melancholy new ruins which the 
projectors were imable to complete, and so were 
ruined themselves, a sudden check having been 
given to all such speculations when the last war 
broke ouL It is plain that Bath has outgrown its 
beauty. Long suburbs extend now on every side 
of that city, and the meads on the opposite side 
of the river, which, when the parades were built, 
justified the motto upon one of the houses, Rtts 
in UrbCj are now covered with another town. It 
must have been in its perfection when there was 
nothing beyond the new bridge nor above the 
old Crescent 

I passed the whole morning in perambulatmg 
the town, seeing it in all its parts. The cathe- 
dral is small but beautiful ; it has suffered much 
from the fanatics. The pump-room is a hand- 
some building, and bears above the entrance the 
words of Pindar, .^stort men hudor; here used in 
a sense concerning which there can be no dispute. 
I found my way into the market, which for its 
excellent order and abundance surpasses any 
thing in London, and is as surprising a sight as 
any in the place. There being in some places 
no carriage road, and in others so wide a pave- 
ment that in wet weather there would be no get- 
ting at the carriage, sedan chairs are used instead. 
They are very numerous, and with their chair- 
men, who all wear large coats of dark blue, form 
anoUier distinguishing peculiarity of this remark- 
able town. There are two public ball-rooms, 
and two masters of the ceremonies. Beau Nash's 
empire having been divided, because it was grown 
too large for the superintendence <^ any indivi- 
dual : these rooms are handsome, and lighted with 
splendid chandeliers of cut glass, but they want 
that light ornamental festive character which 
■outhem taste would have given them. Some 
aober Englishmen in the ante-chambers were si- 
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lently busied at whist, though it was noonday, — 
some of them, it seems, make it the study of their 
lives, and others tlieir trade. It is a fine place 
for gamblers, and for that species of men called 
fortune-hunters, a race of swindlers of the worst 
kind, who are happily unknown in Spain. They 
make it their business to get a wife of fortune, 
having none themselves : age, ugliness, and even 
idiocy, being no objections. They usually come 
from Ireland, and behave as ill to the women 
whom they have trepanned, after marriage, as the 
women deserve for trusting them. It is also the 
Canaan of physicians ; for it abounds with 
wealthy patients, many of whom will have any 
disease which tlie doctor will be pleased to find 
out for them; but even Canaan may be over- 
stocked, and, it seems, more of Death's advanced 
guard have assembled here than can find milk 
and honey. 

The enormous joints of meat which come to an 
English table are always roasted upon a spit as 
long as the old two-handed sword ;'*= these spits 
are now turned by a wheel in the chimney, which 
the smoke sets in motion, but formerly by the 
labour of a dog, who was trained to run in a 
wheeL There was a peculiar breed for the pur- 
pose, called turnspits from their occupation, long- 
backed and short-legged ; they are now nearly 
extinct The mode of teaching them their busi- 
ness was more summary than humane : the dog 
was put in the wheel, and a burning coal with 
him ; he could not stop without burning his legs, 
and so was kept upon the full gallop. These 
dogs were by no means fond of their profession ; 
it was indeed hard work to run in a wheel for 
two or three hours, turning a piece of meat which 
was twice their own weight Some years ago a 
party of young men at Bath hired the chairmen 
on a Saturday night to steal all the turnspits in 
town, and lock them up till the following even- 
ing. Accordingly, on Sunday, when every body 
has roast meat for dinner, all the cooks were to 
be seen in the streets, — "Pray, have you seen our 
Chloe ?" says one. "Why," replies tlie other, "I 
was coming to ask you if you had seen our Pom- 
pey :" up came a third, while they were talking, 
to inquire for her Toby, — and there was no roast 
meat in Bath that day. 

It is told of tliese dogs m this city, that one 
Sunday, when they had as usual followed their 
mistresses to church, the lesson for the day hap- 
pened to be that chapter in Ezekiel wherein the 
self-moving chariots are described. When first 
the word wheel was pronounced, all the curs 
pricked up their ears in alarm; at the second 
wheel, they set up a doleful howl ; and when the 
dreadful word was uttered a third time, every one 
of them scampered out of church as fast as he 
could, with his tail between bis legs. 
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LBTTKK LXXT. 

Mood from Bath to Briatol.—Comu Jhnmardi,— 

BristoL^Exchmge. Market, — CathedraL — 

The Brazen Eagle.^Clifton.—Brittot WeUt,— 
Anecdote of Koseituko. 

From Bath to BriBtol 18 three leagues $ theroiid 
croeaee theriTW Awftn, by an old bndge,and con- 
tinues for some way along its banks, m at little 
distance fiom them. Half a league from Bath is 
the house wherein Fielding is said to have written 
Tom Jones ; it stands by the way-side, in a vil- 
lage catted Twerton, and I did not look at it with- 
out respect We had a fine view of the river 
winding under a hill, whidi is covered with old 
trees, 8^ has a mansion on its brow, opposite to 
which, <m our side the water, was the Isigest and 
finest meadow I have been in En|^d, in whidi 
an immense herd was feeding, as in a«avannah. 
A little dirty town, called Keynsham, stands 
about half way. I noticed the Comu Axnmonis, 
built up in the walls of many of the houses, or, if 
it happened to be a fine specimen, placed over 
the doorway as an ornament This, I find, has 
given lise to a fitbulous legend, whidi says that 
St Keyna, from whom the place takes its 
name, resided here m a solitary wood fiill of veno- 
mous serpents, and her prayers converted them 
into these stones, wbdch still retsin their shape. 
Beyond this there is a fantastic building, more 
like a castle than any thing else: I could neither 
guess for what it Fas intended, nor of what it 
was built It proved to be the stables belonging 
to a great house on the opposite side of the road, 
from which there is a subterranean passage, and 
the mateiiaki were the sqoria fiom some neigh- 
bouring iron-works, with which I soon perceived 
that the walls by the road-side were ca{^)ed : (br 
this is it excellently adapted, and it is undecom- 
posable by the weather. Here we once more 
approached the river, which was now a dirty 
atream, flowing through wide banks of mud. 
Bristol ¥ras presently in si^t, — a huge dty in the 
bottom, and extending up all the adjoining hills, 
with many steeples, one of which inclines so much 
from the perpendicular, that I should be sorry to 
live within reach of its fall, — and the black towers 
of many gjiass-houses rolling up black smoke. 
r We entered through a gate of modem and mean 
architecture into a street which displayed as much 
filth, and as much poverty, as I have seen in any 
En^sh town. Here, for the first time, I saw 
! something like a public fountain, with a painted 
statoe of Neptune above it, which is as little 
I creditsble to the decency of the magistrates as to 
the state of arts in the dty. The entrance into 
Bristol is, however, the worst part of it We 
crossed the bridge^ where there is a fine opening, 
and iutt in view a modem church and spire, so 
beatttifaUy proportioind, and therefore so fine, 



that you do not at first perceive that the whole 
buildhig is perfectly plain and unoraamented. 

D. was awaiting my arrival He had secured 
our places for Exeter in to-morrow's coach, and 
I lost no time in seeing what he, as being ac- 
quainted with the place, thought most worthy to 
be seen. The exchange, a fine edifice, about half 
a century old, was opposite to the inn door at 
which the stage had stopped : its enclosed square 
is exceedingly beautiful, more so than any thing 
of* the kind which I have seen elsewhere :~yet, 
it seems, the dtizens choose to assemble m the 
street, in front, where some fiiend to the dty, in 
dd times, erected four brazen tables, on whidi 
his townsfdk ntight count out their money in 
their public dealings. On one of these a man was 
sdling newspapers, on anoths"* a cage of gold- 
finches was exposed to sale. Behind the ex- 
change is the market, which is even finer than 
that of Bath. It contains three market-houses, 
to which cheese, butter, pork, poultry, &c. are 
brought by women from the country. The sham- 
bles stand in another part; and another is appro- 
priated for vegetebles, secured fix>m the weather 
by a range of slated sheds. I never saw, even at 
a feir, a busier or more crowded scene, and every 
thing was going on with that order and despatch 
which characterize this extraordinary nation. 

We crossed a wooden drawbridge 9ver the 
bed of a river, where the ships were lying on a 
bed of mud, and the water wsb not wider than a 
common street gutter : it was fiiU oi small craft ; 
the view on one side extended down the river into 
the country ; there was the bustle of business 
along the quays and in the streete ; one church 
tower of singular beauty was in sight, and the 
whole scene was fine and rememberabfe; The 
cathedral stands in a place with old trees in fiont ; 
it is a poor building,— excepting Chester, the least 
interesting in England. The entrance is 4isfigur- 
ed by a doorway in the very worst st^e of mo- 
dem architecture. A fine cross, which formerly 
stood in the square, has been sdd by the corpora- 
tion to a gpntieman, who has re-erected it at 
his country seat; and thus rescued it fiom de- 
struction! This was about thirty years ago; the 
person who told me this, said be did not remem- 
ber it, but had often in his childhood eaten it in 
gingerbread. Instead of ascending, you descend 
into this church by several steps ; the pavement 
is therefore necessarily damp ; and, what is truly 
abominable, stinks of the abominations which are, 
in contempt of aU decency, committed against the 
doors, and find thdr way down. 

It is, as I have dsewhere mentioned, a part of 
the service of the English Churoh to read a por- 
tion of the scriptures ; one chapter fix>m the Old 
Testement, and another from the New. In com- 
mon parochial churohes, the whde of the service 
is performed by the officiating priest, and he does 
this in his desk ; but in cathedrals, one of the mi- 
nm priests takes this part of the duty, and pe^ 
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forms it in the middle of the chob : here the Bible 
is usually placed upon the outspread wings of a 
brazen eagle, the handsomest of all their church 
ornaments. Such an eagle they had in this cathe- 
dral, and a remarkably handsome <me it was; 
but last year the dean and chapter thought pro- 
per to sell it, for the sake of applymg the piidtiy 
sum which it would produce, as okl brass, in or- 
naments for the altar. — So the eag|e went as the 
cross had gone before it There happened to be 
a man in the city whose humour it is to attend 
service whenever it is performed in this cathe- 
dral: on week days this is considered by the 
priests as a mere matter of form ; and having few 
or none to attend them, they omit parts of the lit- 
urgy, and hurry over the rest, to ^t through their 
task as speedily as possible. During many years 
it has been th^ main business of this person to 
watch them and endeavour to bring them to a 
sense of their duty ; for which purpose he wrote 
to them whenever he found them offending ; ^nd 
also to the dean and to the bishop, calling upon 
them to interfere and see that the service of 
the church was duly performed. He missed the 
eagle, inquired for it, traced it to the brazier's, and 
rescued it from the furnace. Here was a fine 
subject for his zeal ! He wrote a circular letter 
to all the bishops, of which they took no notice ; 
o&red the eagle again to the cathedral at the 
price which he had paid for it, which they refus- 
ed ; being, as it might have been expected, ob- 
stinate in their misconduct— ^and lastly put it up 
for sale,* in the hope that it mig^t be purchased 

* As the notice for sale is not less curious than the 
occasion, I have transcribed it from the city newspaper. 
One of the many conveniences attending the English 
coffee-houses is, that the newspapers are regularly filed 
m them * so that they may always be refeired to :— 

THE EAGLE, 

FROM THE BRISTOL CATHEDRA!* 



TO BE SOLD BY ATJCTIOIT, 

At the Kxchange Coffee-room, in this City, 

On Thursday, the 2d of September, 1802, between the 

hours of one imd two o'clock in the afternoon, (nnless 

previously disposed of by private contract,) 

A BIATJTIFUL 

BBAZEN SPREAD EAOLE, 
With a Ledge at the Taay 
Standing on a brass pedestal, 
Supported by four lions, one at each comer. 

This elegant piece of workmanship was sold, last 
June, by the dean and chi^ter of the cathedral church 
of the Holy and Undiadded Trinity, of Bristol, or their 
agents or servants, as old brass, and weighed 6 cwt. 
SO lb., or 692 lb., and has since been purchased at an ad- 
vanced price, by a native of this city, in order to prevent 
it being broken up, and to give the inhabitants a cliance 
of buying it. 

It was given to the cathedral, in the reign of Charles 
II, by one of the prebendaries, who had been there 40 
years ; and is supposed, by the following Latin inscrip- 
40^ 



fi>r some other church, and not^atterly deBecrated. 
— What has been its fate I know not; but it 
seems that the respect which the English pay to 
tlieir cathedrals is confined to the buildings, and 
does not extend to any thing in them. At one 
time all the monumental figures and inscriptions 
were cut in brass : — a large collection of these, 
which weie taken up from another cathedral 
while it was lepaiied, have gone the way of the 
ea^e, and have been cast into candlesticks and 
warming-pans. 

The monuments in the church are numerous ; 
that nearest the entrance is the finest and the 
most remarkable, as being Mrs. Draper, the Elliza 
of Sterne and of the Abb^ Raynal The rhap- 
sody about her, in the latter's woik, is as excel- 
lent a specimen of every thing that is absurd, as it 
would be easy to find even in his Histoire Philo- 
sopbique. Some parts of the architecture are 
beautUul in their kind. At a little distance fix>m 
the church is a Saxon gateway; the upper part 
is in admirable preservation — ^the bottom has been 
corroded by a practice as indecent as it is sacrile- 
gious — ^the more to regretted, as this is one of the 
finest specimens of the style. 

The views in the neighbourhood of the city are 
singulariy pleasing. The adjoining village of 
Clifton was once the most beautiful village in Eng- 
land, and may now be said to be the finest sub- 
urb. Here, too, as well as at Bath, is the dismal 
»ght of streets and crescents which have never 
been finished ; the most dolorous of all ruins. It 
stands upon a hill above the river, which runs be- 

tion, (tahich wu engraoed on the pillar or pedestal,) to 
have stood in the choir 119 years : 

" Ez Dono Georgij Williamson, S. T. B. Hu«as Eccle- 
si» Cathedralis Bristol!, Vice-Decani, 1683 :» 

That is,~*< The Gift of George Williamson, bachelor 
of Divinity, Sub-Dean of this Cathedral Church of Bris- 
tol, 1683." 

The whole of the inscription, except the figures 1683, 
has been taken off the pedestal, without the consent of 
the buyer ; which he has since had re-engraved. 

This piece of antiquity, which is of the most exquisite 
shape, is made of the best and purest brass, and well 
worth the attention of ministers and churchwardensy or 
any gentleman or lady who would wish to make a pre- 
sent of it to their parish church : traders also, to foreign 
parts, may find it worth their while to purchase, as a Uke 
opportunity may never offer again. 

Such a handsome bird would be, as it has hitherto 
been, a very great ornament to the middle aisle of a 
church. It for many years stood in the choir of the 
Bristol cathedral, and uphdd with its wings the Sacred 
Truth of the Blessed Gospel. The minor canons formerly 
read the lessons on it, and in most cathedrals the cus- 
tom is kept up to this day. 

This superb image is now at King-street Hall, and may 
be inspected three days previous to the day of sale. 

N. B. The purchaser offered, previous to any adver- 
tisement, to re-sell the eagle, at the price he paid for it, 
provided it were replaced in the choir ; which oiTer was 
rejected. 

THOMAS KEFT, Haoxsa. 
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t«reen iiigfa rocks ind a htnging wood ; a scene 
truly magniSceat, and wanting nothing but dear 
vrater; the itreani oonsistfl of liquid mud, and 
the banks are hideous unless the tide be fcdl, for 
the tide rises here not less than forty English feet 
The beauty of this scene is yearly diminishing ; 
the rocks which formeily rose so immediately 
from the river side as only to allow room for a path, 
are used as quarries. The people of Bristol seem 
to sdl every thing that can be sold. They sold 
their cross, by what species of weight or measure' 
ment I know not, — ^they bM their eag^e by flie 
pound, and here they are selling the sublime and 
beautiliil by the boat-load ! One grand crag 
which has been left untouched shows what mis- 
chief has ahready been d<me. There is a cavern 
near the summit jof this, of which the arch appear- 
ed remarkably fine as we looked up to it from the 
side of the riv6r. 

I tasted their famous mCdicind watei^ which 
rises at the foot of these rocks ; it is tepid, and so 
completely without any medical flavour as to be 
axcellent water. In cases of diabetes, it possesses 
some virtue ; for consumption, which it is usually 
prescribed for, none whatsoever. Several un- 
happy patients, who had been sent here to die at 
a distance from home, were crawling out upon 
the parade, as if to take their last gasp of sim- 
shine. It was shocking to see them, and it is 
shocking -to hear how thoroughly the people here 
regard death as a matter of trade. The same 
persons who keep the hotels furnish the funerals ; 
entertain patients while they are living; and then, 
that they may accommodate them all through, bury 
them when they die. There came here a young 
man from the North, dying, with his sister to at- 
tend him. The disease sometimes, when it as- 
sumes its gentlest form, seems to terminate sud- 
denly ; and one morning when the sister rose to 
breakfast and inquired for him, she found he was 
dead. He had expired during the night; the 
people of the house said they thought they might 
as well not disturb her, so they had laid out the 
body, dressed it in the shroud, measured it for the 
coffin, and given all the orders — ^to take all trou- 
ble off her hands. You will think it scarcely 
possible that this scene of disease and deaUi 
should be a place of amusement, where idlers of 
fashion resort to spend the summer, mingle in the 
pump-room and in the walks with the dying, and 
have their card-parties and dances within hear- 
ing of every passing bell. 

Half a centuiy ago, Bristol was in size the se- 
cond city in England. Manchester now holds 
that rank, and several other towns have outstrip- 
ped it in population. There is less mercantile 
enterprise here than in any other trading En^h 
city: like the4)ld Italians, the Bristol merchants 
go on in the track of their fathers ; and, succeed- 
ing to enwmous fortunes, find the regular profits 
80 great that they have no temptation to deviate 
from the heateo n^ay^ The port is therefore yield- 



ing its foreign trade to bolder eompetitan ; but it 
will always remain the centre of a great com- 
merce with the Wdsb coast, with Ireland, and 
all those inland oountiea wfaidi communicate 
witii the Severn ; a river navigable into the very 
heart of the kingdonii 

There is in the streets noriimg like the bnsde 
of London, nor like the business of Liverpool 
on the quays. The Q,uay, however, is still a 
busy as well as a striking scene ; and remains a 
noble monument of the old citizens, who made it 
in the thirteenth centuiy. On one side, the ship- 
ping, the bridges, the diureh towers, and neigh- 
bouring hill which overlooks the town of which 
it now makes a part, form a fine picture. On 
the other, there is a cathedral with the M trees in 
its front, and the distant country. A third view 
has a wilder foreground, with cranes and trees 
and piles of goods intermingled, shipping of 
larger size, a fine row of houses upon a high 
terrace on the opposite side, and apart from them 
the church of St Mary Redclifi; which is the 
finest parochial church in the kingdom, and is 
indeed far more beautiful than the cathedral. It 
is remarkable, also, on this account, that it is the 
place wherein certain poems were said to have 
been found, attributed to a priest in the fifteenth 
century, which have occasioned as great a con- 
troversy as the Granada Relics, and with as tit- 
tle reason. It is now admitted that they were the 
production of Chatterton, the son of the sexton of 
the church, who poisoned himself at the age of 
eighteen, and is considered by the English as 
the most extraordinary genius that has ever ap- 
peared among them. 

A few years ago, when Kosciusko came to this 
city on his way to America, great marks of ho- 
nour were shown him, and many presents made 
him, both by the municipality and by individu- 
als. Among others, an honest gingerbread-ba- 
ker thought, as he was going to sea, nothing 
could be more acceptable to him than a noble 
plumcake for the voyage ; he made him the very 
best which could be made, and a valiant one it 
was. It was as big as he could carry ; ijiiid on the 
top, which was, as usual, covered with a crust of 
sugar, was written in coloured sugar-plums — 
" To the gallant Kosciuska" With this burden 
the good man proceeded to the house of the 
American consul, where Kosciusko was lodged, 
and inquired for the general. He was told that 
he was lying on the sofa, for his wounds were not 
at that time healed, and was too much fatigued and 
too unwell to see any one. "Oh," said the gin- 
gerbread-baker, ''he wo'nt be angry at seeing 
me, I wanant, so show me the way up ;" and push- 
ing the servant forward, he followed him up stairs 
into the room. When, however, he saw the great 
man whom he was come to honour lying on a 
couch, with his countenance pale, painful, and 
emaciated, yet foil of benevolence, the sight over- 
powered him: he put down his cake, burst into 
403 
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team like a cfaUd, and laa out of the room witlb- 
out speaking a single word. 

Having set out on my letam, a natural impa- 
tience hurries me forwud. I should else regret 
that I have not procured letters to Bristol, and 
allowed mysdf sufficient time to see thoroughly 
a dty which contains many interesting objects of 
curiosity,^ and of which the vicinity is so exceeding- 
ly beautifu]. 



LETTER LXXVI. 

Journey fircm Briatd to Pl^mauth.'-^doantages 
wkkh the Amy enjoys more than the .Viipy. — 
Smkrs,— Journey to Fdmoutk, 

We tods; our seats on the coach roof at five 
in the morning, and before we got out of the city 
received positive and painful proof that the streets 
of Bristol are worse paved than those of any other 
city in England. The road passes by the church 
of St. Mary Redcli^ which is indeed wonder- 
fully fine ; it is built upon broken ground, and 
there are steps ascending to it in several direc- 
tions. I remember nothing equal to the efiect 
which this produces. Women were filling their 
pitchers below it from a fountain, the water of 
which passes through the cemetery ! — ^Tbe houses 
formed a continued street for nearly half a league ; 
then the views became very striking ; behind us 
was the city, on one side the rocks of Clifion, and 
as we advanced we came in sight of the Bristol 
channel We breakfasted five leagues on the 
way, at Cross, a little village of inns ; and then 
entered upoa the marshes, the great grazing coun- 
try of these parts. 

Our next stage was to Bridgewater, where we 
crossed the Parrot by a hideous iron bridge. This 
river is remarkable because the tide, instead of 
rising gradually, flows in, in a head ; a phenomenon 
of which no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
discovered. From hence we proceeded to Taun- 
ton, through a tract of country which for its ferti- 
lity and beauty is the boast of the island. " Ah, 
sir," said a countr3rman who was on the coach 
beside us, and heard us admiring it, "we have a 
saymg about these western parts, . 

* Cornwall's as VLgij as ugly can be ; 
Devonshire's better certainly ; 
But Somersetshire is the best of the three, 
And Somersetshire is the country for me.' ^ 

Taunton is a singularly pretty town, vntn a 
church of uncommon beauty. It was the great 
scene of cruelty after Monmouth's insurrection 
' against his uncle James IL, the greater number 
of the insurgents being of this county. One of 
the prisoners, who was noted for being fleet of 
foot, was promised his Itfe if he would entertain 
Eiike, the geneml, with « di8{flay ^f his speed. 
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He stripped hlmtelf naked ; one end of a rope 
was fiistened round his ned^ the other round die 
neck of a horse, and th^ran half a mile together, 
the horse going at full speed. When the general 
had been sufficiently amused, and had gratiiied 
his curiosity, he sent the man to be hanged. 
Judge Je£feries, whose name is become prover- 
bially infamous, went round to finish his work, and 
condemn all whom the soldiers had spared. The 
rebd peasantry were hanged up by scores, their 
quarters boiled in pitch, and set up in the streets 
and highways. James would not perhaps so 
easily have lost his crown if he had not alienated 
the hearts of the people by these merciless exe- 
cutions. Knke escaped all other earthly pun- 
ishment than that of having his name handed 
down from father to son for everlasting execra- 
tion, by abandoning the master whom he had 
served so wickedly, and joining William. The 
judge received a part of his reward in this world ; 
afl»r the flight of the king, he attempted to escape 
in woman's clothes, and the mob discovered him. 
They were prevented from pulling him to pieces 
upon the spot ; but before he was rescued, they 
had so handled him that he just lived to be three 
days m dying. Popular fury has, like lightning, 
more frequently struck the innocent than the 
guilty ; but when it does strike the guilty, it comes 
like lightning, as 6od*s ovim vengeance, and 
leaves behind a more holy and wholesome awe 
than any legal execution, how solemn soever it be 
made. 

After dinner we advanced a league and a half 
to Wellington, where I saw a fine lad who had 
lost both legs by the fiost in 1798,— a melancholy 
proof of the severity of the climate, even in the 
mildest part of England. Colhipton, a poorer 
and smdler town, is three leagues farther, and 
another stage of the same length brought me once 
more to Exeter. 



Whoever has once travelled the straight road 
from Exeter to Falmouth, will have no inclination 
to travel it again. Plymouth lay about ten leagues 
out of the way, and it would always have been a 
subject of regret to me if I had not now lengthened 
my journey for the sake of seeing so famous a 
place. The stage was full ; luckily a naval oflS- 
cer was inquiring for a place at the same time, 
so we both took chaise together. 

Chudldgh was the first stage ; about three hun- 
dred French prisoners were crowded here into a 
temporary prison on their way to Bristol. "We 
saw them looking through some wooden bars at 
what was passing. Ashburton the next Devon- 
shire is certainly a fine country, but by no means 
deserving of the encomiums which are passed 
upon it; those travellers who praise it so highly 
must either have come fit)m Cornwall, or have^ 
slept through Somersetshire. Its rivers, indeed, 
are beautiful, clear, vocal ; stony streams, with 
old bridges dangerously nairow, and angles '- 
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IhoB Bnliie eonem «f an Eoi^ minoe-pie fer 
the foot>pas8enger to Uke aheUer in. From Atb- 
burtoa we reached Ivy bridge by another eMj 
stage; this ia a Teiy celebrated spot for ita picto- 
lesque beauty, but why it ahould be ao woaid be 
difficult to say. A oomiiioii little bridge, over a 
beautiful brook, which nma down a little glen, on 
the banks of which are town-looking housea in- 
stead of cottages ;'-that kind cf acene of whichy 
if you had never heard of it, you would just aay 
it is pretty; but which if it has been previously 
praised, cannot but be seen with disappointment 

From hence to Plymouth was 1 1 miles, the Ut- 
ter part through a beautiful country. There are 
two distinct towns here, Plymouth and Plymouth 
Dock, connected by a causeway, and both places 
as ugly as can well be imagined. They are so 
called from the river Plym, which rises in the 
Devonshire hills ; and, as an English author says, 
baptizing Plymston and Plymstock by the way, 
empties itsdf here into the sea. I know not 
whether there be a more interesting aneodote con- 
nected with the neighbourhood than the stoiy of 
a dog, who daily carried food to an old blind 
mastiff which lay hid in a thicket without the town, 
xegularly on Sundays conveyed him to his mas- 
ter's house to dinner, and as regularly afterwards 
escorted him back to his covert 

I could not see the docks. This jealousy on 
the part of government I could not blame, though 
it deprived me of some gratification. The streets 
are swarming with sailors. This extraordinary 
race of men hold the soldiers in utter contempt, 
which, with their characteristic force, they express 
by this scale of comparison; messmate before a 
shipmate,' shipmate before a stranger, a stranger 
before a dog, and a dog before a soldier. 

There are, however, some things, as I learned 
from our fellow-traveller, in which the army en- 
joy advantages which are not eictended to the 
navy. Wherever the soldiers go, each regiment 
takes with it its paymaster ; but sailors and ma- 
rines are never paid any where except in England, 
however long they may be absent Upon the 
marines, this is particulariy hard, as there is a 
practice of drafting them out of vessels going home 
into those which are to remain upon the foreign 
station. This is done to keep up the complement, 
because no men are forced into this, as they are 
into the navy service, and no addition is made to 
it abroad; unless any prisoners should enter, 
which the Dutdi soldiers frequently do. '^I 
knew," said this officer, '*a private marine who 
had been nine years in the West Indies, and ne- 
ver received one farthing of pay ; and he would 
have been drafted again into another ship still to 
remain there, if the captain had not stated to the 
commander in chief that he was quite blind at 
night, a common disease within the tropics." 
This is one reason why so many men in those 
seas deseit from the English shipa to the Ame- 
rican. 



If a ngmmi Isms its b•gg^se^ tlie offioen tie 
allowed a sum for it, in propoitwi to tbsir rank ; 
and the allowaace is so libend, that in many in* 
stances their loss is a 0»at gain. No mcb indul- 
gence is granted in the navy, iboiig|i there 10 
raofo cause for it, the baggage of a navy officer 
being for m<we valaabkb The ship is his house 
and home; it is not with him meraly the loss of a 
travelling portmanteau; fas has Us books^ his 
charts, his instrumentB, and hb cabin fiimitore ; 
and it would require many yean of economy 
before these oould be replaced from the savings 
of his pay. 

In another instance the English are strangdy 
panimooious to their navy. Other nations suf^ 
ply their men of war with charts, made for the 
express purpose ; but when an EngUsh ship is 
Qidered abroad, it not uniirequently hapjiens that 
no good charts of the place where it is going ai« 
on boards and the master is obliged to buy such 
ashecanfindandsudiashecanafionL Neither 
are time-pieces provided for ships of war, thougjh 
few valuable merchantmen are without them. 
Tins is strange parsimony in so enlig))tened a 
government ; — assuredly it ought to provide every 
thmg which is necessary for the ship's safety. 

The organization c^ the tremendous navy is a 
sutject of great intefest to other maritime powerSk 
No person can receive a commission till he hm 
passed six years in actual service as a midshipman, 
and gone throu^ an examination before a board 
of officers in London ; who certainly reject him 
if he is not well acquainted with his duty. . Of late 
years, such prodigious glory has been obtained in 
the En^ish navy, and such large fortunes rapidly 
accumulated^ that the hi^er classes destine their 
children to this profession, which was formerly 
left almost wholly to the people, and have w^ 
nigh monopolixed it This is not detrimental to 
the service ui any other way than that they are 
appointed to a command at too early an age. 
The severe education which is required, and 
never dispensed with, makes them necessarily 
understand th^ profession; and gives them, 
whatever may have been their former habits of 
life, the true sailor character. Hence it is that 
they are so infinitely superior to the army officers, 
who are in general ignorant of any tiling mora 
than the common routine of parade. 

After the midshipman has passed his examina^ 
tion, if he has any interest, without which nothing 
is now to be obtained in England, he is made 
lieutenant; fipom this rank he may at any time 
be promoted to that of commander, or of post- 
captain without the intermediate step. The post- 
captains become admirals according to seniority. 
This system of seniority ought to be reversed, to 
hold good in the inferior steps and not above 
them. It should seem more equitable, and more 
wise, that every officer should be sure of reaching 
the rank of commander ; because, having passed 
his youth in the service, the nation owes him the 
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nefttta of a eem&itable tubsistenoe in his age^ 
On the -other band, admirals shotdd be chosen 
from those only of distinguished ability. 

Every body regrets the necessity of impressing 
men for the navy. I have seen it asserted, that 
when Lord Keppel was at the head of the admi- 
ralty, it was officially calculated and ascertained 
that every pressed man cost above 1002., such was 
the expense of press-gangs, cotters, tenders, &c. 
Surely, if this statement even appioached to truth, 
the evil would have been remedied. 

Voltaire has ihe merit of having discovered the 
physical cause of the superiority of the English at 
sea. The natives of the south of Europe navi- 
gate smooth seas, — ^those of the north are fro- 
zen up during winter ; but the Engbsh seas are 
open all the year, and are navigated in long, dark, 
stormy nights, when nothing but great skill and 
incessant exertion can preserve the vessel Hence 
arises a degree of confidence in their sailors which 
is ahnost incredible ; the greater the danger, the 
greater is lAieu activity ; instead of shrinking 
from toil, every man* is at his post, — ^having no 
faith in miracles for their deliverance, they al- 
most worit miracles to deliver themselves ; and, 
instead of preparing for death, strain every sinew 
to avcHd it Added •to this confidence, they have 
also in war that which arises from constant suc- 
cess. The English ^sailor feels that^ he is master 
of the seas. Whatever he sees is to do him ho- 
mage. He is always or) the look-out, not with 
the fear of an enemy 'before his eyes, but like a 
strong pirate, with ^e hope of gain ; and when 
going into action, with an equid or even a supe- 
rior force, he calculates his profits as certainly as 
if the enemy were:ttlreadyttakon. — '* There," said 
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the master of a frigate, when the captain did not 
choose to engage a superior French force because 
ho had a convoy in charge— '* There,** said he 
with a groan, *' therms seven hundred pounds lost 
to me for ever." As for fear, it is not in their na- 
ture. One of these men went to see a juggler 
exhibit his tricks : there happened to be a quan- 
tity of gunpowder in the apartment underneath, 
which took fire and blew up the house. The 
sailor was thrown into a garden behind, where 
he fell without being hurt He stretched Ms arms 
and legs, got up, shook himself, rubbed his eyes, 
and then cried out, — conceiving what had hap- 
pened to be only a part of the performance, and 
perfectly willing to go through the whole, — 
"D— ^ the fellow, I wonder what the devil he'll 
do next?" 



A slow and uncomfortable stage-coach carried 
us from Tor-point, which is on the western side 
of Plymouth harbour, to Falmouth, through the 
towns of LJskeard, Lostwithiel, a pretty place, 
with its slated roofs and its singular church 
tower, St Austel, and Trunx We are now at 
the same inn and in the same room in which I 

was lodged with J on our arrival. I had then 

the deli^tful and stirring pleasure of expecta- 
tion ; I have now a deeper joy in the hope of 
soon setting foot in my own country, and bdng 
welcomed in my father's house. But I have left 
dear friends whom I shall' never behold again, 
and am departing from the land in which I have 
enjoyed as much happiness as man can possibly 
enjoy in any other state than that of domestrg 
tranquillity. 
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